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* Amuterljr piece ef work. Tnuioediooldbei»oiidof)l.^^ • • •**The Downfall'* 
lathe most InstcootiTeand faarfally faaclnathig book bbrt baa been written, or poaalblp 
ooold be written, <m the Franco-German War/—PaoPiii. 

'Amoatfaaeinatinaatotjr.'—OHRiffruorWoBLD. ... 

'"TheDownftiU" uoneoC the moat reiUi«Uo and faaoinatlna narratiTsa plaoedln 
the hands of the reading pal^ofor a long time past. It is a work that refleota tDegeoiaa 
of the great writer in ereiT page. M. Zola aet himseU a big task, and he has laiwfnlly 
and fwIiMiy aaoompUahod lt.'-^ALA’a J uuukaZii 

■ The subject has tnmed the terribly consclentlooa tranaeriber of doenments Into n 
poet.. . The grander ^de ot the awftal straggle la never lostslght of, and, in its own 
way, IL IteUls novel la almost aa religioiia as a Greek tragedy.... It is Impossible not 
to admire the thoronghly artlstlo way in vrtiloh M. Zola has snooeeded in blending the 
personal and national elements in his drama.'—GiiAsaow Hruald. 

'Itorn first to last the reader will be fasdnsted with. 1C. Zola's brilliant style, for 
he rises to greater belgbta of snbUmlty in "The Downfall” than In aoyot his other 
books.... It Is one of the greatest historloal dramas ever writtm.. .. Zola waa tba 
on^ man who waa equal to it He has ptodnoed a masterpleoa.*—Homnxo LtADSB. 

'I^ls long-promised addition to the oetebrated Roogon-lfacqaait aerlea has brought 
Joy to the admlietaof H. Zola, and has raised him in the estimation evenot than who 
have no sypmthy with hla methodsL’-^iiMT ahd Haw OAZETrfc 

'Tbet hCZolaattemptedaveryainUtione deoeof work,and thathohaaoanleditont 
In aveiy maabgdy manoer, there can be no doubt. The atoiy ''ostohea on” at cuoe, 
Ibr ftom the ve^ oeginnlngtho reader is bound to fall under the spell of a style wbldi 
fiiaofnaitea lneBistibIy.’->-FAi.i;. Vau. GAmnia.* 

*M. Zola baa risen to "the height ot bis great argament”... Hebos done his work 
In the jgrand siyln with Immense breadth of survey, with dignity and power on a level 
with hfi anbjeet. It would have ^n nothing Short <» a disaster to literature if thta great 
theme bad been nnworthliy banmed. All apprebenalons on .that some an now set at 
rest, for ” £b Ddbfiole” is a mosterpleoe.'—S pbakkr. 

*It would probabty he no exaggeration to say that, taken aa a wholes "La Ddbfiole” 
fs tba most wonderfully fUthfal reprodnetlon of an historical drama ever cossmitted to 
writliw. It to a Utorally true Daietno.'—S peotatoa 

< D^bAole ” to fall of magnificent work.’—FoaxgioaixT lUvixw. 

*It to only when yon have come to the end that yon appredato the HsverUh hnny 
in which yon nave read peim after page, and that yon know the eplendld art with whim 
1C. Zola bu concealed the fervonr, the pity, the agony, and the Inspiration with whloh 
he bos toU the tale.'—BinmaT Soir. 

*11. Zola baa given ne a veritable nostapieoei "La DdbAoIe”ii tibe prose epieof 
• M. Zola bee made a oontrlbntloaoftbwgreateetvalaetobistoiyaBd 
tolilenMro Hh will oesmiedly have hto reward, hot only u the approdatton of othariL 
but^ttuto gieat^of to the oceatfveartist^ the omsdouiiMiof bavlog worthily 

*In "fiaDIbfiS^lL luliirSwi to tilo world a proee epioof ertnordlsaiT 

word-qnofnRe ore extraordlntfily powerfO^ patn^ aoa 
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* A tooohlng and hBbitifbl story, devdoi^idth great Sidll, and steeped ih know, 
todg* of bmnao natora %. Tho toeUng for notiMels keen and t^ and we bOMthe the 
l^of J^oi^aa woU oe make the aoqnalatifweof • porttonof the ytendk peepto;'^ 

* A charming lydl... adelightltdlyothilnaietory.*—Voaun, 

' (ne Of the meet beautiful ItQds ia the laiigiiagn'—-TABLnB. 

. * An Uyi 00. exqnititn ao pm and didAty,1hat one woodifS InvOhmIeiliy how lt 
eanhairosotointied from the aind |»od'U0bd.*'XnTeiro.”«.. Hotnjatrltortoltoh, 
nstnJSlee note mere tjahannony oftirie beantttd fltosy of ideal love.. .tZ^hperilat 
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noDUkaUe than the ddlow7«tfaoe, liul imUittB onumof ttn gnat naiwr^ Utenry 
■^lAp'—Xoiumia Lbaobb. 

**'TlMDnam’' la a aimvto almrVi^irtiiff;vttbnmaittMtnA • * • In one 

napeot it ati^ aUma^ aa II la only ont of Zdlali 'wozka Iho noat laatldloiu can 
TMA without iihmimmIi flfifytrnfaBi 

< The tala nadlnt, ttA it ia ban pnaanlad is g 

Ou>Bai« 

' One gnat aham of lUa OMMl aniniina loraoi ory U that ZolapMMninoyett anpethlng 

of the aeaeatlotinof dnamlng aa yea saag,.. .ShalniiiNorioii itpeoftnoea apoa m mmo 
la lofflaoeable Taa Howiro* 

*1C. Zda haa iQi^lltt thia ahanulng atoiy to pcora to too woiM that he too ean 
write tor the TligfB, and Ihat he <W p^ht toe Dtotarllde ^ homta aatotela oolonn u 
tonder and triw aa tooae employed by any ot hie ooataBVPiai(lea« •». II la a heanufai 
atoiy, admlcahly told.'—SnaAS^ 

'A.my pretty etoiy,. •, !mwo(a<iialntbiBfQrwhMi ILSelalaJaatlynDOWiied 
haalootBOtnuig k ita roeoa nr Mlaa Obaat'a tnnaiation.^>-Ooi:AinpBB amd Uibu* 
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V. 2ola*B right to the title of the first ot lltlng aoreUala, “Ihr. Piaoal*' wonld pot 
the Qoeetton beyond dupnte.’—Tiormr VAia 

' Jl. Zcda'a latoat book, which la the crown end oondoaion of a aeries of twenty 
▼olomee, strikes us aa bring In aome reapecte the moat powerful, the most dramatlo, and 
the moat pathetlo. It la more self-contained and tar more aoientlflo In treatment than 
BulsaaTa magnifloently oynlcal ** Oomddie Hamalhei'"—-Tmin. 

* In “ Dr. Faacal''... Zola defines and ezponnds, in magnificent prose, toe atnte^ 
and patbetio poetry ot wbloh will appeal to every Imagtoatton, bla Uterary method, hie 
moral aim, hia penetrating love of hla kind, hla large pwtlcal and social umb, hia htoet 
above all In the three Ideala of the modem mud—the searohfor troth, the raotiflcatloa 
and toe gloxlfloat on ot life.'—D aily CHBOHiOLa. 

'In the final toapteta ... H. Z4a wilnga onr hearts in aplted ontaeilveB..,. 
Ilk. Vlaetelly'BtnnBlatlon la moat admirably done.'—S taa. 

' or great power and Intereat.'—WasTHorenm Gacrib. 

* *'Dr. Pascal” throws so mooh light on the aothor'e motives and objeota, and ex- 
plalna lo many pefints of Inlerrat In oonneotlon with Us earlier wrltlnga, toal It will 
oonbtleaa be wxdiuy read both by hie admirers and hla adveraarlea.'—WnmcLT Tnm. 

* In tola powerful story ]£, Zola haa aorpaaaed hlmaeif In Intenalty ot pathos and la 
■nhlfme hrntor. Ones oommenoed, toe toaoination ot the tale la extraordinary.'— 
PoBUfqnBflP OnociiAR. 

* There can be no qoeatlon as to too power and patihoe of toe ttaty In which K. Zifia 
bUa farewell to the Bougon Mncqaarta.'—S cotbmav. 

' Aom the llUrmiy end ortlstlo point of view It la impoaalbto not to admire toe 
vlgmir and thesobtleanalyaia of oharaoter displayed by theanthor.'—GziAaeoirHaBAU), 

‘In " Dr. Paaoal '* M. Zola has oompleted one of the moat gigantio talka which a 
tttarary man ever allotted to blmmlf. The work waa began a quarter of a oaalbiuf ago, 
and baa proceeded steadily ever emce; and It would be dburlieh not to coagialtidBe 
¥. Zola on one ot toe moat tnarvellona manltoatatlona of literary tanadty, oooanga^ end 
oouementtonaqaaB whlcb toe world has ever seen. The only otoer tedc whloh con he 
eompetnd wlto it la that enterprise of Balaao whloh doubtleaa first angi^od to ¥. Zola 
blaowaadhsmii'—Sptf. wp 
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THE DREAM 


CHAPTER I 

Durino., the ^Qycre winter of I860 the river Oise^w^s 
frozen over and the plains of Lower l?icardy >^re ‘ 
covered with deep snow. On Christmas Day, 
a heavy squall from the jprth-east ]iad al^st bnrie^ 
the little 9^ of Beaumont. The snqw* which, b^gaix to 
fall early in the morning, increased^ towards evening and. 
accumulated during the night; in the upper town, in 
the Rue des Ori^vres, at the end of which, as if enclosed 
therein, is the northern frontof the cathedral transept, 
this was blown with great fqrce by the wind against the 
portal of Saint Agnes, the old Romanesque portal, 
where traces of Early Gothic could be seen, contrasting 
its florid ornamentation with the bare simplicity of the 
transept gable. 

The inhabitants still slept, wearied by the festive 
rejoicings of the previous day. The town-clock struck 
six. In the darkness, which was slightly lightened by 
the slowj^rsistent fall of the flakes, a vague living form 
alone was visible: |hat of a little girl, nine years of age, 
who, having taken refhge under the archway ef the 
jporhd, had passed the night ther||^;ahivenh|^,'and 
idieltering herself as welLas possible. Bhe w^ -a thin 

II 
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woollen dress, ragged from long use, her bead was 
covered with a tom silk handkerchief, and on her bare 
feet were heavy shoes much too large for her. Without 
doubt she had only gone there after having well wandered 
through the town, for she had' fallen down from sheer 
exhaustion. For her it was the end of the world; there 
was no longer anything to interest her. It was the- 
last surrender; the hanger that gnaws, the cold 
which kills; and in her weiakness, stifled by the heavy 
weight at her heart, she ceased to straggle, and nothing 
wagJeft to her but the instinctive movement of preserva¬ 
tion, the desire of changing place, of sinking still deeper 
intq these old stones, whenever a sudden gust made the 
snow whirl about her. 

Hour after hour passed. For a long time, between 
the divisions of this doable door, she leaned her back 
against the abutting pier, on whose column was a statue 
of Saint Agnes, the martyr of but thirteen years of age, 
a little girl like herself, who carried a branch of palm, 
and at whose feet was a lamb. And in the tympanum, 
above the lintel, the whole. legend of the Virgin Child 
.betrothed to Jesus could be seen in high relief, set 
forth with a charming simplicity of fliith. Her hair, 
which grew long and covered her like a gannent when 
the Governor, whose son she had refused to marry, gave 
her up to the soldiers; the flames, of the funei^ pile, 
destined to destroy her, taming aside and burning Jter 
executioners as soon as they liglited the wood; the 
miracles performed by her relics ,* Constance,’daughter 
of the Emperor, cured of leprosy; ^d the qumnt story 
of q)ae''‘of her painted images, which, when the, prifst- 
.Fauiih^ua ofler^ it a very valuable emerald ring, 
outitff Anger, then withdrew it, keepii^ the ring, whidi 
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can bo seen at this present da^. At the top of the 
tympanam, in a halo of glory, Agnes is at last received 
■into heaven, where her betrothed, Jesos, marries her, so 
yodng and so little, giving her the kiss of eternal 
happiness. 

Bat when the wind rushed through the street, the 
snow was blown in the child's face, and the thre^old 
was almost barred by the white masses; then she moved 
away to the side, against the virgins placed above the. 
base of the arch. These are the companions of Agnes, 
the saints who served as her escort: three at her .jnght 
—Dorothea, who was fed in prison by miraculous bread; 
Barbe, who lived in a tower; and Genevieve, whose 
heroism saved Paris: and three at her left—^Agatha, 
whose breast was torn; Christina, who was put to tor¬ 
ture by her father; and Cecilia, beloved by ^e angels. 

» Above these were statues and statues; three close ranks 
mounting with the curves of the arches, decorating them 
with chaste triumphant figures, who, after the suffering 
and martyrdom of their earthly life, were welcomed by 
a host of winged cherubim, transported with ecstasy into 
the Celestial Kingdom. 

There had been no shelter for the little waif for a long 
time, when at last, the clock struck eight and daylight 
came. The snow, had she not trampled it down, would 
have come to her shoulders. The old door behind her 


was covered with it, as if hung with ermine, and it 
' looked 08 white as an altar, beneath the grey ffont of the 
churchy so bare and smooth that not even a single flake 
'^^ad clung to it. ^The great saints, those of the sloping 
^rurfiice specially, were dothed in it, mid were glisten- 
jhig in purity from their feet to their white beards. Stilt 
. higher, in the scenes of the tympanum, the ontlines of 
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the liftle saints of the arches were designed most 
cl^rly on a dark background, and this magic effect con¬ 
tinued until tho final rapture at the marriage of Agnes, 
which the archangels appeared to be celebrating under 
a shower of white roses. Standing upon her pillar, with 
her white branch of palm and her white lamb, the Virgin 
Child had such purity in the lines of her body of 
immaculate snow, that the motionless stiffness of cold 
seemed to congeal around her the mystic transports of 
victorious youth. And at her feet the other child, so 
miserable, white with snow—she also grew so stiff and pale 
that it seemed as if she were turning to stone, and could 
scarcely be distinguished from the great images above her* 
At last, in one of the long line of houses in which 
all seemed to be sleeping, the noise from the drawing 
up of a blind made her raise her eyes. It was at her 
right hand, in the second story of a house at the side of 
the Cathedral. A very handsome woman, a brunette 
abput forty years of age, with a placid expression of 
serenity, was just looking out from there, and in spite 
of the terrible frost she kept her uncovered arm in the 
air for a moment, having seen the child move. Her 
.calm face grow sad with pity and astonishment. Then, 
shivering, she hastily closed the window. She carried 
with her the rapid vision of a fair little creature with 
violet-coloured eyes under an head-covering of an old 
silk handkerchief. The face was oval, the neck long and 
slender as a lily, and the shoulders drooping; but she. 
was blue from cold, her little hands and feet w^re half 
dead, and the only thing about her th||; still showed li^ 

' was the slight vapour of her breath. • 

The child remained with her eyes upturned, loo]qh||^ 
at the house mechanically. It was a narrow one, twjor 
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stories in height, very old, and evidently built towards 
the end of the fifteenth century. It was almost sealed 
to the side of the Cathedral, between two buttresses, 
like a wart which had pushed itself between the two 
toes of a Colossus. And thifs supported on each side, 
it was admirably preserved, with its stone basement, its 
second story in wooden panels, ornamented with bricks, 
its roof, of which the framework advanced at least three 
feet beyond the gable, its turret for the projecting 
stairway at the left comer, where could still be seen in 
the little window the leaden setting of long ago. At 
times repairs had been made on account of its age. 
The tile-roofing dated from the reign of Louis XIV., for 
one easily recognised the work of that epoch; a dormer 
window pierced in the side of the turret, little wooden 
frames replacing everywhere those of the primitive panes; 
the three united openings of the second story had been 
reduced to two, that of the middle being closed up with 
bricks, thus giving to the fiont the symmetry of the 
other buildings on the street of a more recent date. 

In the basement the changes were equally visible, 
an oaken door with mouldings having taken the placb 
of the old one with iron trimmings that was under the 
stairway; and the great central arcade, of which the 
lower part, the sides, and the point had been plastered 
over, Ro as to leave only one rectangular opening, was 
now a species of large window, instead of the triple- 
pointed one which formerly came out on to the street. 

Without thinking, the child still looked at this 
Wnerable dwelling^f a master-builder, so well preserved, 
and as she read upon a little yellow plate nailed at the 
left of the door these words, Hubert, chasuble maker/ 
printed in black letters, she was again attracted by the 
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BOTind of tko opening of a shutter. This time it was the 
blind of the square window of the ground*€oor. A man 
in his tium looked out; his face was full, his nose 
aquiline, his forehead projecting, and his thick short 
hair already white, although he was scarcely yet five- 
and-forty. He, too, forgot the air for a moment as he 
examined her with a sad wrinkle on his great tender 
mouth. Then she saw him, as he remained standing 
behind the little greenish-looking panes. He turned, 
beckoned to someone, and his wife reappeared. How 
handsome she was! They both stood side by side, 
looking at her earnestly and sadly. 

For four hundred years, the line of Huberts, em¬ 
broiderers fix)m father to son, had lived in this house. 
A noted maker of chasubles had built it under Louis XI., 
another had repaired it under Louis XIY., and the 
Hubert who now occupied it still embroidered church 
vestments, as his ancestors had always done. At twenty 
years of age he had fallen in love with a young girl of 
sixteen, Hubertine, and so deep was their affection for 
each other, that when her mother, widow of a magistrate, 
refused to give her consent to their union, they ran away 
together and were married. She was remarkably beauti- 
fhl, and that was their whole romance, their joy, and 
their misfortune. 

When, a year later, she went to the deathbed of her 
mother, the latter disinherited her and gave her her 
cur^v So affected was she by the terrible toene, that 
her infant, bom soon after, died, and since thenit seem^; 
asif, even in her coffin in the cemete]^, the wilful wdnmh 
had never pardoned her daughter, for it Was, aUbi i A 
chllffiess household. After twenty-fbur ye^ ^ejr atili' 
l^oumed the little one they h&d lost. 
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Disturbed by their looks, the stronger tried to hide 
herself behind the pillar of Saint Agnes. She was also 
annoyed by the movement which row commenced in 
the ikreet, as the shops were being opened and people 
began to go out. The Kue des Orfbvres, which termi¬ 
nates at the side front of the church, would be almost 
impassable, blocked in as it is on one side by the house 
of the Huberts, if the Rue du Soleil, a narrow lane, did 
not relieve it on the other side by running the whole 
length of the Cathedral to the great front on the Place 
du Gloitre. At this hour there were few passers, except¬ 
ing one or two persons who were on their way to early 
service, and they looked with surprise at the poor little 
girl, whom they did not recognise as ever having seen 
at Beaumont. The slow, persistent fall of snow con- 
lintTed. The cold seemed to increase with the wan day¬ 
light, and in the dull thickness of the great white shroud 
which covered the town one heard, as if from a distance, 
the sound of voices. But timid, ashamed of her aban¬ 
donment, as if it were a fault, the child drew still 
farther back, when suddenly she recognised before her 
Hubertine, who, having no servant, had gone out to 
buy'bread. 

* What are you doing there, little one ? Who are 
you?* 

She did not answer, but hid her face. Then she 
was no longer conscious of suffering; her whole being 
seemed to have faded away, as if her heart, turned to 
ice, had stopped beating. * When the good lady turned 
away with a pitying lool^ she sank down upon her knees 
completely eadiausted, and slipped listlessly into the 
snow, whose flakes quickly covered her. 

And the woman, as she returned with her fresh 
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rolls, seeing that she had fallen, again approached 
her, 

‘ Look np, my child! Yon cannot remain here on 
this doorstep.’ 

Then Hubert, who had also come out, and was 
standing near the threshold, took the bread from his 
wife, and said: 

* Take her np and bring her into the house.’ 

Hnbertine did not reply, but, stooping, lifted her in 
her strong arms. And the child shrank back no longer, 
but was carried as if inanimate; her teeth closely set, 
her eyes shut, chilled through and through, and with 
the lightness of a little bird that has just iillen from its 
nest. 

They went in, Hubert shut the door, while Huber- 
tine, bearing her burden, passed through the front room, 
which served as a parlour, and where some embroidered 
bands were spread out for show before the great squaro 
window. Then she went into the kitchen, the old ser¬ 
vants’ hall, preserved almost intact, with its heavy 
beams, its flagstone floor mended in a dozen places, and 
its great fireplace with its stone mantelpiece. On 
shelves were the. utensils, the pots, kettles, and saucepans, 
that dated back one or two centuries; and the dishes 
were of old stone, or earthenware, and of pewter. But 
on the middle of the hearth was a modern cooking-stove, 
a large cast-iron one, whose copper trimmings were 
wondrously bright. It was red from heat, and the water 
was babbling away i# its boiler. A large povinger, 
filled with ooffee-and-milk, was on onescorner of it. 

' Oh! how much more comfortable it is here tha|i 
outside,’ said Hubert, as he put the bread down on & 
heavy table of the style of Louis ZlS., which was in 
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tlie centre of the room. * Now, seat this poor little 
creature near tbe stove tliat she may be thawed out! * 

Hubertine had already placed the child close to the 
fire, and thoy both looked at her as she slowly regained 
consciousness. As the snow that covered her clothes 
melted it fell in heavy drops. Through the holes of her 
great shoes they could see her little bruised feet, whilst 
the thin woollen dress designed the rigidity of her 
limbs and her poor body, worn by misery and pain. 
She had a long attack of nervous trembling, and then 
opened her frightened eyes with the start of an animal 
which suddenly awakes from sleep to find itself caught 
in a snare. Her face seemed to sink away under the 
silken rag which was tied under her chin. Her right 
arm appeared to be helpless, for she pressed it so closely 
to her breast. 

*Do not be alarmed, for we will not hurt you. 
Where did you come from ? Who are you ? * 

But the more she was spoken to the more frightened 
she became, turning her head as if someone were behind 
her who would beat her. She examined the kitchen 
furtively, the flaggings, the beams, and the shining 
utensils; then her glance passed through the irregular 
windows which were left in the ancient opening, and 
she saw the garden clear to the trees by the Bishop’s 
house, whose white shadows towered above the wall at 
the end, while at the lefb, as if astonished at finding 
itself there, stretched along the whole length of the alley 
the Cathedral', with its Romanettiiue windows in the 
chapels of its aps0s. And again, from the heat of the 
stove which began to penetrate her, she had a long attack 
of shivering, after which she turned her eyes to the floor 
and remained quiet* 
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‘Do you belonff to Beaumont? Wlio is' your 
father J» 

She was so entirely silent that Hubert thought her 
tliroat must be too dry to allow her to speak. 

Instead of questioning her he said: ‘ We would do 
much better to give her a good cup of coffee as hot as 
she can drink it* 

That was so reasonable that Hubertine immediately 
handed Her the cup she herself held. Whilst she cut 
two large slices of bread and buttered them, the child, 
still mistrustful, continued to shrink back; but her 
hunger was too great, and soon she ate and drank 
ravenously. That there need not be a restraint upon 
her, the husband and wife were silent, and were touched 
to tears on seeing her little hand tremble to such a 
degree that at times it was difhcult for her to reach her 
mouth. She made use only of her left hand, for her 
right arm seemed to be fastened to her chest. When 
she hod finished, she almost broke the cup, which she 
caught again by an awkward movement of her elbow. 

‘Have you hurt your arm badly?’ Hubertine 
asked. ‘Do not be afraid, my dear, but ^ow it to 
me.* 

But as she was about to touch it the child rose up 
hastily, trying to prevent her, aUd as in the struggle 
she moved her arm, a little pasteboard-covered bo^-, 
which she had hidden under her dress, slipped through 
a large tear -in her waist. She tried to take it, and when 
she saw her unknown hosts open and begin to>read it, 
she clenched her fist in anger. 

It was an official certfficate, given by ihe Adnunls^ 
tiation des Enfants Assists in the DiSpartment the 
Seine. On the first page, under a medalUon opidainb^ 
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a likeness of Saint Vincent de Panl, were the printed 
prescribed forms. For the family name, a simple black 
line filled the allotted sp^e. ^en for the Christian 
names were ^those of Angeliqne Marie; for the dates, 
born January 22, 1851, admitted the 23rd of the 
same month under the registered number of 1,634. 
So there was neither father nor mother; there were no 
papers; not even a statement of where she was bom; 
nothing but this little book of official coldness, wijih its 
cover of pale red pasteboard. No relative in the world! 
and even her abandonment numbered and classed! ‘ 

* Oh! then she is a foundling! ’ exclaimed 
Hubertine. 

In a paroxysm of rage the child replied: *1 am 
much better than all the others—^yes—yes! I am 
better, better, better. I have never taken anything 
that did not belong to me, and yet they stole all I had. 
Give me back, now;, that which you also have stolen from 
me!' 

Such powerless passion, such pride to be above the 
others in goodness, so shook the b^y of the little girl, 
that the Huberts were startled. They no longer recog¬ 
nised the blonde creature, with violet eyes and graceful 
figure. Now her eyes were black, her face dark, and 
.!ber neck seemed swollen by a rush of blood to it. Since 
she had become warm, she raised her head and hissed 
like a serpent that had been picked up on the snow. 

^ Are you then really so naughty?’ asked Hubert , 
i^ntly^ ^ if we wish to know all about you, it is because 
we wish to helpl^bu.* 

' And lobkihg over the shoulders of his wife he read 
aa ^e latter turned the leaves of the litUe book. On 
second page was .^e name of the nurse. * The child,. 
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Angelique Marie, had been given, on January 25,1851, 
to Ae nurse, Franpoise, sister of Mr. Hainelin, a fanner, 
by profession, living in the parish of Soulanges, an 
, arrondissement of Nevers. The aforesaid nurse had 
received on her departure the pay for the first month 
of her care, in addition to her clothing.* Then there 
was a certificate of her baptism, signed by the chaplain 
of the Asylum for Abandoned Children; also that of 
the physician on the arrival and on the departure of the 
infant. The monthly accounts, paid in quarterly in¬ 
stalments, filled farther on the columns of four pages, 
and each time there was the illegible signature of the 
receiver or collector. 

‘What! Nevers!* asked Hubertine. ‘You were 
brought up near Nevers ? * 

Angelique, red with anger that she could not prevent 
them from reading, had fallen into a sullen silence. But 
at last she opened her mouth to speak of her nurse. 

‘Ah! you may be sure that Maman Nini would 
have beaten you. She always took my part against 
others, she did, although sometimes she struck me 
herself. Ah! it is true 1 was not so unhappy over 
there, with the cattle and all! * 

Her voice choked her and she continued, in broken, 
incoherent sentences, to speak of the meadow where she 
drove the great red cow, of the broad road where she 
played, of the cakes they cooked, and of a pet house-dog 
that had once bitten her. 

Hubert interrupted her as he read aloud: ‘in case 
of illness, or of b^ treatment, the superintendent* is 
authorised to change the nurses of the cMldren.* Bebw 
it was written that the child Angelique Marie had been 
given OQ ’June 20 to the care of Theresa, wife nf Louis 
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Francliomme, both of them makers of artificial flowers 
in Paris. 

‘Ah! I understand/ said Hubertine. ‘You were 
ill, and so they took you back to Paris.* 

But no, that was not the case, and the Huberts did 
not know the whole history until they had drawn it, 
little by little, from Angelique. Louis Pranchomme, 
who was a cousin of Maman Nini, went to pass a month 
in his native village when recovering from a fover. It 
'was then that his wife, Theresa, became very fond of the 
child, and obtained permission to tolre her to Paris, 
where she could be taught the trade of making flowers. 
Three months later her husband died, and she herself, 
being delicate in health, was obliged to leave the city 
and to go to her brother’s, the tanner Eabier, who was 
settled at Beaumont. She, alas! died in the early days 
of December, and confided to her sister-in-law the little 
girl, who since that time had been injured, beaten, and, 
in short, suflered martyrdom. 

* The Kabiers ? * said Hubert. ‘ The Rabiers ? Yes, 
yes! They are tanners on the banks of the Ligneul, in 
the lower town. The husband is lame, .and the wife is 
a noted scold.’ 

‘ They treated me as if I came from the gutter,’ con¬ 
tinued Angelique, revolted and enraged in her mortified 
pride. ‘ They said the river was'the best place for me. 
After she had beaten me nearly to death, the woman 
would put something on the floor for me to eat, as if 1 
were a (jat, and many a time 1 went to bed snflering 
from-hunger. ObJ 1 could have'killed myself at last! ’ 
She made a gesture of furions despair. 

‘Yesterday, Christmas morning, they had been 
drinking, and,, to amuse themselves, they thimtened to 
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put out my eyes. Then, after a while, they began to 
'fight with each other, and dealt such heavy blows that 
1 thought they were dead, as they both fell on the floor 
of their room. For a long time 1 had determined to 
run away. But I was anxious to have my, book. 
Maman Ninihad often said, in showing it to me: ^‘Look, 
this is all that you own, and if you do not keep this you 
will not even have a name.” And I know that since the 
death of Maman Theresa they had hid it in one of the 
bureau drawers. So stepping over them as quietly as 
possible, while they were lying on the floor, I got the 
book, hid it under my dress-waist, pressing it against 
me with my arm. It seemed so large that. I fancied 
everyone must see it, and that it would be taken from 
me. Oh! 1 ran, and ran, and ran, and wlien night came 
it was so dark! Oh! how cold I w:as under the poor 
shelter of that great door! Oh dear! I was so cold, it 
seemed as if 1 were dead. But never mind now, for I 
did not once let go of my book, and* here it is.’ And 
with a sadden movement, as the Huberts closed it to 
give it back to her, she snatched it from them. > Then, 
' sitting down, she put her head on the table, sobbing 
deeply as she laid her cheek on the light red cover. 
Her pride seemed conquered an intense humility. 
Her whole being appeared to be softened by the sight 
^of these few leaves with their rumpled corners—her 
solitary possession, her one treasure, and the only tie 
which connected her with the life of this world. She 
could not reli^ her heart of her gr^t desjjw; her 
tears flowed continually, and under ^his compete sur- 
rend&t of hersdLf she regained her delicate looks and 
:: beoametf a pretty child.' Her slightly oval fece was 
pure in its ontUnes, her vio^ eyes were made a littie 
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paler from emotion, and the curve of her neck and 
shoulders made her resemble a little virgin on a church 
window. At length she seized the hand of Hubertine, 
pressed it.to her Ups most caressingly, and kissed it 
passionately. 

The Huberts were deeply touched, and could scarcely 
speak. They stammered: * Dear, dear child! ’ 

She was not, then, in reality bad! Perhaps with 
affectionate care she could be corrected of this violence 
of temper which had so alarmed them. 

In a tone of entreaty the poor child exclaimed: 
* Do not send me back to those dreadful people! Oh, 
do not send me back again! ’ 

The husband and wife looked at each other for a 
few moments. In fact, since the autumn they had 
planned taking as an apprentice some youpg girl .who 
would live with them, and thus bring a Uttle brightness 
into their house, which seemed so dull without children. 
And their decision was soon made. 

‘ Would you like it, my dear ?' Hubert asked. 

Hubertine replied quietly, in her calm voice: 
would indeed.’. 

Immediately they occupied themselves with the 
necessary formalities. The husband went to the <Fustico 
of Peace of the northern district of Beaumont, who was 
cousin to his.wife, the only relative with whom she had 
k^t up an acquaintance, and told him all the facts of 
the case. He took charge of it, wrote to the Hospice 
of Abandoned Childr^-T-where, thanlis to the registered 
numl^r, Angelic^e was easily recognised—and obtained 
permission for her to! remain as apprentice with the 
Huberts,' who were well known for their honourable 
position. 
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The Sub-Inspector of the Hospice, on coining to 
verify the little b^k, signed the new contract as witness 
for Hubert, by which the latter promised to treat the 
child kindly, to keep her tidy, to send her to school and 
to church, and to give her a good bed to herself. On 
the other side, the Administration agreed to pay him 
all indemnities, and to give the child certain stipulated 
articles of clothing, as was their custom. 

In ten days all was arranged. Angelique slept up-, 
stairs in a room under the roof, by the side of the gaiTet, 
and the window of which overlooked the garden. She 
hod already taken her first lessons in embroidery. The 
first Sunday morning after she was in her new home, 
before going to mass, Huberline opened before her the 
old chest in the working-i'oom, where she kept the fine 
gold thread. She held up the little book, then, placing 
it in the back part of one of the drawers, said; ‘ Look! 
I have put it here. I will not hide it, but leave it 
where you can take it if you ever wish to do so. It 
is best that you should see it, and remember where 
it is.* 

On entering the church that day, Angelique found 
herself again under the doorway of Saint Agnes. Daring 
the week there had been a partial thaw, then the cold 
weather had returned to so ibtense a degree that the 
snow which had half melted on the statues had con¬ 
gealed itself in large bunches or in icicles. Now, the 
figures seemed dressed in transparent robes of ice, with 
lace trimmings lifp spun glass. Dorothea wa%holding 
a torch, the liquid droppings of which fell upon her 
hands. Cecilia wore a silver crown, in which glistened 
the most brilliant of pearls. Agatha's nude chest was 
prptected by a crystal amour. , And the scenes in the 
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tympanum, tlie little virgins in the arches, looked as if 
they had been there for centuries, behind the glass and 
jewels of the shrine of a saint. Agnes herself let trail 
behind her her court mantle, threaded with light and 
embroidered with stars. Her lamb had a fleece of 
diamonds, and her palm-branch had become the colour 
of heaven. The whole door was resplendent in the 
purity of intense cold. 

Angelique recollected the night she had passed 
there under the protection of these saints. She raised 
her head and smiled upon them. 
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OnAPTUR II 

Beaumont is composed of two villages, completely 
separated and quite distinct one from the other— 
Beaumont-rjSglise, on the hill, with its old Cathedral 
of the twelfth century, its Bishop’s Palace which dates 
only from the seventeenth century, its inhabitants, 
scarcely one thousand in number, who are crowded 
together in an almost stifling way in its narrow streets; 
and Beaumont-la-Yille, at. the foot of the hill, on the 
banks of the Ligneul, an ancient suburb, which the 
success of its manufactories of lace and of fine capibric 
has enriched and enlarged to such an extent that it 
has a population of nearly ten thousand persons, several 
public squares, and an elegant sal>prefecture built in 
the modem style. . These two divisions, the northern 
district and the southern district, have thus no longer 
anything in common except in an administrative way. 
Although scarcely thirty leagues from Paris, where one 
oan go by rail in two hours, Beaumont-l’l^glise seems 
to be still immured in its old ramparts, of which,, how¬ 
ever, only thred gates remain. A stationary^ peculiar 
edass of people lead there a life similar to &at winch 
their ancestors had, led from father to son during* the 
past five hundred years. 

. ^6 ^thedral explains etreryttiing, hos given Hrth 
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to aud preserved everything. It is the mother, the 
queen, as it rises in all its majesty in the centre of, and 
above, the little collection of low houses, which, like 
shivering birds, are sheltered under her wings of stone. 
One lives there simply for it, and only by it. There is 
no movement of business activity, and the little trades¬ 
men only sell the necessities of life, such as are abso¬ 
lutely required to feed, to clothe, and to maintain the 
church and its clergy; and if occasionally one meets 
some private individuals, they are merely the last re¬ 
presentatives of a scattered crowd of wor^ippers. The 
. church dominates all; each street is one of its veins; 
the town has no other breath than its own. On that 
account, this spirit of another age, this religious torpor 
from the past, makes the cloistered city which sur¬ 
rounds it redolent with a savoury perfume of peace 
and of faith. 

And in all this mystic place, the house of the 
Huberts, where Angelique was to live in the future, 
was the one nearest to the Cathedral, and which clung 
to it as if in reality it were a part thereof. The per^ 
mission to build there, between two of the great 
buttresses, must have been given by some vicar long 
ago, who was desirous of attaching to himself the 
ancestors of this line of embroiderers, as master chasuble- 
makers and furnishers tbr the Cathedral clergy. On the 
; southern side,’ the narrow garden was barr^ by the 
' colosi^' btdlding; first, the circumference of the side 
chapels;^h6se windows overlooked ther flower-beds, and ' 
then tHe,tiend^,^k>ng nave, that the flying buttresses 
SuppMed, and afterwards tibe high roof covered with 


V' penet^ to the lower paH of this, 
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garden, where ivy and box alone grew luxuriantly; yet 
the eternal shadow there was very soft and pleasant as 
it fell from the gigantic brow of the apse—a religious 
shadow, sepulchral and pure, which had a good odour 
about it; In the greenish half-light of its calm freshnOss, 
the two towers let fall only the sound of their chimes. 
But the entire house kept the quivering therefrom, 
sealed as it was to these old stones, melted into them and 
supported by them. It trembled at the least of the 
ceremonies; at the High Mass, the rambling of the organ, 
the voices of the choristers, even the oppressed sighs of 
the worshippers, murmured through each one of its 
rooms, lulled it as if with a holy breath from the Invisible, 
and at times through the half-cool walls seemed to 
come the vapours from the burning incense. 

For Sve years Angelique lived and grew there, as if 
in a cloister, far away from the world. She only went out 
to attend the seven-o’clock Mass on Sunday mornings, 
as Hubertine had obtained permission for her to study 
at home, fearing that, if sent to school, she might not 
always have the best of associates. This old dwelling, 
so shut in, with its garden of a dead quiet, was her world. 
She occupied as her chamber a little whitewashed room 
under the roof; she went down in the morning to her 
breakfast in the kitchen, she went up again to the 
working-room in the second story to her embroidery. 
'And these places, with the taming stone stairway of the^, 
turret, were the only comers in which she passed her 
time; for she never went into the Huberts’ ailments, 
and only crossed the parlour on the flirst floor, and th^ 
were i^e two rooms which had been rejuvenated and 
modernised. In the parlour, the beams were plastered 
ovef 9 ^d the ceiling had been dfO|^ted with a palni- 
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leaf comice, accompanied by a rose centre; the wall- 
paper dated from the First Empire, as well as the white 
marble chimney-piece and the mahogany furniture, whidi 
consisted of a sofa and four armchairs covered with 
Utrecht velvet, a centre table, and a cabinet. . 

On the rare occasions when she went there, to add to 
the articles exposed for sale some new bands of em¬ 
broidery, if she cast her eyes without, she saw through 
the window the same unchanging vista, the narrow street 
ending at the portal of Saint Agnes; a parishioner 
pushing open the little lower door, which shut itself 
without any noise, and the shops of the plate-worker 
and wax-candle-maker opposite, which appeared to be 
always empty, but where was a good display of holy 
sacramental vessels, and long lines of great church tapers. 
And the cloistral calm of all Beaumont-rSglise—of Uie 
Rue Magloire, back of the Bishop’s Palace, of the Grande 
Rue, where the Rue des Orf^vres began, and of the 
Place du Cloitre, where rose up the two towers, was felt 
in the drowsy air, and seemed to fall gently with the 
pale daylight on the deserted pavement. 

Hubertine had taken upon herself the charge of the 
education of Angeliqne. Moreover, she was very old- 
feshioned in her ideas, and maintained that a woman 
knew enough if she could read well, write correctly, and 
had studied thoroughly the first four rules of arithmetic. 
But even for this limited instruction she had constantly 
to contend with an unwillingness on the part of her 
pupil, v^o, instead of giving her attention to her books, 
prefensed looking out of the windows, although the 
recreation was very limited, as she could see nothing but 
the garden from them. In reality, Angelique cared 
only for reading; notwithstanding in her dictations, 
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chosen from some classic writer) she never sncceeded in 
spelling a page correctly, .yet her handwritiDg was ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty, graceful, and bold, one of those ir¬ 
regular styles which were quite the fashion long ago. 
As for other studies, of geography and history and 
cyphering, she was almost completely ignorant of them. 
Whatgood would knowledge ever do her ? It was really 
useless, she thought. Later on, when it was time for 
her to be Confirmed, she learned her Catechism word for 
word, and with so fervent an ardour that she astonished 
everyone by the exactitude of her memory. 

Notwithstanding their gentleness, daring the first 
year the Huberts were often discouraged. Angelique, 
who promised to be skilful in embroidering, disconcerted 
them hy sudden changes to inexpHcable idleness after 
days of praiseworthy application. She was capricious, 
seemed to lose her strength, became greedy, would steal 
sugar to . eat when alone, and her cheeks were flashed and 
her eyes looked wearied under their reddened lids. If 
i-eproved, she would reply with a flood of injurious words. 
Some days, when .they wished to try to subdue her, her 
foolish pride at bemg interfered with would throw her 
into such serious attacks that she would strike her feet 
and her hands together, and seemed ready to tear her 
clothing, or to bite anyone^who approached her. At 
such moments they drew away from her, for shu wm 
like a little monster ruled by the evil spirit within 
her. 

Who could she be? Where did she come firdtn? 
Almost always these abandoned childr^ are the^flspring 
of vice. Twice they had resolved to give her up imd 
sepd her back to the Asylum, so discouraged were they ■ 
and so deep^ did they regret havmg taken her, '^ui 





Menial labour was imposed upon her. 
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dadi tiii^ these frightful scenes, which almost made the 
house tcemtioi^ ended in the same deluge ol> tears, and 
the wnie esdted expressions and acts of penitence, when 
the child would throw herself on the floor, begging them 
so earnestly to punish her tliat they were obliged to 
forgive, her. 

Little by little, Hubertine gained great authority 
over her. She was peculiarly adapted for such a task, 
with her kind heart, her gentle flimness, her common- 
sense and her uniform temper, ^e taught her the duty 
of obedience, and the sin of pride and of passion. To obey 
was to live. We must , obey God, our parents, and our 
superiors. There was a whole hierarchy of respect, 
outside of which existence was unreshrained and dis¬ 
orderly. So, after each fit of jpassion, that she might 
learn humility, some menial labour was imposed upon 
her*aS a penance, such as wariiing the cooking-utensils, 
or wiping up the kitchen floor; and, until it was finislied, 
she wcmld remain stopping over her work, enraged at 
first, but conquered, at last. 


With the little girl excess seemed to be a marked 
dharaoteristio in everything, even in her caresses. Many 
- Mmes Hubertine had seen her kissing her hands with 


vehemoncot She would often be in a fever of ecstasy 
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ber eyes dark, and she had nervous tremblings, 
everything was immediately made quiet about, her. 

Moreover, Hubertine had found an unexpected aid 
in the book given by the Society for the Protection of 
Abandoned Children. Every three months, when the 
collector signed it, Angeirque was very low-spirited for 
the rest of the day. If by chance she saw it when she 
went to the drawer for a ball of gold thread, her heart 
seemed pierced with agony. And one day, when in a 
fit of uncontrollable fury, which nothing had been able 
to conquer, she turned over the contents of the drawer, 
she suddenly appeared as if thunderstruck before the 
red-covered book. Her sobs stifled her. She threw 
herself at the feet of the Huberts in great humility, 
stammering that they had made a mistake at giving her 
shelter, and that she was not worthy of all their kindness. 
From that time her anger was frequently restrained by 
the sight or the mention of the book. 

In this way Angelique lived until she was twelve 
years of age and ready to be Confirmed. The calm life 
of the household, the little old-fashioned building sleeping 
under the shadow of the.Cathedral,perfumed.withincense, 
and penetrated with religious music, favoured the slow 
'^amelioration of this untutored nature, this wild flower, 
taken from no one knew where, and transplanted in the 
mystic soil of the narrow garden. Added to this was 
the regularity of her daily work and the utter ignorance 
of what was going on in the world, without even an echo 
from a sleepy quarter penetrating therein. 

But, above all, the gentlest influence came*from the 
great love of the Huberts for each other, which seemed 
to be enlarged by some unknown, incurable remorse. 
He passed the days in endeavouring to make his wife 
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forget the mjary he had done her in marrying her in 
- spite of the opposition of her mother. He Jiad realised 
at the death of their child that she half accused him of 
this punishment, and he wished to be forgiven. She 
had done so years ago, and now she idolised him. 
Sometimes he was not sure of it, and this doubt saddened 
his life. He wished they might have had another infant, 
and so feel assured that- the obstinate mother had been 
softened after death, and had withdrawn her malediction. 
That, in fact, was their united desire—a child of pardon; 
and he worshipped his wife with a tender love, ardent 
and pure as that of a betrothed. If before the apprentice, 
he did not even kiss her hand, he never entered their 
chamber, even after twenty years of marriage, without 
an emotion of gratitude for all the happiness that had 
been given him. This was their true home, this, room 
with its tinted paintings, its blue wall-paper, its pretty 
hangings, and its walnut furniture. Never was an 
angry word uttered therein, and, as if from a sanctuary, 
a sentiment of tenderness went out from its occupants, 
and filled the house. It was thus for Angelique an 
atmosphere of affection and love, in which she grew and 
thrived. 

An unexpected event finished .the work of forming 
her character. As she was rummaging one morning in 
a comer of the working-room, she found on a shelf, 
among implements of embroidery which were no longer 
used, a very old copy of the * Golden Legend,’ by Jacques 
de Yoragine. This French translation, dating ^m 
1549, must have b^sn bought in the long ago by some 
master-workman in church vestments, on account of the 
pictures, full of useful information upon the Saints. It 
was a great while since Angelique had given any 
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attention to the little old carved images, showing such 
childlike faith, which had once delighted her. But now, 
as soon as she was allowed to go oiit and play in the 
garden, she took the book with her. It had been 
i*ebound in yellow calf, and was in a good condition. 
She slowly turned over some of the leaves, then looked 
at the title-page, in red and black, with the address^ of 
the bookseller: ‘ 4 Paris, en la rue Neufre Nostre-Dame, 
41’enaeigne Saint Jehan Baptiste; * and decorated with 
medallions of the four Evangelists, framed at the 
bottom by the Adoration of the Three Magi, and at the 
top by the Triumph of Jesus Christ, and His resurrection. 
And then picture after picture followed; there.were 
ornamented letters, large and small, engravings in the 
text and at the heading of the chapters; ^The Annuncia¬ 
tion,’, an immense angel inundating with rays of light a 
slight, delicate-looking Mary; ^The Massacre of the 
Innocents,’where a cruel Herod was seen surrounded by 
dead bodies of dear little children; ‘The Nativity,’ 
where Saint Joseph is holding a candle, the light of 
which falls upon the face of the Infant Jesus, Who sleeps 
in His mother’s arms; Saint John the Almoner, giving 
to the poor; Saint Matthias,.breaking an idol; Saint 
Nicholas as a bishop, having at his right hand a little 
bucket filled with babies. And then, a little farther 
on, came the female saints: Agnes, with her 
pierced by a sword; Christina, tom by pincers;. 
Genevieve, followed by her lambs; Juliana, being 
whipped; Anastasia, burnt; Maria the Egyptian, 
repenting in the desert; Mary o:^ MagdaTene, Cfi^ry- 
ing .the vase of precious ointment; and others and 
still othem fisllowed. There was an increasing .terror, 
and a piety in each one of them, making it a bistcoy 
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which weighs upon the heart and fills the eyes with 
teafs^ . , 

But, little by little, Angelique was carious to know 
exactly what these engravings repi^ented. The two 
columns of closely-printed text, the impression of which 
remained very black upon the papers yellowed by time, 
frightened her by the strange, almost barbaric look of 
the Gk)thic letters. Still, she accustomed herself to it, 
deciphered these characters, learned the abbreviations 
and the contractions, and soon knew how to explain the 
turning of the phrases and the old-fashioned words. 
At last she could read it easily, and was as enchanted 
as if she were penetrating a mystery, and she triumphed 
over each new difficulty that ^e conquered. 

Under these laborious shades a whole world of light 
revealed itself. She entered, as it were, into a celestial 
splendour. For Uow the few classic books they owned, 
so cold and dry, existed no longer. The Legend alone 
interested her. She bent over it, with her forehead 
resting on her hands, studying it so intently, that she 
no longer lived in the real life, but, unconscious of time, 
she seemed to see, mounting from the depths of the 
unknown, the broad expansion of a dream. 

How wonderful it all was! These saints and virgins! 
They are bom predestined; solemn voices announce 
their coming, and their mothers have marvellous dreams 
about them. All are beautiful, strong, and victorious. 
Great lights surround them, and their countenances are 
resptedent. Dominic has a star on his forehead. 
They read the xnind^of men and repeat their thoughts 
aloud;' They have the gift of prophecy, and their pre- 
^(kihms wfe always lea^ ^eir number is infinite. 

Amimg them are bishops and monlm, virgins and fallen 
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women, beggars and nobles of a royal race, nnclotbed 
hermits who live on roots, and old men who inhabit 
caverns with goats. Their history is always the same. 
They grow up for Christ, believe fervently in Him, 
refuse to sacrifice to false gods, are tortured, and die filled 
with glory. Emperors were at last weary of persecuting 
them. Andrew, after being attached to the cross, 
preached during two days to twenty thousand persons. 
Conversions were made in masses, forty thousand men 
being baptised at one time. When the multitudes 
were not converted by the miracles, they fled terrified. 
The saints were accused of sorcery; enigmas were pro¬ 
posed to them, which they solved at once; they were 
obliged to dispute questions with learned men, who 
remained speechless before them. As soon as they 
entered the temples of sacrifice the idols were over¬ 
thrown with a breath, and were broken to pieces. A 
virgin tied her sash around the neck of a statue of 
Venus, which at once fell in powder. The earth 
trembled. The Temple of Diana was struck by light¬ 
ning and destroyed; and the people revolting, civil 
wars ensued. Then often the executioners asked to be 
baptised; kings knelt at the feet of saints in rags who 
had devoted themselves to poverty. Sabina flees from 
the paternal roof. Paula abandons her five children. 
Mortifications of the flesh and fasts purify, not oil or 
water. ■ Germanus covers his food with ashes. Bernard 
cares not to eat, but delights only in the taste of fresh 
water. Agatha keeps for three years a pebble in' her 
mouth. Augustinus is in despejr for the sin he has 
committed in turning to look after a dog who was run-, 
ing. ProspeHly and health are despised, and joy begins 
^th privations which kill the body, , And it is thus 
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tli&fc, sabdaing all tbings, tbey live at last in gardens 
where the flowers are stars, and where the leaves of the 
trees sing. They exterminate dragons, they raise and 
appease tempests, they seem in their ecstatic visions to 
be borne above the earth. Their wants are provided 
for while living, and after their death friends are advised 
by dreams to go and bury them. Extraordinary things 
happen to them, and adventures far more marvellous 
than those in a work of Action. And when their tombs 
are opened after hundreds of years, sweet odours escape 
therefrom. 

Then, opposite the saints, behold the evil spirits! 

^ They often fly about us like insects, and All the 
air without number. The air is also full of demons, as 
the rays of the sun are full of atoms. It is even like 
powder.’ And the eternal contest begins. The saints 
are always victorious, and yet they are constantly obliged 
to renew the battle. The more the demons are driven 
away, the more they return. There were counted six 
thousand six hundred and sixty-six in the body of a 
woman whom Fortnnatus delivered. They moved, they 
talked and cried, by the voice of the person possessed, 
whose body they sWk as if by a tempest. At each 
comer of the highways an afflicted one is seen, and the 
first saint who passes contends with the evil spirits. 
They enter by the eyes, the ears, and by the mouth, 
and, after days of fearful struggling, they go out with 
loud groanings. Basilus, to save a young man, contends 
personally T^ith the Evil One. Macarius was attacked 
when in a cemeteif^ and passed a whole night in 
defending himself. The angels, even at deathbeds, in 
order to secure the soul of the dying were obliged to 
beat the demons. A.t other times the contests are 
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only of the intellect and the mind, but ate equally re* 
maskable. Satan, who prowls about, assumes many 
forms, sometimes disguising himself as a woman, and 
again, even as a saint. But, once overthrown, he appears 
in all his ugliness: ‘ a black cat, larger than a dog, his 
huge eyes emitting flame, his tongue long, large, and 
bloody, his tail twisted and raised in the air, and his 
whole body disgusting to the last degree.’ He is the 
one thing that is hated, and the only preoccupation. 
People fear him, yet ridicule him. One is not even 
honest with him. In reality, notwithstanding the 
ferocious appearance of his furnaces, he is the eternal 
dupe. All the treaties he makes are forced from him 
by violence or cunning. Feeble women throw him 
down: Margaret crashes his head ^th her feet, and 
Julidna beats him with her chain. From all this a 
serenity disengages itself, a dhidain of evil, since it is 
powerless, and a certainty of good, since virtue triumphs. 
It is only necessary to cross one’s self, and the Devil can 
do no harm, but yells and disappears, while the mfemol 
regions tremble. 

Then, in this combat of legions of saints against 
Satan are developed the fearful sufferiuga from persecu¬ 
tion. The executioners expose to the lies the martyrs 
whose bodies are covered with honey; they make them 
walk, with bare feet over broken glass or red-hot coals ^ 
put them in ditches with reptiles; chastise them with 
whips, whose thongs are weighted with leaden balls; 
nail them when alive in coffins, which they throw into 
the sea; hang them by their hairfUnd then set fits -to 
them; moisten their wounds' with quicklime, boiling 
pitch, or molten lead; make them sit on x^-hdt 
stools; burn their sides with.tbrohes; breidtvtbmr 
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bones on wheels, and torture them in every conceivable 
way. And, with all this, physical pain counts for 
nothing; indeed, it seems to be desir^. Moreover, a 
continual miracle protects them. John drinks poison 
but is unharmed. Sebastian smiles although pierced 
with arrows; sometimes they remain in the air at the 
right or left of the martyr, or, launched by the archer, 
they return upon himself and put out his eyes. Molten 
lead is swallowed as if it were ice-water. Lions pros¬ 
trate themselves, and lick their hands as gently as 
iambs. The gridiron of Saint Lawrence is of an agree¬ 
able freshness to him. He cries, ^ Unhappy man, you 
have roasted one side, turn the other and then eat, for 
it is sufficiently cooked.* Cecilia, placed in a boiling 
bath, is refreshed by it. Christina exhorts those who 
would torture her. Her father had her whipped by 
twelve men, who at last drop from fatigue; she is 
then attached to a wheel, under which a fire is kindled, 
and the flame, turiiing to one side, devours fifteen hun¬ 
dred, persons. She is then thrown into the sea, but the 
angels support her; Jesus comes to baptise her in per¬ 
son, ;then gives her to the charge of Saint Michael, that 
he* may conduct her back to the earth; after that she 
is placed for five days in a heated oven, where she 
suffers not, but sings constantly. Vincent, who was ex¬ 
posed to still greater tortures, feels them not. His 
limbs are broken, he is covered with red-hot irons, he is 
pricked with needles, he is placed on a brazier of live 
coals, and then tfikeft baric to prison, where his feet are 
nailed to a post, yet he still lives, and his pains are 
^changed into a. sweetness of flowers, a great light fills 
’*.hu dimgeon, ax^ with him, giving him rest 

i if he were on a bed of roses. . Ilie sweet sound of 
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singing and the fi'esh odour of flowers spread without in 
the room, and when the guards saw the miracle they 
were converted to the faith, and when Dacian heard of 
it, he was greatly enraged, and said, * Do nothing more 
to him, for we are conquered.’ Such was the excitement 
among the persecutors, it could only end either by their 
conversion or by their death. Their hands are paralysed; 
they perish violently; they are choked by fish-bones; 
they are struck by lightning, and their chariots are 
broken. In the meanwhile, the cells of the martyrs are 
resplendent. Mary and the Apostles enter them at will, 
although the doors arc bolted. * Constant aid is given, 
apparitions descend from the skies, where angels are 
waiting, holding crowns of precious stones. Since 
death seems joyous, it is not feared, and their friends are 
glad when they succumb to it. On Mount Ararat 
ten thousand are crucified, and at Cologne ele'f^n thou¬ 
sand virgins are massacred by the Huns. In the cir¬ 
cuses they are devoured by wild beasts. Quirique, who, 
by the influence of the Holy Spirit, taught like a man, 
suffered martyrdom when but three years of age. 
Nursing-children reproved the executioners. The hope 
for celestial happiness deadened :«he physical senses and 
softened pain. Were they" jro to pieces, or burnt, they 
minded it not. They never yielded, and they called for 
the sword, which alone could kill them. Hulalia, when 
at the stake, breathes the flame that she may die the 
more quickly. Her prayer is granted, and a white dove 
flies from her mouth and bears her soul to heaven. 

Angelique marvelled greatly a| all these accounts. 
So many abominalions and sudi triumphant joy de¬ 
lighted her and carried her out of herself. 

But other points in this Legend, of quite a different 
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nature, also interested her; the animals, for instance, of 
which there were enough to fill an Ark of Noah. , She 
liked the ravens and the eagles who fed the hermits. 

Then what lovely stories there were about the lions. 
The sernceable one who found a resting-place in a field 
for Mary the Egyptian; the flaming lion who protected 
virgins or maidens in danger; and then the lion of 
Saint Jerome, to whose care an ass had been confided, 
and, when the animal was stolen, went in search of him 
and brought him back. There was also the penitent 
wolf, who had restored a little pig he had intended eat¬ 
ing. Then there was Bernard, who excommunicates 
the flies, and they drop dead. Remi and Blaise feed 
birds at the.r table, bless them, and make them strong. 
Francis, * filled with a dove-like simplicity,’ preaches to 
them, and exhorts them to love God. A bird was on a 
branch of a fig-f *ee, and Francis, holding out his handj 
beckoned to it, and sod it ooeyed, and lighted on his 
hand. And ho said to it, ^ Sing, my sister, and praise 
the tiOrd.’ And immediately the bird began to sing, 
and did not go away until it was told to do so. 

All this was a continual source of recreation to 
Angelique, and gave her the idea of calling to the 
swallows, and hoping they might come to her. 

Afterwards, there were certain accounts which she 
could not re-read without almost feeling ill, so much 
did she laugh. 

The good giant Christopher, who carried the Infant 
Christ on his shoulders, delighted her so much as to 
bring tears to hSr eyft. 

She was veiy merry over the misadventures of a 
certain* Governor. with the three chambermaids of 
Anastasia, whom he hoped to have found in the kitchen, 

* . I 

D 
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wherd he kissed th^stove and the kettles, thinking he 
was embracing them. ‘He went out therefrom very 
black and ugly, and his clothes quite smutched. And 
when his servants, who were waiting, saw him in such a 
state, they thought he was the Devil, Then they beat 
him with birch-rods, and, running away, left him alone. 

But that which convulsed her most with laughter, 
was the account of the blows given to the Evil One 
himself, especially when Juliana, having been tempted 
by him' in her prison cell, administered such an extra- 
ordinary chastisement with her chain. ‘ Then^ the 
Provost commanded that Juliana should be brought 
before him.; and when she came into his presence, she 
was drawing the Devil after her, and he cried out, say¬ 
ing, “ My good lady Juliana, do not hurt me any more I” . 
She led him in this way around the public square, and 
afterwards threw him into a deep ditch.’ 

Often Angelique would repeat to the Huberts, as 
they were all at work together, legends far more 
interesting.than any fairy-tale. She had read them over 
so often that she knew them by heart, and she told in a 
charming way the story of the Seven Sleepers, who, to 
escape persecution, walled themselves up in a cavern, 
where they slept three hundred and seventy-seven yearsj 
and whose awakening greatly astonished the Emperor 
Theodosius. Then the Legend of Saint Clement 
its endless adventures, so unexpected and tonohing, 
wkOre the whole family, father, mother, and thre^ sons, 
separated by terrible misfortunes, are dually re-united 
in the nddst of the most beautifulwniracles. 

Her tears would flow at these recitids. She dreamed 

*•* * f 

of thm at night, she lived, as it were, only in thistra^o , 
Md triomiJiant world of prodigy, in a supeicn'attuiiS 
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country' where all virtues are lecomponscd by all 
imaginable joys. 

When Angelique partook of hor.fii’st Communion, it 
seemed as if she were walking, like the saints, a little 
above the earth. She was a young Christian of the 
primitive Church j she gave herself into the hands of 
God, having learned from her book that she could not 
be saved without grace. 

The Huberts were simple in their profession of faith. 
They went every Sunday to Mass, and to Communion 
on all great iHte-days, and this was done with the 
tranquil humility of true belief, aided a little by tradi¬ 
tion, as the chasubliers had from father to son always 
observed the Church ceremonies, particularly those at 
Easter. 

Hubert himself had a tendency to imaginative 
fancies. He would at times stop his work and let fall 
his frame to listen to the child*a8 she read or repeated 
the legends, and, carried away for the moment by her 
enthusiasm, it seemed as if his hair were blown about 
by the light breath of ibme invisible power. He was so 
in sympathy with Angelique, and associated her to such 
a degree with the youthful saints of the past, that he 
wept when he saw her in her white dress andveil. This 
day at church was like a dream, and they returned home 
quite eishausted. Hubertine was obliged to scold them 
Wh, for, with her excellent common-sense, she disliked 
'exaggeration even in good things. 

From that time f^e had to restrain the zoal of 
Angelique, especiaily her tendency to what she thought 
^ (Parity, and to which she wished to devote herself. 
Saint Francis had wedded poverty; Julien the Chaplain 
|md caUed the poor his superiors; Gervasius and FrotiiU 
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had washed the feet of the most indigent, and Martin 
had divided his cloak with them. So she, following the 
example of Lucy, wished to sell everything^that she 
might give. At first she disposed of all her little 
private possessions, then she hegan to pillage the house. 
But at last she gave without judgment and foolishly. 
One evening, two days after her Confirmation, being 
reprimanded for having thrown from the window several 
articles of underwear to a drunken woman, she had a 
terrible attack of anger like those when she was young; 
then, overcome by shame, she was really ill and forced 
to keep her bed for a couple of days. 
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CHAPTER III 

In the meanwhile, weeks and months went bj. Two 
years had passed. Angelique was now fourteen years 
of age and quite womanly. When she read the * Golden 
Legend,* she would have a humming in her ears, the 
blood circulated quickly through the blue veins near her 
temples, and she felt a deep tenderness towards all these 
virgin saints. 

Maidenhood is sister of the angels, the union of all 
good, the overthrow of evil, the domain of faith. It 
gives grace, it is perfection, which has only need to 
show itself to conquer. The action of the Holy Spirit 
rendered Lucy so heavy that a thousand men and five 
pair of oxen could not drag her away from her home. 
An officer who tried to kiss Anastasia was struck blind. 
Under torture, the purity of the virgins is always 
powerful; firom their exquisite white limbs, torn by 
instruments, milk flows instead of blood. Ten different 
times the story is told of the young convert who, to 
escape from her family, who wish her to marry against 
her will, assumes the garb of a monk, is accused of some' 
misdeed, suffers punfshment without indicating herself, 
and at last triumphs by announcing her name. Eugenui ^ 
is in thia way ’brought before a judge, whom she re¬ 
cognises as her father and reveals herself to him. Ex- 
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temally the combat of cbastifcy recommences; always 
tbe thorns reappear. Thus the wisest saints shrink 
from being tempted. As the world is filled with snares, 
hermits flee to the desert, where they scourge them¬ 
selves, throw themselves on the snow, or in beds of 
prickly herbs. A solitary monk covers his fingers with ‘ ■ 
his mantle, that he may aid his mother in crossing a 
creek. A martyr bound to a stake, being tempted by 
a young girl, bites off his tongue with his teeth and 
spits it at her. All glorify the state of single blessed¬ 
ness. Alexis, very wealthy and in a high position, 
marries, but leaves his wife at the church-door. One 
weds only to die. Justina, in love with Cyprianus, 
converts him, and they walk together to their punish¬ 
ment. Cecilia, beloved by on angel, reveals the secret 
to Valerian on their wedding-day, and he, that he may 
see the spirit, consents to bo baptised. He found in 
his room Cecilia talking with the angel, who held in his 
hand two wreaths of roses, and, giving one to Cecilia 
and one to Valerian, he said, * Keep these crowns, like 
your hearts, pure and unspotted.’ In many cases it was 
proved that death was stronger than love, and couples 
were united only as a challenge to existence. It was 
said that even the Virgin Mary at times prevented 
betrothids from ending in a marriage. A nobleman, a 
relative of the King of Hungary, renounced his claims 
to a young girl of marvellous beauty on this account. 
‘Suddenly dur Blessed Lady appeared,and said to him: 

' “ If I am indeed so beautiful as you have called me, why 
do you leave me for another ? ” And he became a most 
devout man for the rest of his life.’ 

Among all this saintly company, Angeliqne had her 
pt^erences, and there were those whose e:^p6rienbeU- 
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toudied her to the heart, and helped her to correct her 
failings. Thus the learned Catherine, of high birth, 
enchanted her by her great scientific knowledge, when, 
only eighteen years of ago, she was called by the Empe¬ 
ror Maximus to discuss certain questions with fifty 
rhetoricians and grammarians. She astonished and 
convinced them. *They were amazed and knew not 
what to say, but they remained quiet. And the Emperor 
blamed them for their weakness in allowing themselves 
to be BO easily conquered by a young girl.* The fifty 
professors then declared that they were converted. * And ‘ 
as soon as the tyrant heard that, he had so terrible a fit 
of anger, that he commanded they should all be burned 
to death in the public square.’ In her, eyes Catherine 
was the invincible learned woman, as proud and dazzling 
in intellect as in beauty, just as she would have liked 
to be, that she might convert men, and be fed in prison 
by a dove, before having her head cut oft. But Saint 
Elizabeth, the daughter of the King of Hungary, was 
for her a constant teacher and guide. Whenever she . 
was inclined to yield to heir violent temper, she thought 
of this model of gentleness and simplicity, who was at 
five years of age very devout, refusing to join her play¬ 
mates in their sports, and sleeping on the ground, 

. that, in abasing herself, she might all the better render 
homage to God. Later, she was the faithful, obedient 
wife of the Landgrave of Thuringia, always showing to 
her husband a smiling face, although she passed her 
nights in tears. When she became a widow she was 
driven from her estates, but was happy to lead the life 
of poverty. ‘ Her dress was so thin from use, that she 
wore a grey iqiantle, lengthened out by cloth of a dif¬ 
ferent shade. The sleeves of her jacket had b^n torn, 
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and were mended with a material of another colour. 
The king, her father, wishing her to come to him, sent 
for her by a Count. And when the Count saw her 
clothed in such a way and spinning, overcome with 
surprise and grief, he exclaimed: * Never before did one 
see the daughter of a Royal House in so miserable a 
garb, and never was one known to spin wool until now.’ 
So Christian and sincere was her humility, that she ate 
black bread with the poorest peasants, nursed them 
when ill, dressed their sores without repugnance, put on 
coarse garments like theirs, and followed them in the 
church processionB with hare feet. She was once washr 
ing the porringers and the utensils of the kitchen, when 
the maids, seeing her so out of place, urged her to desist, 
but she replied, ‘ Could I find another task more menial 
oven than this, I would do it.’ Influenced by her ex¬ 
ample, Angelique, who was formerly angry when obliged 
to do any cleaning in the kitchen, now ttied to invent 
some extremely disagreeable task when she felt nervous 
. and in need of control. 

But more than Catherine, more than Elizabeth, far 
nearer and dearer to her than all the other saints, was 
Agnes, the child-martyr; and her heart leaped with joy 
' on refinding in the ‘ Golden Legend ’ this virgin, clothed 
with her own hair, who had protected her under the 
Cathedral portal. What ardour of pure love, as she 
repelled the son of the Governor when he accosted her 
on her way from school! ‘ Go—Cleave me, minister of 
" death, commencement of sin, and child of treason!’ 
How exquisitely she described her j)eloved! * 1 love 
the One whose Mother was a Virgin, and whose father 
was faithful to her, at whose beauty the gun and moon 
marvdfied, and at whose touch the dead were mode 
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alive.’ And when Aspasien commanded that * her throat 
should be cut by the sword/ she ascended into Paradise 
to be united to her ‘ betrothed, whiter and purer than 
silver-gilt.* 

Always, when weary or disturbed, Angelique called 
upon and implored her, and it seemed as if peace came 
to her at once. She saw her constantly near her, and 
often she regretted having done or thought of things 
which would have displeased her. 

One evening as she was kissing her hands, a habit 
which she still at times indulged in, she suddenly 
blushed and turned away, sdthough she was quite alone, 
for it seemed as if the little saint must have seen her. 
Agnes was her guardian angel. 

Thus, at fifteen Angelique was an adorable child. 
Certainly, neither the quiet, laborious life, nor the 
soothing shadows of the Cathedral, nor the legends of 
the beautiful saints, had made her an angel, a creature 
of absolute perfection. She was often angry, and certain 
weaknesses of character showed themselves, which had 
never been sufiiciently guarded against; but she was 
always ashamed and penitent if she had done wrong, 
for she wished so much to be perfect. And she was so 
human, so full of life, so ignorant, and withal so pure 
in reality. 

One day, on returning from a long excursion which 
the Huberts allowed her to take twice a year, on Pente¬ 
cost Monday and on Assumption Day, she took home 
with her a sweetbnar bush, and then amused herself 
by replanting it in |he narrow garden. She trimmed 
'it and watered it' well: it grew and sent out long 
branches, filled with odour. With her usual intensity,' 
'she wat<^ed it daily, but was unwilling to have it 
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grafted, As she wished to see if, by some miracle, it 
could not be made to bear roses. She danc^ around 
it, she repeated constantly: * This bush is like me; it is 
like me! ’ And if one joked her upon her great wild- 
rose bush, she joined them in their laughter, although a 
little pale, and with tears almost ready to fall. Her 
violet-coloured eyes were softer than ever, her half- 
opened lips revealed little white teeth, and her oval face 
had a golden aureole from her light wavy hair. She 
had grown tall without being too slight; her neck and 
shoulders were exquisitely graceful; her chest was full, 
her» waist flexible; and gay, healthy, of a rare beauty, 
she had an infinite charm, arising from the innocence 
and purity of her soul. 

Every day the affection of the Huberts for her inr 
creased. They often talked together of their mutual 
wish to adopt her. Yet they took no active .measures 
in that way, lest they might have cause to regret it. 
One morning, when the husband announced his final 
decision, his wife suddenly began to weep bitterly. 
To adopt a child? Was not that the same as giving 
up all hc^e of having one of their own ? Yet it was 
useless for them to expect one now, after so many years 
of waiting, and she gave her consent, in reality ddighted 
that she could call her her daughter. When Angelique 
was spoken to on the subject, she threw her arms 
around their necks, kissed them both, and was almost 
' choked with tears of joy. 

So it was agreed upon that she was always to. re- 
' main with them in this house, which now seemed to be 
filled idth her presence, rejuvenated by her youth, and 
penetrated by her laughter. But an unSxpeci^.ob- 
; rtade^yms met with at the first step. The Justice of 
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tbe Peace, Monsieur Grandsire, on being consulted, 
explained to tbem the radical impossibility of adoption, 
since by'law the adopted must be ‘of age/ Then, 
seeing their disappointment, he suggested the expe¬ 
dient' of a legal guardianship: any individual over fifty 
years of age can attach to himself a minor of fifteen 
"years or less by a legal claim, on becoming their ofiicial 
protector. The ages were all right, so they were de¬ 
lighted, and accepted. It was even arranged that they 
should afterwards confer the title of adoption upon 
their ward by way of their united last will and testa¬ 
ment, as such a thing would be permitted by the Code. 
Monsieur Grandsire, furnished with the demand of the 
husband and the authorisation of the wife, then put 
himself in communication with the Director of Public 
Aid, the general guardian for all abandoned children, 
whose consent it was necessary to have# Great in¬ 
quiries were mode, and at last the necessary papers 
were placed in Paris, with a certain Justice of the 
Peace chosen for the purpose. And all was ready ex¬ 
cept the official report which constitutes the legality of 
guardianship, when the Huberts suddenly were taken 
with certain scruples. 

Before receiving Angelique into their family, ought 
not they to ascertain if she had any relatives on her 
side? Was her mother still alive? Had they the 
right to dispose of the daughter without being abso-. 
lutely sure that she had willingly been given up and 
deserted ? Then, in r^lity, the unknown origin of tlie 
child, which had tioubled them long ago, came back to 
them now and made tbem hesitate. l?hey were so tor- 
xhented by this anxiety that they could not sleep. 

Without any more talk, Hubert unexpectedly an- 
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noxmoed that he was going to Paris. Suqh a joamey 
seemed like a catastrophe in his calm existence. He 
explained the necessity of it to Angeliqne, by speaking 
of the guardianship. He hoped to arrange everything 
in twenty-four hours. But once in the city, days 
passed; obstacles arose on every side. He spent a 
week there, sent from one to another, really doing 
nothing, and quite discouraged. In the first place, he 
was received very coldly at the Office of Public Assist¬ 
ance. The rule of the Administration is that children 
shall not be told of their parents until they are of age. 
So for two mornings in succession he was sent away 
from the office. He persisted, however, explained the 
matter to three secretaries, made himself hoarse in 
talking to an under-officer, who wished to counsel him 
that he had no official papers. The Administration 
were quite ignorant. A nurse had left the child there, 
^Angelique Marie,’ without naming the inother. In 
despair he was about to return to Beaumont, when a 
new idea impelled him to return for the fourth time to 
the office, to see the book in which the arrival of the 
Infant bad been noted down, and in that way to have 
the address of the nurse. That proved to be quite an 
undertaking. But at last he succeeded, and found.it 
was a Madame Foucart, and that in 1850 she lived on 
the Hue des Deux-Ecus. 

Then he recommenced his hunting up and down. 
The end of the Rue des Deux-Ecus had been de¬ 
molished, and no shopkeeper in the neighbourhood 
recollected ever having heard of Madame Foacart. He 
consulted the directory, but there was no such name. 
Looking at every sign as he walked along, he called 
on one after another, and at last, in this way-, he had 
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the good fortune to find an old woman, who exclaimed, 
in answer to his questions, *What! do 1 know Madame 
Foucart ? A most honourable person, but one who has 
had many misfortunes. She lives on the Bue de Cen- 
sier, quite at the other end of Paris.’ He hastened 
there at once. 

Warned by experience, he determined now to be 
diplomatic. But Madame Foucart, an enormous woman, 
would not allow him to ask questions in the good order 
he had arranged them before going there. As soon as 
he mentioned the two names of the child, she seemed 
to be eager to talk, and she related its whole history in 
a most spiteful way. * Ah I the child was alive! Very 
well; she might flatter herself that she had for a 
mother a most famous hussy ? Yes, Madame Sidonie, 
as she was called since she became a widow, was a 
woman of a good family, having, it is said, a brother 
who was a minister, but that did not prevent her from 
being very bad.’ And she explained that she had 
made her acquaintance when she kept, on the Bue 
Saint-Honor4, a little shop where they dealt in fruit 
and oil from Provence, she and her husband, when 
they came from Plassans, hoping to make their fortune 
in the city. The husband died and was buried, and 
soon after Madame Sidonie had a little daughter, which 
she sent at once to the hospital, and never after even 
inquired for her, as she was ‘ a heartless woman, cold 
as a protest and brutal as a sheriff’s aid.’ A fault 
rATi be pardoned, but not ingratitude! Was not it true 
that, obliged to leaje her shop as she was so heavOy in 
deht, she had been received and cared for by Madame 
Foucart? And when in her turn she herself had fallen 
into dijOiculties, she bad never been able to obtain from 
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Madame Sidonie, even the month’s board she owed her, 
nor the fifteen francs she had once lent her. To-day 
the ‘ hateful thing ’ llred on the Bue de Faubourg-. 
Poissonnidre, where she had a little apartment of three 
rooms. She pretended to be a cleaner and mender of 
lace, but she sold a good many other things. Ah! 
yes! such a mother as that it was best to know nothing 
about*! 

An hour later, Hubert was walking round the house' 
where Madame Sidonie lived. He saw through the 
window a woman, thin, pale, coarse-looking, wearing an 
old black gown, stained and greased. Never could the 
heart of such a person be touched by the recollection 
of a daughter whom she had only seen on the day of 
its birth. He concluded it would be best not to repeat, 
even to his wife, many things that he had just learned. 
Still he hesitated. Once more he passed by the place, 
and looked again. Ought not he to go in, to intro¬ 
duce himself, and to ask-the consent of the unnatural' 
parent ? As on honest man, it was for him to judge if 
he had the right of cutting the tie there and for ever. 
Brusquely he turned his back, hurried away, and re¬ 
turned that evening to Beaumont. 

. Hubertine had just learned that the procds-verhcd at 
Monsieur Grandsire’s, for the guardianship of the childy 
had been signed. And' when Angelique threw hprself 
into Hubert’s arms, he saw clearly by the look of sup¬ 
plication in her eyes, that she had understood thp true 
reason of his journey. 

V Then he said quietly: ‘My clsild, your mother is 
hot Uving.* Angelique wept, as she kissed him most 
ofifecticmately.' Alter this the subject* was not r^erred 
to^ She was their daughter. 
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At Whitsuntide, this year, the Uuberts had taken 
Angelique- with them to lunch at the ruins of the 
Oh&teau d’Hautecoeur, which overlooks the Ligneul, 
two leagues below Beaumont; and, after the day spent 
in running and laughing in the open air, the young 
girl still slept when, the next morning, the old house- 
clock struck eight. 

Hubertine was obliged to go up and rap at her 
door. 

‘ Ah, well I little lazy child! We have already had 
our breakfast, and it is late/ 

Angelique -dressed herself quickly and went down 
to the kitchen, where she took her rolls and coffee 
alone. Then, when she entered the workroom, where 
Hubert and his wife had just seated themselves, after 
having arranged their frames for embroidery, she 
said: 

‘ Oh! how soundly 1 did sleep! I had quite for¬ 
gotten that we had promised to finish this chasuble 
for next Sunday.’ 

This workroom, the windows of which opened upon 
the garden, was a large apartment, preserved almost en¬ 
tirely in its original state. The two principal beams of 
the ceiling, and the three visible cross-beams of sup- 
portj had not even been whitewashed, and they were 
blackened by smoke and worm-eaten, while, through 
the openings of the broken plaster, here and there, the* 
laths of the inner joists could be seen. On one of the 
stone corbels, which supported the beams, was the date 
1463, without doubt the date of the construction of 
Re building. The phimney-piece, also in ston©, broken 
and.disjointed, had traces of its original elegance, with 
its slender uprights, its brackets, its frieze with. a. 
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cornice, and its basket-shaped funnel terminating in a 
crown. On thd frieze could be seen even now, as if 
softened by age, an ingenious attempt at. sculpture, in 
the way of a likeness of Saint Clair, the patron of 
embroiderers. But this chimney was no longer used, 
and the fireplace had been turned into an open closet 
by putting shelves therein, on which were piles of de¬ 
signs and patterns. The room was now heated by a 
great bell-shaped cast-iron stove, the pipe of which, 
after going the whole length of the ceiling, entered an 
opening made expressly for it in the Wall. The doors, 
already shaky, were of the time of Louis XIY. The 
original tiles of the floor were nearly all gone, and had 
been replaced, one by one, by those of a later style. It 
was nearly a hundred years since the yellow walls had 
been coloured, and at the top of the room they were 
almost of a greyish white, and, lower down, were 
scratched and spotted with saltpetre. Each year there 
was talk of repainting them, but nothing had yet been 
done, fix)m a dislike of making any change. 

Hubertine, busy at her work, raised her head as 
Angelique spoke and said: 

* Ton know that if our work is done on Sunday, 
1 have promised to give yon a basket of pansies for 
your garden.’ 

The young, girl exclaimed gaily: * Oh, yes! that is 
true. Ah, well! I will do my best then! But where 
is my thimble ? It seems as if idl working implements 
take to themselves wings and fly away, if not in com 
stant use.’ • 

She slipped the old daigtier of ivory on the second 
joint of h^ little finger, and took her place on the other 
side of the frame, opposite to the window. 
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Since the middle of the last century there had not 
been the slightest modification in the fittings and 
arrangements of the workroom. Fashions changed, the 
art of the embroiderer was transformed,- but there was 
still seen fastened to the wall the chantlate, the great 
piece of wood where was placed one end of the frame 
or work, while the other end was supported by a mov¬ 
able trestle. In the comers were many ancient tools— 
a little machine called a '• diligent,* with its wheels and 
its long pins, to wind the gold thread on the reels with¬ 
out touching it; a hand spinning-wheel; a species of 
pulley to twist the threads which were attached to the 
wall; rollers of various sizes covered with silks and 
threads used in the crochet embroidery. Upon a shelf 
was spread out an old collection of punches for the 
spangles, and there was also to bo seen a valuable relic, 
in the shape of the classic chandelier in hammered 
brass which belonged to some ancient master-work¬ 
man. On the rings of a rack made of a nailed leather 
strap were hung awls, mallets, hammers, irons to cut 
the vellum, and roughing chisels of bogwood, which 
were used to smooth the threads as fast as they were 
employed. And yet again, at the foot of the heavy 
oaken table on which the cutting-out was done, was a 
great winder, whose two movable reels of wicker held, 
the deeins. Long chains of spools of bright-coloured 
silks strung on cords were hung near the case of 
drawers. On the floor-was a large bosket filled with 
empty bobbins. A pair of great shears rested on the 
straw seat of one of the chairs, and a ball of cord had 
just fiiUen on the floor, half unwound. 

^ Oh! what lorely weather! What perfect weather! ’ 
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continiied Angeliqne. * It is a pleasure simply to live 
and to breathe.’ 

And before stooping to apply herself to her work, 
she delayed another moment before the open window, 
through which entered all the beauty of a radiant May 
morning. 
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CHAPTER IV 

The snn Bhone brightly on the roof of the Cathedral, a 
fresh odour of lilacs came up from the bushes in the 
garden of the Bishop. Angelique smiled, os she stood 
there, dazzled, and as if bathed in the springtide. 
Then, starting as if suddenly awakened from sleep, she 
said : 

, ‘ ‘ Father, I have no more gold thread for my work.* 
Hubert, who had just finished pricking the tracing 
of the pattern of a cope, went to get a skein from the 
cose of drawers, cut it, tapered off the two ends by 
scratching the gold which covered the silk, and he 
brought it to her rolled up in parchment. 

* Is that all you need ? * 

‘ Yes, thanks.* 

With a quick glance she had assured herself that 
nothing more was wanting; the needles were supplied 
with the different golds, the red, the green, and the 
blue; there were spools of every shade of silk; the 
spangly were ready; %nd the twisted wires for the 
gold lace were in the crown of a hat which served as a 
box, with the long fine needles, the steel pincers, the 
thimbles, the scissors^ and the 1^11 of wax. All those 
.were on the fr^e even, or on the material stretched 
therein^ which was protected by a thick brown paper. 
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’•She had threaded a needle with the gold thread. 
But at the first stitch it brokoi and she was obliged to 
thread it again, breaking off tiny bits of the gold, which 
she threw immediately into the pasteboard waste-b^ket 
which was near her. 

* Now c^t last I am ready,’ she said, as she finished 
her first stitch. 

Perfect silence followed. Hubert was preparing to 
stretch some material on another frame. He had 
placed the two heavy ends on the chantlate and the 
trestle directly opposite in such a way as to take 
lengthwise the red silk of the cope, the breadths of 
which' Hubertine had just stitched together, and fitting 
the laths into *the mortice of the beams, he fastened 
them with four little nails. Then, after smoothing the 
material many times from right to left, he finished 
stretching it and tacked on the nails. To assure liim- 
self that it was thoroughly tight and firm, he tapped on 
the cloth with his fingers and it sounded like a drum. 

Angelique had become a mo'st skilful worker, and 
the Huberts were astonished at her cleverness and taste. 
In addition to what they had taught her, she carried 
into all she did her personal enthusiasm, which gave 
life to fiowers and faith to symbols. Under her fiends, 
silk and gold seemed animated; the smaller ornaments 
■ were full of mystic meaning; she gave herself up to it 
entirely, with her imagination constantly active and her 
firm bdief in the infinitade of the invisible world. , 

The Diocese of Beaumont had been so charmed with 
certain pieces of. her embroidery, that a clergyman who 
was an archaeologist, and onotheif who was an admirer 
of pictures, had come to see her, and were in raptures 
'before her Yirgins, which they compared to the simple, 
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gracious figures of the earliest masters. There was the 
same sincerity, the same sentiment of the beyond, as if 
encircled in the minutest perfection of detail. She had. 
the real gift of design, a miraculous one indeed, which, 
without a teacher, with nothing but her evening studies 
by lamplight, enabled her often to correct her models, 
to deviate entirely from them, and to follow her own 
fancies, creating beautiful things with the point of her 
needle. So the Huberts, who had always insisted that 
a thorough knowledge of the science of drawing was 
necessary to make a good ehibroidercr, were obliged to 
yield, before her, notwithstanding their long experience. 
And, little by little, they modestly withdrew into the 
baclrground, becoming simply her aids, surrendering to 
her all the most elaborate work, the under part of 
which they prepared for her. 

From one end of the year to the other, what bril¬ 
liant and sacred marvels passed through her hands! 
She was always occupied with silks, satins, velvets, or 
cloths of gold or silver. She embroidered chasubles, 
stoles, maniples, copes, dalmatics, mitres, banners, and 
veils for the chalice and the pyx. But, above all, their 
orders for chasubles never failed, and they worked con¬ 
stantly at those vestments, with their five colours: the 
white, for Confessors and Virgins; the red, for Apostles 
and Martyrs; the black, for the days of fasting and for 
the dead; the violet, for the Innocents; and the green, 
for f&te-^ys. Gold was also often used in place of 
white or of green. The same symbols were always in 
the centre of the Ci^pss: the monograms of Jesus and 
of the Virgin Mary, the triangle surrounded with rays,* 
the lamb, the pelican, the dove, a chalice, a monstrance, 
and a bleeding heart pierced with thorns; while higher 
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up* and on the arms were designs, or flowers, all the 
ornamentation being in the ancient style, and all the 
flora in large blossoms, like anemones, tulips, peonies, 
pomegranates, or hortensias. No season passed in 
which she did not remake the grapes and thorns sym¬ 
bolic, putting 8il7er on black, and gold on red. For 
the most costly.vestments, she varied the pictures of 
the heads of saints, having, as a central design, the 
Annunciation, the Last Supper, or the Crucifixion. 
Sometimes the orfreys were worked on the original 
material itself; at others, she applied bands of silk or 
satin on brocades of gold cloth, or of velvet. And all 
this efilorescence of sacred splendour was created, littla 
by little, by her deft fingers. At this momenff the 
vestment oh which Angelique was at work was a chasu- 
•ble of white satin, the cross of which was made by a 
sheaf of golden lilies intertwined with bright roses, in 
various shades of silk. In the centre, in a wreath of 
little roses of dead gold, was the monogram of the 
Blessed Virgin, in red and green gold, with a great 
variety of ornaments. 

For an hour, daring which she dsilfully finished'the 
. little roses, the silence had not been' broken even by a 
single word. But her thread broke again, and she re¬ 
threaded her' needle by feeling carefully under the 
firame, as only an adroit person can do. Then{ as she 
raised her head, she again inhaled with satisfaction the 
pure, fre^ air that came in from the garden. 

‘ Ah!' she said softly,how beautiful it was yesteiv 
day! fihe sunshine is always'pe^ect.* 

Hubertine shook her head as she stopped'to watx 
her thread. . 

< As fi>r me, I am so wearied, it seems as if 1 had no 
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arms, and it tires me to work. Bat that is not strange, 
for 1 so seldom go out, and am no longer yoang and 
strong, as you are at sixteen.* 

Angelique had reseated lierself and resumed her 
work. She prepared the lilies by sewing bits of vellum 
. on certain places that had been marked, so as to give 
them relief, but the floivers themselves were not to be 
made until later, for fear the gold be tarnished were 
the hands moved much over it. 

Hubert, who, having finished arranging the material 
in its frame, was about drawing with pumice the pattern 
of the cope) joined in the conversation and said: ‘ These 
first warm days of luring are sure to give me a terrible 
headache.’ 

Angeliqne’s eyes seemed to be va^ely lost in the 
rays which now fell upon one of the flying buttresses of 
the church, as she dreamily added: ‘ Oh no, father, I 
do not think so. One day in the lively air, like yester¬ 
day, does me a world of good.’ 

- Having finished the little golden leaves, she began 
one of the large roses, near the lilies. Already she had 
threaded several needles with the silks required, and 
she embroidered in stitches varying in len^h, accord¬ 
ing to the natural po8iti(.n and movement of the petals, 
and notwithstanding the extreme delicacy and absorb- 
itg nature of this work, the recollections of the previous 
day,, which she lived over again in thought and in 
silence, now came to hSr lips, and crowded so closely 
upon each other that she no longer tried, to keep them 
b^k. So she ttdked of their setting out upon their 
expedition,, of the beautiful fields they crossed, pf their 
lunch over there in the ruins of Hautecoeur, upon the 
flagstones of a little room whose tumbledown walla 
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towered far above the Ligneul, which rolled gently 
among the willows fifty yards below them. 

She was enthusiastic over these crumbling ruins, 
and the scattered blocks of stone among the brambles, 
which showed how enormous the colossal structure must 
have been as, when first built, it commanded the two 
valleys. The donjon remained, nearly two hundred 
feet in height, discoloured, cracked, but nevertheless 
firm, upon its foundation pillars fifteen feet thick. Two 
of its towers had also resisted the attacks of Time— 
that of Charlemagne and that of David—united by a 
heavy wall almost intact. In the interior, the chapel, 
the court-room, and certain chambers were still easily 
recognised; and all this appeared to have been built 
by giants, for the steps of the stairways, the sills of the 
windows, and the benches on the terraces, were all on a 
scale far out of proportion for the generation of to-day. 
It was, in feet, quite a little fortified city. Five hun¬ 
dred men could have sustained there a siege of thirty 
months without suffering from want of ammunition or 
of provisions. For two centuries the bricks of the 
lowest story had been disjointed by the wild roses; 
lilacs and laburnums covered with blossoms the rubbish 
of the fallen ceilings; a plane-tree had even grown op 
in the fireplace of the guardroom. But when, at sunset, 
the outline of the donjon cast its long shadow over 
three leagues, of cultivated ground, and the colossal* 
GhAteau seemed to be rebuilt ib the evening mists, one 
still felt the great strength, and the old sovereignty, 
which had made of it so impreg^ble a fortress that 
even the kings of France trembM before it. 

* And 1 am sure,* continued Angelique, * that it is 
inhabited by the souls of the dead, who return at night. 
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All kinds of noises are heard there; in every direction 
are monsters who look at yon, and when I turned 
round as we were coming away, I saw great white 
figures fluttering above the wall. But, mother, you 
know all the history of the castle, do you not? ’ 

Hubertine. replied, as she smiled in an amused 
way: ^ Oh! as for ghosts, I have never seen any of 
them .myself.’ 

But in reality, she remembered perfectly the his« 
tory, which had read long ago, and to satisfy the 
eager questionings of the young girl, she was obliged 
to relate it over again. 

The land belonged to the Bishopric of Rheims, 
since the days of Saint Remi, who had received it 
from Clovis. 

An archbishop, Severin, in the early years of the 
tenth century, had erected at Hautecoeur a fortress to 
defend the country against the Normans, who were 
coming up the river Oise, into which the Ligneul flows. 

In the following century a successor of Severin 
gave it in flef to Norbert, a younger son of the house 
of Normandy, in consideration of an annual quit- 
rent of sixty sous, and on the condition that the city 
of Beaumont and its church should remain free and 
unincumbered. It was in this way that Norbert I. be¬ 
came the head of the Marquesses of Hautecceur, whose 
famous line from that date became so well known in ' 
histoiy. Herv6 lY., excommunicated twice for hie 
robbery of ecclesiastical property, became a noted high¬ 
wayman, who killed, on a certain occasion, with his own 
hands, thirty citize&s, and his tower was razed to the 
ground by Louis le Gros, against whom he had dared to 
declare war. Raoul I., who went to the Crusades, with 
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Philip Augustas, perished before Saint Jean d’Acre, 
having been pierced through the heart by a lance. But 
the most illustrious of the race was John Y., the Great, 
who, in .1225, rebuilt the fortress, finishing in less than 
five years this formidable Chdteau of Hautecocur, under 
whose shelter he, for a moment, dreamed of aspiring to 
the throne of France, and after having escaped from 
being killed in twenty battles, he at last died quietly in 
his bed, brother-in-law to the King of Scotland. Then 
came Felician III., who-made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
barefooted; Hervd YU., who assorted his claims to the 
throne of Scotland; and still many others, noble and 
powerful in their day and generation, down to Jean 
IX., who, under Mazarin, had the grief of assisting at 
the dismantling of the castle. After a desperate siege, 
the vaults of the towers and of the donjon were blown 
up with powder, and the,different constructions were 
set on fire; where Charles YI. had been sent to rest, 
and to turn his attention frotn his vagaries, and where, 
nearly two hundred years later, Henri lY. had passed a 
week as Gabrielle D'Estress. Thenceforth, all these 
royal souvenirs had passed into oblivion. 

Angelique, without stopping the movement of her 
needle, listened eagerly, as if the vision of these post 
. 'grandeurs rose up from her frame, in proportion as the 
rose grew there in its delicate life of colour. Her 
ignorance of general history enlarged facts, and she 
received them as if they were the basis of a marvellous 
legend. She trembled with delight, and, transpqiM 
by her faith, it seemed as if the reconstructed OMteau 
mounted to the very gates of heaVen, and the Haute- 
coeurs were cousins to the Yirgin Mary. 

When there was a pause in the recital she ashed* 
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* Is not onr new Bishop, Monseigneur d’Hautecocur, a 
descendant of this noted family ? ’ 

Hubertine replied that Monseigneur must belong to 
the younger branch of the family, as the elder branch 
had been extinct for a very long time. It was, indeed, 
a most singular return, as for centuries the Marquesses 
of Hautecoeur and the clergy of Beaumont had been 
hostile to each other. Towards 1150 an abbot under¬ 
took to build a church, with no other resources than 
those of his Order; so his funds soon gave out, when 
the edifice was no higher than the arches of the 
side chapels, and they were obliged to cover the nave 
with a wooden roof. Eighty years passed, and Jean V. 
came to rebuild the Chateau, when he gave three hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds, which, added to other sums, 
enabled the work on the church to be continued. The 
nave was finished, but the two towers and the great 
front were terminated much later, towards 1430, in the 
full fifteenth century. To recompense Jean Y. for his 
liberality, the clergy accorded to him, for himself and 
his descendants, the right of burial in a chapel of the 
apse, consecrated to St: George, and which, since that 
time, had been called the Chapel Hautecoeur. But 
these good terms were not of long duration. The free¬ 
dom of Beaumont was put in constant peril by the 
Oh&tean, and there were continual hostilities on the 
questions of tribute and of precedence. One especially, 
the right of paying toll, which the nobles demanded 
for the navigation of the Ligneul, perpetuated the 
quarrels. Then 4 was that the great prosperity of the 
lower .town began, with its manufacturing of fine linen 
and lace, and &om this epoch the fortune of Beaumont 
increased daily, while that' of Hautecoeur diminiBhed, 
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until the time when the castle was dismantled and the 
church triumphed. Louis XIV. made of it a cathedral, 
a bishop’s palace was built in the old enclosure of the 
monks, and, by a singular chain of circumstances, to¬ 
day a member of the family of Hautecoeur had re¬ 
turned as a bishop to command the clergy, who, always 
powerful, had conquered his ancestors, after a contest of 
four hundred years. 

*But,’ said Angelique, ‘Monseigneur has been 
monied, and has not he a son at least twenty years of 
age ? * 

Hubertine had taken up the shears to remodel one 
of the pieces of vellum. * 

‘ Yes,’ she replied, ‘ the Abbot Oomille told me the 
whole story, and it is a very sad history. When but 
twenty years of age. Monseigneur was a captain under 
Charles X. In 1830, when only four-and-twenty, he 
resigned his position in the army, and it is said that 
from that time until he was forty years of age he led 
an adventurous life, travelling everywhere and having 
many strange experiences. At last, one evening, he 
met, at the hduse of a friend in the country, the 
daughter of the Count de Yalencay, Mademoiselle 
Pauline, very wealthy, marvellously beautiful, and 
scarcely nineteen yeaia of age, twenty-two years 
younger than himself. He fell violently in love with 
her, and, as she returned his affection, there was no 
reason why the marriage should not take place at 
once. He then bought the ruins of Hautecceur for a 
mere song—ten thousand francs, I ^believe—with the 
intention of repairing the Chateau and instaliing his 
wife therein when all would be in order and in readi¬ 
ness, to receive her. In the meanwhile they went to 
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live on one of his family estates in Anjou, scarcely see¬ 
ing any of their friends, and finding in their united 
happiness the days all too short. But, alas! at the end 
of a year Paulina had a son and died. 

Hubert, who was still occupied with marking out 
his pattern, raised his head, showing a very pale face as 
he said in a low voice; * Oh ! the unhappy man! * 

^ It was said that ho himself almost died from his 
great grief,’ continued Hubortine. ‘At all events, 
a fortnight later ho entered into holy Orders, and 
soon became a priest. That was twenty years ago, 
and now he is a bishop. But 1 have also been told 
that during all this time he has refused to see his 
son, the child whose birth cost the life of its mother. 
He had placed him wilh an uncle of his wife’s, 
an old abbot, not wishing even to hear of him, and 
trying to forget his existence. One day a picture of 
the boy was sent him, but in looking at it he found so 
strong a resemblance to his beloved dead that he fell on 
the fioor unconscious and stiff, as if he had received a 
blow from a hammer. . . . Now age and prayer havo 
helped to soften his deep grief, for yesterday the good 
Father Comille told me that Monseigneur had just 
decided to send for his son to come to Him.’ 

Angelique, having finished her rose, so fresh and 
natural that a perfume seemed to be exhaled from it, 
looked again through 'the window into the sunny 
garden, and, as if in a reverie, she said in a low voico: 
* The son of Monseigneur! * 

Hubertine continued her story. 

‘It seems that*the young man is handsome as a 
god, and his fiithe» wished him to be educated for the 
priesthood. But the old abbot would not consent to 
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tbat, Baying that the youth had not the slightest incli-, 
nation in that direction. And then) to crown all, hia 
wealth, it is said, is enormous. Two million pounds 
sterling! Yes, indeed! His mother left him a tenth 
of that sum, which was invested in land in Paris, where 
the increase in the price of real estate has been so 
great, that to day it represents fifty millions of francs. 
In shoi't, rich as a king! ’ 

‘ Eich as a king, beautiful as a god! * repeated 
Angelique unconsciously, in her dreamy voice. 

And with one hand she mechanically took from the 
frame a bobbin wound with gold thread, in order to 
make the open-work centre of one of the large lilies. 
After having loosened the end from the point of tho 
reel, she fastened it with a double stitch of silk to the 
. edge of the vellum which was to give a thickness to 
the embroidery. Then, continuing her work, she said 
again, without finishing her thought, which seemed lost 
in the vagueness of its desire, * Oh! as for me, what I 
would like, that which I would like above all else——* 

The silence fell again, deep and profound, broken 
only by the dull sound of chanting which come from 
the church. Hubert arranged his design by repassing 
with a little brush all the perforated lines of the draiv-- 
ing, and thus the ornamentation of the cope appeared 
in white on the red silk. It was he who first resumed 
speaking. 

* Ah! those ancient days were niagnificent! Noble* 
men then wore costumes weighted with embroidery. At 
Lyons,'material was sometimes sold for as much as 
. hundred fiwcs an elL One oughiftp read the 
and regulations of the Guild Master Workmen^ 
where it is l^d down that “The embroiderers cl 
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King have -always the right to sammon, by armed 
force if necessary, the workmen of other masters.” . . . 
And then we had coats of arms, too! Azure, a fesse 
engrailed or, between three fleurs-de-lys of the same, 
two of them being near the top and the third in the 
point. Ah! it was indeed beautiful in the days of long 
ago!* 

He stopped a moment, tapping the frame with his 
fingers to shake off the dust. Then he continued: 

* At Beaumont they still have a legend about the 
Hautecceurs, which my mother often related to me 
when 1 was a child. ... A frightful plague ravaged the 
town, and half of the inhabitants had already fallen 
victims to it, when Jean V., he who had rebuilt the 
fortress, perceived that God had given him the power 
to contend against the scourge. Then he went on foot 
to the houses of the sick, fell on his knees, kissed them, 
and os soon as his lips hod touched them, while he said, 
“ If God is willing, I wish it,** the sufferers were healed. * 
And lo! that is why thei^e words have remained the 
device of the Hautecceurs, who all have since that day 
been able to cure the plague. , . . Ah! what a proud 
race of men! A noble dynasty! Monseigneur him¬ 
self is called Jean XII., and the first name of his son 
must also be followed by a number^ like that of o 
prince.’ 

He stopped. Each one of his words lulled and pro- 
Ibnged the reverie of Angeliqne. She continued, in a 
half^sihging tone: * Oh! what I wish for myself! That 
^hich I would like above all else . . * 

Holding the boSbin, without touching the thread, ^ 
j^e .twisted the gold by moving it from left to right 
tfte^tely on the vellum, fastening it at each turn with 
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a stitch ia silk. Little by little the great golden lily 
blossomed out. 

‘ Soon she continued: * Yes, what I would like above 
all would be to marry a prince—a prince whom I had 
never seen; who would come towards sunset, just before 
the waning daylight, and would take me by the hand 
and lead me to his palace. And 1 should wish him to 
be very handsome, as well as very rich! Yes, the most 
beautiful and the wealthiest man that had ever been 
seen on the earth ! He should have superb horses that 
I could hear neighing under my windows, and jewels 
which he would pour in streams into my lap, and gold 
that would fall from my hands in a deluge when 1 
opened them. And what 1 wish still further is, that 
this prince of mine should love me to distractidn, so 
that 1 might also love him desperately. We would 
then remain very young, very good, and very noble, for 
ever! * 

Hubert, leaving his work, had approached her 
smilingly; whilst Hubertine, in a friendly way, shook 
her finger at the young girl. 

‘ Oh, what a vain little creature! Ah! ambitious 
child, you are quite incorrigible. Now, you are quite 
beside yourself with your need of being a queen. At 
all events such a dream is much better than to steal > 
sugar and to be impertinent. But really, you must not 
indulge in such fancies. It is the Evil One who prompts 
them, and it is pride that speaks, as well as passion.’ 

Gay and candid, Angelique looked her in the face as 
she said: *But mother, mother mine, what are you 
saying? Is it, then, a siii to lov8 that which is rich 
and beautiful ? I love it because it is rich and beautiful, 
and so cheers my heart and coni. A beautiful object 
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brightens everything that is near it, and helps one to 
live, as the sun does. You know very well that I am 
not selfish. Money ? Oh! you would see what a good 
use 1 would make of it, if only I had it in abundance! 
1 would rain it over the town; it should be scattered 
among the miserable. Think what a blessing it would 
be to have no more poverty! In the first place, as for 
you and my father, I would give you eveiything. You 
should be dressed in robes and garments of brocades, 
like the lords and ladies of the olden time.* 

Hubertine shrugged her shoulders and smiled. *lt 
is ridiculous,’ she said. ‘ But, my dear child, you must 
remember that you are poor, and that you have not a 
penny for your marriage-portion. How can you, then, 
for a moment dream of a prince P Are yon, then, so 
desirous to marry a prince ? ’ 

*Why should not I wish to marry such a man?* 
And she looked quite amazed, as she continued: ‘ Marry 
him ? Of course I would do so. Since he would have 
plenty of money, what difference would it make if 1 had 
none ? I should owe everything to him, and on that 
very account I should love him all the more deeply.* 
This victorious reasoning enchanted Hubert, who 
seemed carried above the earth by Angelique’s enthu* 
siasm. He would willingly have accompanied her on 
the wings of a cloud to the regions of fimoy, 

‘ She is right,’ he es:claimed. 

But his wife glanced at him reprovingly. She 
became quite stem. 

* My child, you will think differently later on, when 
you know life better.’ • 

‘ life ?—but I know it already.' 

* Hqw is it possible for you to ksm^ it ? You are 
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t<k> yonng; yon are ignorant of evil. Yet evil ezifito 
and is very powerful/ 

‘Evil—evil?' 

Angeliqne repeated the word very slowly, as if to 
penetrate ite meaning. And in her pure eyes was a look 
of innocent surprise. Evil ? She knew aU about it, 
for she had read of it in the ' Gk)lden Legend.’ Was 
not evil Satan himself? And had not she seen how, al¬ 
though he constantly reappeared, he was always over¬ 
thrown ? After every battle he remained crushed to 
earth, thoroughly conquered, and in a most pitiable 
state. 

‘ Evil ? Ah, mother mine, if you knew how Httle 1 
fear it! It is only necessary once to conquer it, and 
afterwards life is all happiness.* 

Hubertine appeared troubled and looked anxious. 

‘ You will make me almost regret having brought you 
up in this house, alone with us two, and away froxu the 
world as it were. I am really afraid that some day we 
shall regpret having kept you in such complete ignorance 
iof the laities of life, ‘^^at Paradise are you looking 
for ? What is your idea of the world ? ’ 

A look of hope brightened the face of the young girl, 
while, bending forward, she still moved the bobbin bock 
and forth with a continuous, even motion. 

‘You then really think, mother, that I am very 
foolish, do you not ? This world is full of brave people. 
When one is honest and industrious, one is always 
rewarded. I know also that there are some bad peojde,,. 
but they donot count. Wedo not associatetvithth^i 
and they are soon punished for^^heir misdeeds. ' Aud 
then, you see, as for the world, it produces on me, from 
•I'^sUmce, the effect of a great garden; yes, of an im* 
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mense park, all filled with flowers and with sunshine. 
It is such a blessing to live, and life is so sweet that it 
cannot be bad.* 

She grew excited, as if intoxicated hy the bright¬ 
ness of the silks and the gold threads she manipulated 
so well with her skilful fingers. 

‘ Happiness is a very simple thing. We are happy, 
ore we not? All three of us? And why? Simply 
because we love each other. Then, after all, it is no 
more difficult than that; it is only necessary to love 
and to be loved. So, you see, when the one I expect 
really comes, we shall recognise each other immediately. 
It is true I have not yet seen him, but 1 know exactly 
what he ought to be. He will enter here and will say: 

1 have come in search of you.” And I shall reply: 
“ I expected you, and will go with you.** He will take 
me with him, and our future will be at once decided 
upon. He will go into a palace, where all the furniture 
will be of gold, encrusted in diamonds. Oh, it is all 
veiy simple I * 

* Tou ore crazy; so do not talk any more,’ inter¬ 
rupted Hubertine, coldly. 

And seeing that the young girl was still excited, and 
ready to continue to indulge in her fancies, she con¬ 
tinued to reprove her. , 

; ^ 1 beg you to say no more, for you absolutely make 
me tremble. Unhappy child! when we really marry 
you to some poor mortal you Trill be crashed, as you 
fiiirto earth from these heights of the imagination. 
Heppiness, for the greater part of the world, consists in 
hm^ity and obedieiS;e.* 

Amgelique continued to imiile with an almost obsti« 
note tranquillity. * ' ^ 

9 
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* I expQct him, and he will come.’ 

‘ But idle is right,’ exclaimed Hubert, again carried 
away by her enthusiasm, ‘ Why need you scold her ? 
She is certainly pretty, and dainty enough for a king. 
Stranger things than that have happened, and who 
knows what may come ? ’ 

Sadly Hubertine looked at him with her calm eyes., 

‘ Do not encourage her to do wrong, my dear. You 
know, better than anyone, what it costs to follow too 
much the impulses of one’s heart.’ 

He turned deadly pale, and great tears came to 
the edg^ of his eyelids. She immediately repented of 
having reproved him, and rose to offer him her hands. 
But gently disengaging himself, he said, stammer¬ 
ingly : 

* No, no, my dear; I was wrong. Angelique, do 
yon understand me ? You must always listen to your 
mother. She alone is wise, and we are both of us very 
foolish. I am wrong; yea, I acknowledge it.* 

Too disturbed to sit down, leaving the cope upon 
which he had been working, he occupied himself in 
pasting a banner that was finished, although still in its 
frame. After having taken the pot of Flemish glue 
from the chest of drawers, he moistened with a brush 
the underside of the material, to' mi^e the embroidery 
firmer. His lips still trembled, and he remained 
quiet. 

But if Angelique, in her obedience, was also still, 
she allowed her thoughts to follow their course, and her 
fancies mounted higher and still higher. She showed 
it in every feature—^inher mouthf that ecstasy had half 
opened, as well as in her eyes, where the infinite depth 

her visions seemed reflected. Now, this dremn bf b 
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poor girl, sho wove it into the golden embroidery. It 
was for this unknown hero that, little by little, there 
seemed to grow on the white satin the beautiful great 
lilies, and the roses, and the monogram of the Blessed 
Virgin. The stems of the lilies had all the gracious 
pointings of a jet of light, whilst the long slender 
leaves, made of spangles, each one being sewed on with 
gold twist, fell in a shower of stars. In the centre, the 
initials of Mary were like the dazzling of a relief in 
massive gold, a marvellous blending of lacework and of 
embossing, or goffering, which burnt like the glory of a 
tabernacle in the mjstic fire of its rays. And the roses 
of delicately-coloured silks seemed real, and the whole 
chasuble was resplendent in its whiteness of satin, which 
appeared covered almost miraculously with its golden 
blossoms. 

After a long silence, Angelique, whose cheeks were 
flushed by the blood which mounted into them from her 
excitement, raised her head, and, looking at Hubertiue, 
said again, a little maliciously: 

* I expect him, and he will come.* 

It was absurd for her thus to give loose reins to her 
imagination. But she was wilful. She was convinced 
in her own mind that everything would come to pass, 
eventually, as she wished it might. Nothing could 
weaken her happy conviction. 

< Mother,* she added, ^ why do you not believe me, 
since I assure yon it must be as I say ? ’ 

Hubertiue shrugged her shoulders, and concluded 
the best thing for he| to'do was to tease her. 

* But 1 thought, my child, that you never intended 
being married. Tour saints, who seem to have turned 
your head, they led single lives. Bather than do other* 
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wise they converted their lovers, ran away from their 
homes, and were pnt to death/ 

The young girl listened and was confused. But 
soon she laughed merrily. Her perfect health, and all 
her love of life, rang out in this sonorous gaiety.. * The 
histories of the saints I But that was ages ago I Times 
have entirely changed since then. Qod having so com¬ 
pletely triumphed, no longer demands that anyone should 
die for Him/ 

When reading the Legend, it was the marvels 
which fascinated her, not the contempt of the world 
and the desire for death. She added: ‘ Most certainly 
1 expect to be married; to love and to be loved, and 
thus be very happy/ 

' Be careful, my dear,’ said Hubertine, continuing 
to tease her. *You will make your gui^ian angel. 
Saint Agnes, weep. Do not you know that she refused 
' the son of the Governor, and preferred to die, that she 
might be wedded to Jesus? ’ 

The great clock of the belfry began to strike; num¬ 
bers of sparrows flew down from an enormous ivy-plant 
which, framed one of the windows of the apse. In the, 
workroom, Hubert, still silent, had just hung up the 
banner, moist from the glue, that it might dry, on one 
of the great iron hooks fastened to the wall. 

The sun in the coarse of the morning had lightened 
np different parts of the room, and now it shone brightly 
upon the old tools—‘the diligent, the wicker winder, and 
brass i^andelier—and as its rays fell upon the two 
workers, the frame at which the;| were seated seemed 
almost On Are, with its bands policed by use, and with 
the yai^ouBcljectsplaOed upon it, the reels of gold cord, 
4he spangles, Snd the bobbins 
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Then, in this soft, channing air of spring, Angel- 
iqne looked at the beantiful symhollo lily she had just 
finished. Opening wide her ingenuous eyes, she repHed, 
with an air of confiding happiness, to Hubertine’s last 
remark in regard to the dbild-martyr. Saint Agnes: 

*Ah, yes! But it was Jesus who wished it to 
be so.’ 
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CHAPTER V 

Notwithstanding her thoroughly cheerful nature, 
Angelique liked solitude; and it was to her the 
greatest of recreations to be alone in her room, morn¬ 
ing and evening. There she gave herself up to her 
thoughts; there she indulged to the full scope in her 
most joyous fancies. Sometimes even during the day, 
when she could go there for a moment, she was as 
happy as if, in full freedom, she had committed some 
childly prank. 

The chamber was very large, taking in at least half 
of the upper story, the other half being the garret. 
It was whitewashed everywhere; not only the walls 
and the beams, but the joists, even to the visible cop¬ 
ings of the mansard part of the roof; and in this bare 
whiteness, the old oaken furniture seemed almost as 
black as ebony. At the time of the decoration of the 
sleeping-room below, and the improvements made in 
the parlour, the ancient furniture, which had been 
bought at various epochs, had been carried upstairs. 
There was a great carved chest of the Renaissance 
period, a table and chairs which dated from the reign 
of Louis Xni., an enormous bedstAd, style Louis 2JV., 
and a very handsome wardrobe, Louis XY» In the' 
middle of these venerable old things a white peredaih 
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Btove, and the litUe toilet-table, covered with a pretty 
oilcloth, seemed out of place and to mar the dull har¬ 
mony. Curtained with an old-fashioned rose-coloured 
chintz, on which were bouquets of heather, so faded that 
the colour had become a scarcely perceptible pink, the 
enormous bedstead preserved above all the majesty of 
its great age. 

But what pleased Angelique more than anything 
else was the little balcony on which the window opened. 
Of the two original windows, one of them, that at the 
left, had been closed by simply fastening it with nails, 
and the balcony, which formerly extended across the 
front of the building, was now only before the window 
at the right. As the lower beams were still strong, a 
new floor had been made, and above it an iron railing 
was firmly attached in place of the old worm-eaten 
wooden balustrade* This made a charming little 
corner, a quiet nook under the gable point, the leaden 
laths of which had been renewed at the beginning of 
the century. By bending over a little, the whole 
garden-front of the house could be seen in a very 
dilapidated state, with its sub-basement of little cut 
stones, its panels ornamented with imitation bricks, 
and its large bay window, which to-day had been made 
somewhat smaller. The roof of the great porch of the 
kitchen-door was covered with zinc. And above, the 
interduces of the top, which projected three feet or 
more, were strengthened by large, upright pieces of 
wood, the ends of which rested on the string-course of 
the first floor. All this ^ve to the balcony an appear¬ 
ance of being in a ^rfbet vegetation of timber, as if 
in the midst of n ftrest of old wood, which was green 
with wallflowers and moss. 
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Since she occupied the cliamber, Angelique bad 
spent many hours there, leaning oyer the bidustrade 
and simply looking. At first, directly under her was 
the garden, darkened by the eternal ^ade of the ever- 
greeu box-trees; in the comer nearest the church, a 
duster of small lilac-bushes surrounded an old granite 
bench; while in the opposite comer, half hidden a 
beautiful ivy which covered the whole wdl at the end 
as if with a mantle, was a little door opening upon the 
Gloe-Marie, a vast, uncultivated field. This Olos-Morie 
was the old orchard of the monks. A rivulet of purest 
spring-water crossed it, the Chevrotte, where the women 
who occupied the houses in the neighbourhood had the 
privilege of washing their linen; certain poor people 
sheltered themselves in the mins of an old tumbledown 
mill; and no other persons inhabited this field, whidi 
was connected with the Bue Magloire simply by the 
narrow lane of the Guerdaches, which pass^ between 
the high walls of the Bishop’s Palace and those of the 
Hdtel Yoincourt. In summer, the centenarian elms of 
the two parks barred with their green-leaved tops the 
straight, limited horizon which in the centre was cut off 
by the gigantic brow of the Cathednd. Thus shut in 
on all sides, the Glos-Marie slept in the qpiet peace of 
its abandonment, overmn with weeds and wild grass, 
planted with poplars and willows sown by the wind. 
Amcmg the great pebbles the Ghevxotte leaped, singing 
as it went, and making a continuous musio as if ^ 
cryst&is 

Angelique was never weary oi this out^f-tbe-way 
nook. Yet for seven years i&e^d seen there eech 
morning tmly what she had looked at on the previoua 
evening. The tareea in tiie little park of the Bdtel 
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Yoiticoiiriii whose ftont was on the Grand Ilae, were 
so tnfted and bushy that it was only in the winter she 
could occasionally catch a glimpse of the daughter of 
the Countess, Mademoiselle Claire, a young girl of her 
own age. 

In the garden of the Bishop was a still more dense 
thickness of branches, and she had often tried in vain 
to distinguish there the violet-coloured cassock of 
Monseigneur; and the old gate, with its Venetian slats 
above and at the sides, must have been fastened up for 
a very long time, for she never remembered to have 
seen it opened, not even for a gardener to pass through. 
Besides the washerwomen in the Clos, she always saw 
the same poor, ragged little children playing or sleep¬ 
ing in the grass. 

The spring this year was unusually mild. She was 
just sixteen years of age, and until now she had been 
glad to welcome with her eyes alone the growing green 
again of the Clos-Marie under the April sunshine. 
The shooting out of the tender leaves, the transparency 
of the warm evenings, and all the reviving odours of 
the earth had simply amused her heretofore. But this 
year, at the first bud, her heart seemed to beat more 
quickly. As 'the grass> grew higher and the wind 
brought to her all the strong perfumes of the fresh 
verdure, there was in her whole being an increasing 
agitation. Sudden inexplicable pain would at times 
seise her throat and almost choke her. One evening 
she threw herself, weeping, into Hubertine’s arms, 
having no cause whatever for grief, but, on the con* 
traiy, overwhelmed with so grrat, unknown a happi¬ 
ness that her heart, was too full for restraint. Bithe 
ni^t;her dreams were delightful. Shadows seemed to 
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pass before her, and she fell into such an ecstatic state 
that on awakening she did not dare to recall them, so 
confnsed was she by the angelic visions of bliss. Some¬ 
times, in the middle of her great bed, she wonld ronse 
herself suddenly, her two hands joined and pressed 
against her breast as if a heavy burden were weighing 
her down and almost suffocating her. She wonld then 
jump up, rush across the room in her bare feet, and, 
opening the window wide, would stand there, trembling 
slightly, until at last the pure fresh air calmed her. 
She was continually surprised at this great change in 
herself, as if the knowledge of joys and griefs hii^erto 
unknown had been revealed to her in the enchantment 
of dreams, and that her eyes had been opened to 
natural beauties which surrounded her. 

What—was it really true that the unseen lilacs 
and laburnums of the Bishop’s garden had so sweet an 
odour that she could no longer breathe it without a 
flush of colour, mounting to her cheeks ? Never before 
had she perceived this warmth of perfume which now 
touched her as if with a living breath. 

And again, why had she never remarked in pre-* 
ceding years a great Japanese Paulownia in blossom, 
which looked like an immense violet bouquet as it 
appeared between two elm-trees in the garden of the 
Voincourts ? This year, as soon as she looked at it, 
her eyes grew moist, so much was she affected by the 
delicate tints of the pale purple flowers. She also 
fancied that the Chevrotte had never chattered so goily 
over the pebbles among the willows on its banks, The 
river certainly talked; she listened to its vague words, 
coxistantly repeated, which fllled her heart with trouble. 
Was it, tW, no longer the field of other days, that eveiy- 
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thing in it so astonished her and affected her senses in 
60 unusual a way ? Or, rather, was not she herself so 
changed that, for the first time, she appreciated the 
beauty of the coming into life of trees and plants ? 

But the Cathedral at her right, the enormous mass 
which obstructed the sky, surprised her yet more. 
Each morning she seemed to see it for the first time; 
she made constant discoveries in it, and was delighted 
to think that these old stones lived and had lived like 
herself. She did not reason at all on the subject, she 
had very little knowledge, but she gave herself up to 
the mystic flight of the giant, whose coming into ex¬ 
istence had demanded three centuries of time, and 
where were placed one above the other the faith and the 
belief of generations. At the foundation, it was kneel¬ 
ing as if crushed by prayer, with the Romanesque 
chapels of the nave, and with the round arched vrin* 
dowB, plain, unomamented, except by slender columns 
under the archivolts. Then it seemed to rise, lifting 
its face and hands towards heaven, with the pointed 
windows of its nave, built eighty years later; high, 
delicate windows, divided by mullions on which were 
broken bows and roses. Then again it sprung from the 
earth as if in ecstasy, erect, with the piers and flying 
buttresses of the choir finished and ornamented two 
centuries after in the fullest flamboyant Gothic, charged 
with its bell-turrets, spires, and pinnacles. A balus¬ 
trade had been added, ornamented with trefoils, border¬ 
ing the terrace on the chapels of the apse. Gargoyles 
at the foot of the flying buttresses carried off the watei^ 
from the roofs. Tke top was also decorated with 
flowery emblems, ^e whole edifice seemed to burst 
into blossom in proportion as it approached the sky ht 
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a continual upward flight, as if, relieved at being de^ 
livered from the ancient sacerdotal terror, it was about 
to lose itself in the bosom of a God of pardon and of 
love. It seemed to have a physical sensation which 
permeated it, made it light and happy, like a sam^ 
hymn it had just heard sung, very pure and holy, as it 
passed into the upper air. 

Moreover, the Cathedral was alive. Hundreds of 
swallows had constructed, their nests under the borders 
of trefoil, and even in the hollows of the bell-turrets and 
the pinnacles, and they were continually brushing.their 
wings against the flying buttresses and the piers which 
they inhabited. There were also the wood-pigeons of 
the elms in the Bishop’s garden, who held ^emselves 
up proudly on the borders of the terraces, going slowly, 
as if walking merely to show themselves off. Some¬ 
times, half lost in the blue sky, looking, scarcely larger 
than a fly, a crow alighted on the point of a spire to 
smooth its wings. The old stones themselves were ani¬ 
mated by the quiet working of the roots of a whole flora 
of plants, the lichens and the grasses, which pushed 
themselves through the openings in the walls. On very 
stormy days the entire apse seemed to awake and to 
grumble under the noise of the rain.as it beat agmnst 
the leaden tilea of the roof, running off by the gutters 
of the cornices and rolling from story to story with 
the clamour of an overflowing torrent. Even the ter¬ 
rible winds of October and of'March gave to it a soul, 
a doable voice of anger and of supplication, as they 
whistled through its forests of gables and arcades of 
roseate onuments and of little ocj^nmns. The sun also 
filled it with life from the changing play of its rays.;, 
from tlm early -moining, whidii rejuvenated'it with % 
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delicate gaiety, even to tlie evening, wlien, under the 
slightly lengthened-ont shadows, it basked in the un¬ 
known. 

And it had its interior existence. The cetemonies 
with which it* was ever vibrating, the constant swinging 
of its bells, the mnsio of the organ, and the chanting 
of the priests, all these were like the pulsation of its 
veins. There was always a living murmnr in it: half- 
lost sounds, like the faint echo of a Low Mass; the 
mstUng of the kneeling penitents, a slight, scarcely 
perceptible shivering, nothing but the devout ardour of 
a prayer said without words and with closed lips. 

Kow, as the days grew longer, Angelique passed 
more and more time in the morning and evening with 
her elbows on the balustrade of the balcony, side by 
side with her great Mend, the Cathedral. She loved it 
the best at night, when she saw the enormous mass 
detach itself like a huge block on the starry skies. The 
form of the building was lost. It was with difficulty 
that she could even distinguish the flying buttresses, 
which were thrown like bridges into the empty space. 
It was, nevertheless, awake in the darkness, filled with 
a dream of seven centuries, made grand by the multi¬ 
tudes who had hoped or despaired before its altars. It 
was a continual watch, coming from the infinite of the 
past, going to the eternity of the future; the mysterious 
and terrifymg widcefulness of a house where God Him¬ 
self never ideeps. And in the dark, motionless, living 
mass, her looks were sure to seek the window of a 
bhapel of the choir, on the level of the bushes of the 
Olos-Marie, the onl^^ one which was lighted up, and 
wjiidi seemed like an eye which was kept open all the 
^l^ht. Behind it^ at the comer of a pillar, was an 
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ever-rburniiig altar-lamp. In fact, it was the same 
chapel which the abbots of old had given to Jean V. 
d’Hautecocar, and to his descendants, with the right 
of being buried there, in return for their liberality. 
Dedicated to Saint George, it had a stained-glass win? 
dow of the twelfth century, on which was painted the 
legend of the saint. From the moment of the coming 
on of twilight, this historic representation came out 
from the shade, lighted up as if it were an apparition, 
and that was why Angelique was fascinated, and loved 
this particular point, os she gazed at it with her dreamy 
eyes. 

The background of the window was blue and the 
edges red. Upon this sombre richness of colouring, 
the personages, whose flying draperies allowed their 
limbs to be seen, stood out in relief in clear light on 
the glass. Three scenes of the Legend, placed one 
above the other, filled the space quite to the upper arch. 
At the bottom, the daughter of the king, dressed in 
costly royal robes, on her way from the city to be eaten 
by tbe dreadful monster, meets Saint George near the 
pond, from which the head of the dragon already ap¬ 
pears ; and a streamer of silk bears these words: * Good 
Knight, do not run any danger for me, as yon con 
neither help me nor deliver me, but will have to perish 
with me.* Then in the middle the combat takes place, 
and the saint, on horseback, cuts the beast through and 
through. Tbis is explained by the following words; 
* George wielded so well his lance that he wounded the 
enemy and threw him upon the earth.’ At last, at the 
top, the Princess is seen leading ^k into the city the 
oonquered dragon: * George said, “Tie your scarf 
around his neck, and do not be afirifid of anything, oh 
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beautiiiil maiden, for when yon have done so he will 
follow you like a well-trained dog.*^ * 

When the window was new it must have been sur¬ 
mounted in the middle of the arch by an ornamental 
design. But later, when the chapel belonged to the 
Hautecoeurs, they replaced the original work by their 
family coat of arms. And that was why, in the obscure 
nights, armorial bearings of a more recent date shone 
out above the painted legend. They were the old family 
arms of Hautecoeur, quartered with the well-known 
shield of Jerusalem; the latter being argent, a cross 
potenc6e, or, between four crosselettes of the same; 
aiid those of the family, azure, a castle, or, on it a 
shield, sable, charged with a human heart, argent, the 
whole between three fleurs-de-lys, or; the shield was 
supported on the dexter and sinister sides by two 
wyvems, or; and surmounted by the silver helmet with 
its blue feathers, embossed in gold, placed frontwise, and 
closed by eleven bars, which belongs only to Dukes, 
Marshals of France, titled Lords and heads of Sove¬ 
reign Corporations. And for motto were these words; 
* B% Dim voUf ie wmV 

Little by. little, from having seen him piercing the 
monster with his lance, whilst the king’s daughter 
raised her clasped hands in supplication, Angelique 
became enamoured of Saint George. He was her hero. 
At the distance where she was she could not well dis¬ 
tinguish the figures, and (die looked at them as if in the 
aggrandisement of a dream; the young girl was slight, 
was a blonde, and, in short, had a face not unlike her 
own, while the" saint was ira^. and noble looking, with 
the beauty of an archangel. Xt was as if she herself 
. had just been saved, and she could have kissed his 

a 
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hands with gratitude. And to this adventure, of which 
she dreamed confusedly, of a^ meeting on the border of 
a lake and of being rescued from a great danger bjr a 
young man more beautiful than the day,, was added the 
recollection of her excursion to the Gh&teau of Haute-^ 
co^ur, and a calling up to view of the feudal donjon, in 
its original state, peopled with the noble lords of olden 
times. 

The arms glistened like the stars on summer nights; 
she.knew them well, she read them easily, with their 
sonorous words, for she was so in the habit of embroider¬ 
ing heraldic symbols. There was Jean V., who stopped 
from door to door in the town ravaged hy the plague, 
and went in to kiss the lips of the dying, and cured 
them by saying, ‘ 8i Dieu voU^ie vueU.* And FelidanllL, 
who, forewarned that a severe illness prevented Philippe 
le Bel from going to Palestine, went there in his place, 
barefooted and holding a candle in his hand, and for 
that he had the right of quartering the arms of Jeru¬ 
salem with his own. Other and yet other histories 
came to her mind, especially those of the ladies of Haute- 
. coeur, the * happy dead,’ as they were called in the 
Legend. In that family the women die young, in the 
inidst of some great happiness. Sometimes two or three 
generations. would be spared, then suddenly Death 
would appear, smiling, as with gentle hands he caxvied 
away the daughter or the wife of a Hautecosur, the 
oldest of them being scarcely twenty years of age, at; 
the moment when they were at the height of 
love and bliss. *For instance, Laurette, daughter df 
Baoul I., on the evening of her 4)6trothd to h^ ooue^ 
Hi^imfd, who lived in the castle, having seated hes^f' 
at her wmdow in Tower of David, mw hhh at 
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window in the Tower of Charlemagne, and, thinking she 
heard him call her, as at that moment a ray of moon¬ 
light seemed to throw a bridge between them, she 
walked toward him. But when in the middle she made 
in her haste a &lse step and overpassed the ray, she 
fell, and was crushed at ^ foot of the tower. So since 
that day, each night when the moon is bright and clear, 
she can be seen walking in the air aronnd the Ob4teaa, 
which is bathed in white by the silent touch of her 
immense robe. Then Balbine, wife of Herv4 Yll., 
thought for six months that her husband had been killed 
in the wars. But, unwilling to give up all hope, she 
watched for him daily from the top of the donjon, and 
when at last she saw him one morning onfthe highway, 
returning to his home, she ran down quickly to meet 
him, but was so overcome with joy, that she fell dead at 
the entrance of the castle. Even at this day, notwith¬ 
standing the ruins, as jsoon as twilight falls, it is said 
she still descends the steps, runs from story to story, 
glides through the corridors and the rooms, and passes 
like a phantom through the gaping windows which open 
into the desert void. All return. Isabeau, Gudule, 
Vonne, Austreberthe, all these ‘ happy dead,’ loved by 
the stem messenger, who spared them from the vicissi¬ 
tudes of life by taking them suddenly when, in early 
youth, they thought only of happiness. On certain 
nights this white-robed band fill the house as if with a 
flight of doves. To their number had lately been added 
the mother of tibe son of Monseig^enr, who was found 
lifeless on the floor by the cradle of her infant, where, 
although ill, die dragged herself to die, in the fulness 
her delight at embracing him. These had haunted 
the imagination of Angelique; she spoke of them ae if 
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they were facts of recent occurrence, which might havo 
happened the day before. She had read the names of 
Laurette and of Balbine on old memorial tablets let 
into the walls of the chapel. Then why should not she 
also die young and very happy, as Ihey had? The 
armouries would glisten as now, the saint would come 
down from his place in the stained-glass wbdow, and 
she would be carried away to heaven on the sweet 
breath of a kiss. Why not ? 

The ' Golden Legend ’ had taught her this: Was not 
it true that the miracle is really the common law, and 
follows the natural course of events ? It exists, is active, 
works with an extreme facility on every occasion, multi^i* 
plies itself, spreads itself out, overflows even uselessly, 
as if for the pleasure of contradicting the sdf-evident 
rules of Nature. Its power seems to be on ^e same 
plane as that of the Creator. Abrigan, Song of Edeese, 
'^tes to Jesus, who replies to Mm. Ignatius receives 
letters from the Blessed Virgin. In all places the 
Mother and the Son appear, disguise themselves, and 
talk with an air of smiling good-nature. When Stephen 
meets them they are very familiar with himr All the 
virgins are wed to Jesus, and the martyrs mount to 
heaven, where they are to be united to Mary. And as 
for the angds and saints, they are the ordinary com¬ 
panions of men. They come, they go, they pass through 
walls, they appear in dreams, they speak from the 
height of clouds, they assist at births and deaths, they 
support those who are tortured, they deliver those wha 
are in prison, and they go on dangerous missions. .Eol* 
lowing in their footsteps is an inexhaustible efflorescence 
of prodigies. Sylvest^ bin^ the mouth of a dragon 
with a thread. The earth, rises to make a seat for 
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Hilary, whose companions wished to humiliate him. A 
precious stone &lls into the chalice of Saint Loup. A 
tree crushes the enemies of Saint Martin; a dog lets 
loose a hare, and a great fire ceases to bum at his com¬ 
mand. Mary the Egyptian walks upon the sea; honey¬ 
bees fly from the mouth of Ambrosias at his birth; 
Continually saints cure diseases of the eye, withered 
limbs, paralysis, leprosy, and especially the plague. 
There is no disease that resists the sign of the Cross. 
In a crowd, the sufiering and the feeble are placed to¬ 
gether, that they may be cured in a mass, as if by a 
thunderbolt. Death itself is conquered, and resurrectidns 
are so frequent that they become quite an everyday 
affair. And when the saints themselves are dead the 
wonders do not cease, but are redoubled, and are like 
perennial flowers which spring from their tombs. It is 
said that from the head and the feet of Nicholas flowed 
two fountains of oil which cured every ill* When the 
tomb of Saint Cecilia was opened an odour of roses came 
up from her coffin. That of Dorothea was filled with 
manna. All the bones of virgins and of martyrs per¬ 
formed marvels: they confounded liars, they forced 
robbers to give back their stolen goods, they granted the 
prayers of childless wives, they brought the dying back 
to life. Nothing was impossible for them; in fact the 
invisible reigned, and the only law was the caprice of 
the supernatural. In the tuples the sorcerers mix 
themselves up with the popular idea, and scythes cut 
the grass without being held, brass serpents move, and 
one hears bronze statues laugh and wolves sing. Im- 
mediat^y the saints treply and overwhelm them. OIThe 
Host is changed into living food, sacred Christian images 
'shed drops of blood, sticks set upright in the ground 
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blossom into flower, springs of pure water appear in dry 
places, warm loaves of bread multiply themadves a>ttbe 
flset of the needy, a tree bows down before some holy 
person, and so on. Then, i^ain, decapitated heads 
speak, broken chalices mend themselves, l^e rain turns 
aside from a church to submerge a neighbouring palace, 
the robes of hermits never wear out, but renew them* 
selves at each season like the skin of a beast. In 
Armenia at one time the persecutors threw into the sea 
the leaden cofiins of five martyrs, and the one contain¬ 
ing the body of Saint Bartholomew the Apostle took 
the lead, and the four others accompanied it as a guard 
of honour. So, all together, in regdar order, like a fine 
squadron, they floated slowly along, urged by the breeze, 
through the whole length of the sea, until they reached 
the shores of Sicily. 

Angelique was a firm believer in miracles. In her 
ignorance she lived surrounded by wonders. The rising 
of the stars, or the opening of a violet; each fact was a 
surprise to her. It would have appeared to her simply 
ridiculous to have imagined the world so mechanical as 
to be governed by fixed laws. There were so many 
things for beyond her comprehension, she felt herself So 
weak and helpless in the midst of forces whose power it 
was impossible to measure, that she would not even 
have suspected they existed, had it not been for the 
great questioning breath which at times passed over 
her foce. So, trusting, and as thoroughly Christian as 
if belonging to the primitive Church, spiritually fod by 
her readings from the ‘ Qolden Legend,* she gave herself 
up entirely into the hands of Godf with only the spot of 
original sin to be cleansed from soul. She had no 
liberty of action or foeedom of will $ God (done could 
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■ecare Her salvation giving Her tHe gift of His grace. 
That grace Had been already manifested by bringing Her 
to the Hospitable roof of the Hnberts, where, under the 
shadow of the Cathedral, she could lead a life of sub« 
niission, of parity, and of faith. jSHe often Heard within 
Her soul the grumblings of Hereditary tendency to evil, 
and asked Herself what would Have become of Her Had 
sHe been left on Her native soil. WitHout doubt sHe 
would Have been bad; while Here, in this blessed comer 
of tHe earth, she had grown up free from temptation, 
strong and Healthy. Was it not grace that Had given 
Her this Home, where she was surrounded by such 
charming Histories she Had so easily committed to 
memory, where she Had learned such perfect faith in 
the present and Hope in the future, and where the in* 
visible and unknown, or the miracles of ages, seemed 
natural to Her, and quite on a level with Her daily life? 
It Had armed Her for all combats, as Heretofore it Had 
armed the martyrs. And she created on imaginary ex* 
perience for Herself almost unknowingly. It was, in 
fact, the inevitable result of a mind overcharged and 
excited by fables; it was inoreased by Her ignorance of 
the life within and about Her, as well as from Her lone* 
linesB. SHe Had not Had many companions, so all 
desires went from Her only to return to Her. 

Sometimes she was in such a peculiar state that she 
would put Her Hands over Her face, as if doubting Her 
own identity. Was she Herself only on illusion, and 
would she suddenly disappear some ^y and vanish into 
nothingness ? Who would tell Her the truth ? 

One evening in jHa following May, on this same 
balcony where riie Had spent so much time in vague 
dreams, she suddenly broke into tears, SHe was not 
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low-spirited in the least, bnt it seemed to her as if her 
anxiety arose from a vain expectation of a visit from 
someone. Yet who was there to come ? It was very 
dark; the Clos-Marie marked itself out like a great 
black spot under the sky filled with stars, and she could 
but vaguely distinguish the heavy masses of the old elm- 
trees of the Bishop's garden, and of the park of the 
Hdtel Voincourt. Alone the window of the chapel 
sent out a little light. If no one were to come, why did 
her heart beat so rapidly ? It was nothing new, this 
feeling of waiting, or of hope, but it was dated from the 
long ago, from her early youth; it was like a desire, a 
looking forward for something which had grown with 
her growth, and ended in this feverish anxiety of her 
seventeen years. Nothing would have surprised her, 
as for weeks she had heard the sound of voices in this 
mysterious comer, peopled by her imagination. The 
* Golden Legend' had left there its supernatural world of 
saints and martyrs, and the miracle was all ready to ap¬ 
pear there. She understood well that everything was 
animated, that the voices came from objects hitherto 
silent; that the leaves of the trees, the waters of the 
Ghevrotte,andthe stones of the Cathedral spoke to her. 
But what was it that all these whisperings from the 
invisible wished to explain ? What did these unknown 
forces above, and around her wish to do with her as they 
floated in the air ? She kept her eyes fixed upon the 
darkness, as if she were at an appointed meeting with 
she knew not whom, and she waited, still waited, until = 
she was overcome with sleep, whilst it seemed to her as 
if some supernatural power were,deciding her destiny, 
urespective of her will or wish. 

; For four evenings Angeliqne was nervous, and we{^ 
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6 great deal in tHe darkness. She remained in her 
usual place and was patient. The atmosphere seemed 
to envelop her, and as it increased in density it oppressed 
her more and more, as if the horizon itself had become 
smaller and was shutting her in. Everything weighed 
upon her heart. Now there was a dull murmuring of 
voices in her brain; yet she was not able to hear them 
clearly, or to distinguish their meaning. It was as if 
Nature itself had taken possession of her, and the earth, 
with the vast heavens above it, had penetrated into her 
being. At the least sound her hands burned and her 
eyes tried to pierce the darkness. Was the wonderful 
event about to take place, the prodigy she awaited ? No, 
there was nothing yet. It was probably merely the 
beating of the wings of a night bird. And she listened 
again, attentively, until she could distinguish the differ¬ 
ence of sound between the leaves of the elms and the 
willows. At least twenty times she trembled violently 
when a little stone rolled in the rivulet, or a prowling 
animal jumped over the wall. She leaned forward; but 
there was nothing—still nothing. 

At latt, after some days, when at night a warmer 
darkness fell from the sky where no moon was visible, 
a change began. She felt it, but it was so slight, so 
almost imperceptible, she feared, that she might have 
been mistaken in the little sound ^e heard, which 
seemed unlike the usual noises she know so well. She 
held her breath, as the sound seemed very long in return¬ 
ing. At last it came again, louder than before, but equally 
confused* She would have said it came from a great 
distance, that it wasia scarcely-defined step, and that 
the trembling of the air announced the approach of 
something out (ff sight uijd out of hearing* That which 
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she was expecting came slowly &om the invisible slight 
movement of what surrounded her. Little by little it 
disengaged itself from her dream, like a realisation of 
the vague longings of her youth. Was it the Saint 
George of the chapel window, who had come down from 
his place and was walking on the grass in silence to« 
wards her? Just then, by chance, the altarrlight was 
dimmed, so that she could not distinguish the faintest 
outline of th^ figures on the painted glass, but all 
seemed like a blue cloud of vapoury mist.. That was all 
she heard or learned at that time of the mystery. 

But on the morrow, at the same hour, by a like ob* 
Bcuiity, the noise increased and approached a little 
nearer* It was certainly the sound of steps, of real 
steps, which walked upon the earth. They would stop 
for a moment, then recommence here and there, moving 
up and down, without her being able to say precisely 
where they were. Perhaps they came from the garden 
of the Yoincourts, where some night pedestrian was 
lingering under the trees. Or it might be, rather, that 
they were in the tufred masses of the great lilac-bushes 
of ^e park of the Bishop, whose strong perfume made 
her almost ill. She might do her best.to try to pene¬ 
trate Ihe darkness, it was only by her hearing that she 
was forewarned of the coming events, uded a little by 
her sense of smell, as the perfume of the flowers was' 
increased as if a breath were mingled with it. And so 
fl>r several nights the steps resonnded.under the balcony, ■ 
and she listened as. th^ came zmarer, until they reach^ 
l^ wldls under her feet. There they stopped, and a 
, long silence fdflowed, until ^e seemed idmoet to lose; 
opnsciousness in this slow embrace cf some^ing/ 
whi^. she was ignorant. 
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long after, she saw one evening the little cres¬ 
cent of the new. moon appear among the stars. But it 
soon disappeared behind the brow of the Cathedral, like 
a bright, living eye that the lid re-covers. Bhe followed 
it with regret, and at each nightfall she awaited its 
appearance, watched its growth, and was impatient for 
this torch which would ere long light up the invisible. 
In ftct, little by little, the Olos-Marie came out ftom 
the obscurity, with the ruins of its old mill, its clusters 
of trees, and its rapid little river. And then, in the light, 
creation continued. That which came from a vision 
ended in being embodied. For at first she only per¬ 
ceived that a dim shadow was moving under the moon¬ 
light. What was it, then ? A branch moved to and 
fro by the wind ? Or was it a large bat in constant 
motion ? There were moments when everything us- 
appeared, and the field slept in so deathly a stillness 
that she thought her eyes had deceived her. Soon 
there was no longer any doubt possible, for a dark ob¬ 
ject had certainly just crossed the open space and had 
glided ftom one willow-tree to another. It appeared, then 
disappeared, without her being able exactly to define it. 

One evening she thought she distinguished the dim 
outline of two shoulders, and at once she turned her 
. ^es towfurds the chapel window. It had a greyish tint, 
as if empty, for the moon shining directly upon it had 
deadened the light within. At that moment i^e noticed 
the living shadow grew larger, as it approached 
9pi^nual]y nearer and nearer, walking in the grass at 
side of the church. In proportion as she realised 
..it-was-, a fact that sonneone was there, she was ovffl!cmne 
^ ^. indefinable sensation, a nervous feeling that (me 
, to on being looked at by mysterious unseen eyes. 
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Certainly someone was there under the trees who 
wise regarding her fixedly. She had on her hands and 
face, as it were, a physical impression of those long, 
ardent, yet timid looks; but die did not withdraw her¬ 
self from them, because she knew they were pure, and 
came from the enchanted world of which she had read 
in the * Golden Legend ’; and, in the certainty of a pro¬ 
mised happiness, her first anxiety was quickly changed 
into a delicious tranquillity. 

One night, suddenly, on the ground whitened by 
the moon’s rays, the shadow designed itself plainly and 
clearly. It was indeed that of a man whom she could not - 
see, as he was hidden by the willows. As he did not 
move, she w^ able to look for a long time at his shadow. 

From that moment Angelique had a secret. Her 
bore, whitewashed chamber was filled with it. She 
.remained there for hours lying on her great bed—^where 
she seemed lost, she was so little—her eyes closed, but 
not asleep, and seeing continually before her, in her 
waking dreams, this motionless shadow upon the earth. 
When she re-opened her eyes at dawn, her looks 
wandered from the enormous wardrobe to the old carved 
chest, firom the porcelain stove to the little toilet- 
table, as if surprised at not seeing there the mysterious 
silhouette, which she could have so easily and precisely 
traced from memory. In her sleep she had seen it 
gliding among the pale heather-blossoms on her curtains. 
In her dreams, as in her waking hours, her mind was 
filled with it. It was a companion shadow to her own* 
She had thus a doable being, although she was alone 
with her frncies. ^ 

.Hus secret she confided to no one, not even to 
HubertdnO, to whom, until nbw, ^e had always told 
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even lier tboagHts. When the latter, surprised at her 
gaiety, questioned her, she blushed deeply as she replied 
that the early spring had made her very, happy. From 
morning to evening she hummed little snatches of song, 
like a bee intoxicated by the heat of the sun’s rays. 
Never before had the chasubles she embroidered been 
BO resplendent with silk and gold* The Huberts smiled 
as they watched her, thinking simply that this exnber^ 
ance of spirits came from her state of perfect health* 
As the day waned she grew more excited, she sang at 
the rising of the moon, and as soon as the hour arrived 
she hurried to her balcony, and waited for the shadow 
to appear. During all the first quarters of the moon 
she found it exact at each rendezvous, erect and silent* 
But that was all. What was the cause of it ? Why 
was it there ? Was it, indeed, only a shadow ? Was 
not it, perhaps, the saint who had left his window, or 
the angel who had formerly loved Saint Cecilia, and who 
had now come to love her in her turn ? Although she 
was nob vain, these thoughts made her proud, and were 
as sweet to her as an invisible caress. Then she grew 
impatient to know more, and her watching recom¬ 
menced. 

The moon, at its full, lighted up the Clos-Morie* 
When it was at its zenith, the trees, under the white 
rays which fell straight upon them in perpendicular 
Hues, cast^no more shadows, but were like running 
fountains of silent brightness. The whole garden was. 
bathed and filled with luminous wave as limpid as 
crystal, and the brilliancy of it was so penetrating that 
everything was clea^y seen, even to the fine cutting of 
the wiUow^eaves^ The slightest possible trembling of 
air seemed to wrinkle this lake of rays, sleeping in the 
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universfd peace among the great elm-trees of the n^h- 
bonring garden and the gigantio brow of the Oathe£al. 

Two more evenings had passed like this, when, on 
the third night, as Angeliqne was leaning on her elbows 
and looking out, her heart seemed to receive a sudden 
shock. There, in the clear light, she saw him standing 
before her and looking at her. His shadow, like that 
of the trees, had disappeared under his feet, and he 
alone was there, distinctly seen. At this distance she 
saw—as if it were full day—that he was tall, slight, a 
blonde, and apparently aWt twenty years of age. He 
resembled either a Saint George or a superb picture 
of Christ, with his curly hair, his thin beard, his straight 
nose, rather large, and his proudly-smiling black eyes. 
And she recognised him perfectly; never had she seen 
another like him; it was he, her hero, and he .was ex¬ 
actly as she expected to find him. The wonder was at 
last accomplished; the slow creation of the invisible 
had perfected itself in this living apparition, and he 
capxe out fix^m the unknown, from the movement of 
tilings, from murmuring voices, firom the action of the 
night, from all that had enveloped her, until she almost 
fisinted into unconsciousness. She also saw him as if 
he were lifted above the earth, so supernatural appeared 
to-be his coming, whilst the miraculoas seemed to sui^ 
round him on every side as it fioated over the mysterious 
moon-lake. He had as his escort the entire people of 
the Xiegend**the saints whose staffs blossomedi ^ 
virginB whose wounds shed milk—and the stars seemed 
topdie before this white group of perfection. 

, Angeliqne. continued to look«at him. Ha rais^., 
^^ems^ and held them out, wide open.' She was; 

all tmt smiled,sweetly^ 
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CnAPTER VI 

It was a great affair for the whole household when, 
every three months, Hubertine prepared the Mye’ for 
the wash. A woman was hired to aid them, the Mother 
Gabet, as she was called, and for four days tdl embroidery 
was laid aside, while Angelique took Her part in the 
unusual work, making of it a perfect amusement, as she 
soaped and rinsed the clothes in the clean water of the 
Chevrotte. The linen when taken from the ashes was 
wheeled to the Glos-Marie, through the little gate of 
communication in the garden. There the days were 
spent in the open air and the sun^ine. 

* 1 will do the washing this time,' mother, for it b 
the greatest of delights to me/ 

And gaily laughing, with her sleeves drawn up 
above her elbows, flourishing the beetle, Angelique 
i^uck the clothes most heartily in the pleasure of such 
healthy exercise. It Was hard work, but she thoroughly 
^jbyed it, and only stopped occasionally to say a few 
winjds or. to show her shiny face covered with foam. 

^Lobk, mother! This makes my arms strong. It 
' me a world of good.' 

.: y/Hm Ohevrotto^ the fleld diagonally, at first' 

di^o^y, ^n its sti^m became very rapid as it 
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tihrown in great bubbles over a pebbly descent. It came 
from the garden of the Bishop, through a sp^ies of 
floodgate left at the foot of the wall, and at the other 
end it disappeared under an arched vault at the comer 
of the Hdtel Yoincourt, where it was swallowed up in 
the earth, to reappear two hundred yards farther on, 
as it passed along the whole length of the Hue Basse 
to the Ligneul, into which it emptied itself. Therefore 
it was very necessary to watch the linen constantly, for, 
run as fast as possible, every piece that was once let go 
was almost inevitably lost. 

‘ Mother, wait, wait a little! I will put this heavy 
stone on the napkins. We shall' then see if the river 
can carry them away. .The little thief! ’ 

She placed'the stone flrmly, then returned to draw 
another from the old, tumble-down mill, enchanted to 
move about and to fatigue herself; and, although she 
severely bruised her finger, she merely moistened it a 
little, saying, ‘ Oh! that is nothing.’ 

During the day the poor people who sheltered them¬ 
selves in the ruins went out to ask for charity from the 
passers-by on the highways. So the Olos was quite 
deserted. It was a delicious, fresh solitude, with its 
clusters of pale-green willows, its high poplar-trees, and 
Especially its verdure, its overflowing of deep-rooted 
wfld herbs and grasses, so high that they came up. to 
one’s shoulders. A quivering silence came from the 
two neighbouring parks, whose great trees barred the' 
horizon. * After three o’clock in the afternoon the 
shadow of the Cathedral was lengthened out with^ a 
calm sweetness and a perfume of evaporated incenM. 

Angelique continued to beat the linen harder still,' 
with all the fl>rce.of her well-^ped white arms# 
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* Oh| motber dear! Yoa can have no idea <how 
htingiy 1 shall be this evening! . . . Ah I yon know 
that yon have promised to give me a good stowberry- 
oi^e/ 

On the day of the rinsing, Angeliqne was qniti 
alone. The mire Gabet, suffering from a sudden, severe 
attack of sciatica, had not been able to come as usual, 
and Hubertine was kept at home by other household 
cares. 

Kneeling in her little box half filled with straw, the 
young girl took the pieces one by one, shook them for 
a long time in the swiftly-rolling stream, until the 
water was no longer dimmed, but had become as clear 
as crystal. She did not hnny at all, for since the 
morning she had been tormented by a great curiosity, 
having seen, to her. astonishment, an old workman in a 
'white blouse, who was putting up a light scaffolding 
before the window of the 6hapel Hautecoeur. Could it 
be that they were about to repair the stained-glass panes ? 
There was, it must be confessed, great need of doing bo. 
Several pieces were wanting in the figure of Saint 
Gebrge, and in other places, where in the course of 
centuries panes that had been ^ken had been replaced 
by ordi^ary glass. Still, all this was irritating to her. 
She was so accustomed to the gaps of the samt who was 
piercing the dragon with his sword, and of the royal 
prince as she led the conquered beast along with 
her Bca^, that she already mourned as if ope had the 
intimtion of mutilating them. It was sacrilege to think 
of dumging such old, venerable things. But when she 
returned to the field jfter her lunch, all her angry 
feelings passed away immediately; for a second work¬ 
man was u]^ the i|rf»ging,a young man this time, who 
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^so'wore a wHte blouse. And die bad recognised bim t 
It was bet Herbero! 

Gaily, witbont any embarrassment, Angeliqne re- 
Bnmed ber place on ber knees on the straw of her box. 
Then, with ber wrists bare, i|be put ber bonds in tbe 
deep, clear water, and recommenced shaking tbe linen 
bock and forth. 

Yes, it was be—^tall, slight, a blonde, with bis fine 
beard and bis bmr curled like that of a god, bis com¬ 
plexion as fresb as when she had first seen him under 
the white shadow of the moonlight. Since it was he^ 
there was nothing to be feared for the window; were 
be to touch it, he would only embellish it. And it was 
no disappointment to her whatever to find him in this 
blouse, a workman like herself, a painter on glas% nn 
doubt. On the contrary, this fact made her smile, so 
absolutely certidn was she of the eventual fulfilment of 
her dream of royal fortune.^ Now, it was simply an 
appearance, a beginning. What good would it do her 
to know who he was, from whence he came, or whither 
he was going? Some morning he would prove to be 
tliat which riie expected him to be. A shower of gold 
would stream from the roof of the Cathedral, a triumphal 
march would break forth in the distant rumblings oft 
the organ, and all would come true. She did not stay 
to ask herself How he could always be there, day and 
ni£^t. Yet it was evident rither that be must live in , 
one of the neighbouring bouses, or be must pass by 
the lane des Guerdaches, which ran by the inde of 
BisbopVpmrk to tbe Hue Hagloire. ' , v > 

'Hien a eborming hour passed fy. She bent ^ , 
ward, she rinsed ber linen, b^ &oe almost tondiing - 
water; bnt^eapb rinm riie took a difibtent " 
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1^6 raised her Jiead, and cast towards the dlmndi a 
look, in which, from the agitation of her heart, was a 
little good-natured malice. And he, npob the scaffold¬ 
ing, with an air of being closely occupied m examining 
the state of the window, turned towards her, glancing 
at her sideways, and evidently much disturbed whenever 
she surprised him doing so. It was astonishing how 
quickly he blushed, how dark red his face became. At 
&e slightest emotion, whether of anger or interest, all 
the blood in his. veins seemed to mount to his face. He 
had flashing eyes, which showed will \ yet he was so 
diflident, that, when he knew he was Iraing criticised, 
he was embarrassed as a little child, did not seem tb 
know what to do with his hands, and stammered out 
his orders to the old man who accompanied him. 

As for Angelique, that which delighted her most, as 
she refreshed her arms in this turbulent watery was to 
picture him innocent like herself, ignorant of the world, 
and with an equally intense desire to have a taste of 
life. There was no need ot his telling to others who 
he was, for had not invimble messengers and unseen 
' lips m^e known to her that he was to be her own ? 
6he looked once more, just as he was taming his head; 
and so the minutes passed, and it was delicions. 

Suddenly she saw that he jumped firom the staging, 
then that he walked backwards quite a distance tbrongh 
the grass, as if to take a obtain position from which 
he could examine the window more easily. But she 
could not help smilhig, so evident was it that he simp^ 
itribibed to approach her. He had made a Arm decision; 
Mks a man who rislm everything, and now it was tomdi- 
ri% as wdl as oonncalU see.that he remained standihg 
steps from, hefi his tok towards her, not.daring 
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to move, fearing tliat he had been too hast^ in coming 
BO &r as he had done. For a moment she thought he 
would go back again to the chapel-window as he had 
come from it, without paying any attention to her,' 
However, becoming desperate, at last he turned, and 
as at that moment she was glancing in his direction, 
their eyes met, and they remained gazing fixedly at 
each other. They were both deeply confused; they lost 
their self-possession, and might never have been able to 
regain it, had not a dramatic incident aroused them. 

< Oh dear! Oh dear I * exclaimed the young girl, in 
distress. 

In her excitement, a dressing-sacque, which she had 
been rinsing unconsciouBly, had just escaped her, and 
the stream was fast bearing it away. Tet another 
minute and it would disappear round the comer of the 
wall of the Yoincourt park, under the arched vault 
through which the Chevrotte passed. 

There were several seconds of anxious waiting. He, 
saw at once what hod happened, and rushed forward. 
But the current, leaping over the pebbles, carried this 
sacque, which seemed possessed, as it went along, much 
more rapidly than he. He stoo^d, blinking he had 
caught it, but took up only a handful of soapy foam. 
Twice he Med. The third time he almost fell. Then, 
quite vexed, with a brave look as if doing something at 
the peril of his life, he went into the water, and Seiz^ 
the garment, just as it was about being drawn under 
the ground. 

. Angelique, who until now had followed the rescue 
anxiously, quite upset, as if thrqptened'by a gr^t nna<*' 
fortune^ was so reliev^ that she had an intense desnwi. 
to laugh. This. feeling was i^y xusrvoua, it is , 
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bnt not entirely so. For was not this the adventure of 
which she had so often dreamed ? This meeting on the 
border of a lalco j the terrible danger from which she 
was to be saved by a young man, more beautiful than 
the day? Saint George, the tribune, the warrior! 
These were simply united in one, and he was this 
painter of stained glass, this young workman in his 
white blouse! When she saw him coming back, Lis 
feet wet through and through, as he held the dripping 
camisole awkwardly in his hand, realising tlie I'idiculotis 
side* of the energy he had employed in saving it from 
the waves, she was obliged to bite her tongue to check 
the outburst of gaiety which seemed almost to choke 
her. 

He forgot himself as he looked at her. She was 
like a most adorable child in this restrained mirth with 
which all her youth seemed to vibrate. Splashed with 
• water, her arms almost chilled by the stream, she 
seemed to send forth from herself the purity and clear¬ 
ness of these living springs which rushed from the 
mossy woods. She was an impersonation of health, 
joy, and freshness, in the full sunlight. One could 
easily fancy that die might be a careful housekeeper 
and a queen withal as she was there, in her working 
dress, with her slender waist, her regal neck, her oval 
fiice, such 08 one reads of in fairy-tales. And he did 
not know how to give her back the linen, he found her 
so OTquisite, so perfect a representation of the beauty of 
the art he loved. It enraged him, in spite of himself, 
that he should have the air of an idiot, as he plainly 
saw the effort she m£le not to laugh. But he was 
forced to do something, so at last he gave her back the 
eacque. 
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Then Angeliqne realised that if she were to open 
heir month and try to thank him, she would shout. 
Poor fellow! she sympathised with him and pitied him. 
But it was iiresistible; die was happy, and needed to 
give expression to it; she must yield to the gaiety with 
which her heart overflowed. It was such lovely weather, 
,and all life was so beautiful! 

At last she thought she might speak, wishing simply 
to say: ‘ Thank you. Monsieur.’ 

But the wish to laugh had returned, and made her 
stammer, interrupting her at each word. It was a 
loud, cheery laugh, a sonorous outpouring of pearly 
notes, which sang sweetly to the crystalline accompani¬ 
ment of the Chevrotte. 

The young man was so disconcerted that he could 
find nothing to say. His usually pale face hod become 
very red, the timid, childlike expression of his eyes had 
chimged into a fiery one, like that of an eagle, and he 
mov^ away quickly. He disappeared with the old 
workman, and even then she continued to laugh as she 
bent over the water, again splashing herself as she 
shoo^^the clolkes hither and tMtker, rejoicing in the 
brightoess of the happy day. 

On the morrow he came an hour earlier. But at 
five o’clock in the morning the linen, which had bemi 
dripping all night, was spread out on the grass. There 
was a brisk wind, which was excdilent for drying; : Bat 
in ord^ that the different articles need not be Iflowii 
away, they were kept in p^ce by putting little pebbles 
<m their four comers. The who^ wash was there, lobk-.. 
Mg of , a dazzling whiteness among green h^hsg^^: 
having a strong odour of plants mut it, aad mak^g/ 


:ioe meadow as ir it baa. saaaemy mossed 
•'''fl^Wf'.^Ve^gOf dsMeS. ' ; 
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When Angelique came to look at it after breakfast, 
she was distressed, .for so strong had become the gusts 
of wind that all threatened to be carried away. Already 
a sheet had started, and several napkins had gone to 
fhsten themselves to the branches of a willow. She 
fortnnately caught them, but then the handkerchiefs 
began to fly. There was no one to help her ^ she was 
^ ftightened that she lost all her presence of mind. 
When she tried to spread out the sheet again, she had a 
regular battle, for she was qipte lost in it, as it covered 
her with a great crackling sound. 

Through all the noise of the wind she heard a 
voice saying, * Mademoiselle, do you wish me to help 
you ? * 

It was he, and immediately she cried to him, with 
no other thought than her pre-occupation as a good 
housewife; 

* Of coarse I wish it. Come and help me, then. 
Take the end over there, nearest to you. Hold it 
firm! *. 


The sheet, which they stretched out with their 
strong arms, flapped backwards and forwards like a sail. 
At last they succeeded in patting it on the ground, and 
then placed upon it much heavier stones than before. 
And now that, quite conquered, it sank quietly down, 
neither of them thought.of leaving their pla^, but 
• remained on their knees at the opposite comers, sepa¬ 
rated by this great piece of pure white linen, 

.She smiled,^ but this time without medice. It was a - 


S0ei^ message of thanks.' He became by 
Iftitle bolder. 

‘MynameisFeliden.* 

: V.p>;And mine is Ang^iie.’ 
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* I'am a painter on glass, and have been charged to 
repair the stamed-gl^s window of the chapel here.’ 

* I live over there with my father and mother, and I 
. am an embroiderer of charch vestments/ 

The wind, which continued to be strong under the 
clear blue sky, carried away their words, lashed them 
with its purifying breath in the midst of the n^arm sun¬ 
shine in which they were bathed. 

They spoke of things which they already knew, as 
if simply for the pleasure of talking. 

' Is the window, then, to. be replaced ? * . 

* No! oh no I it will be so well repaired that the 
new part cannot be distinguished from the old. I love 
it quite as much as you do.’ 

* Oh! it is indeed true that I love it I 1 have al¬ 
ready embroidered a Saint George, but it was not so 
beautifol as this one.’ 

* Oh, not so beautiful! How can you say that ? 1 
have seen it, if it is the Saint George on the chasuble 
which the Abbot Cornille wore last Sunday. It is a 
mamllons thing.’ 

She blushed with pleasure, but quickly turned the 
cmiversation, as she exclaimed; 

< Hurry and.put another stone on the left comer of 
the dieet, or the wind will carry it away from us 
again.’ 

He made all possible haste, weighed down the 
which had been in great commotion, like the wiogs of 
a great wounded bird txying its best to fly away, fad¬ 
ing that this time it would probably keep its place, the 
two young people rose up, and<*now ^gelique wmit/ 
'tl^ugh the narrow, green paths between the pieces'of 
Ijbsn^ glancing at each • one, while he followed her with. 
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an equally busy look, as if preoccupied by the possible 
loss of a dish-towel or an apron. All this seemed quite 
natural to them both. So she continued to chatter 
away freely and artlessly, os she told of her daily life 
and explained her tastes. 

< For my part, 1 always wish that everything should 
be ,in its place. ... In the morning 1 am always 
awakened at the some hour by the striking of the 
cuckoo-clock in the ^ workroom; and whether it is 
scarcely daylight or not, 1 dress myself as quickly as 
possible; my shoes and stockings are here, my soap 
and all articles of toilette there —a true mania for order. 
Tet yon may well believe that I was not bom so I Oh 
no! On the contrary, I was the most careless person 
possible. Mother was obliged to repeat to me the same 
words over and over again, that I might not leave my 
things in every comer-of the house, for I found it 
easier to scatter them about. And now, when I am at 
work from morning to evening, I cam never do anything 
right if my chair is not in the same place, directly 
opposite the light. Fortunately, I am neither right 
nor left handed, but can use bolji hands equally well at 
embroidering, which is a great help to me, for it is not 
everyone who can do that. . . . Q^n, I adore flowers, 
but 1 cannot keep a bouquet near me without having a 
terrible headache. Violets alone I con bear, and that 
is surprising. But their odonr seems to calm me, and 
at the least indisposition I have only need to smell 
them and I am at once cured.’ 

He waa enraptured while listening to her prattle, , 
He revelled in the b^utiful ring of her voice, which 

an extremely penetrating, prolonged charm; and 
he must have been peculiarly sensitite to this human 




music, &r the caressing inflection on certain words 
moiatened his eyelids. 

Suddenly returning to her household cares she ex¬ 
claimed : 


‘ Oh, now the shirts wDl soon be dry F * 

Then, in 'the unconscious and simple need of making 
herself known, she‘continued her confidences: 

' For colouring, the white is always beautiful, is ife 
not ? 1 tire at times of blue, o£ red, and of all other 
shades; but white is a constant joy, of which 1 am 
• never weary. There is nothing' in it to trouble you; 
on-the contrary, you would like to lose yourself in it. 
We had a white cat, with yellow spots, which I painted 
white. It did very well for a while, but it did not last 
long. Listen a minute. Mother does not know it, 
but 1 keep all the waste bits of white silk, and have 
a drawer full of them, for just nothing except the 
pleasure of looking at them, and .smoothing them oyer 
from time to time. And I have another secret, but 
this is a very serious one! When 1 wake up, there is 
every morning near my bed a great, white object, which 
gently flies away.- 


He did not smile, but appeared flrmly .to believe 
her. Was not idl idie said, in Her simple Way, quite 
natural ? A queen in the magnificence of Her courtly 
Burraundings could not have conquered him so quickly; 


She had, in the midst of this white linen on the greet;; 
giara, a charming, grand, air," happy and auprra^ 
whiidi touched him to the Heart, with anever-incieoding 
power* He waa completely subdued.. She Was 
to hint fiom this, moment.*^, He would 
^ the last day of hjs life,;in the wptehip. qf j^hH^ 
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and perfect as a dream. She oontmaed to walk before 
him, with a short, qnick step, and he followed her 
closely, suffocated by a thought of the happiness he 
scarcely dared hope might come to him. 

But another sudden gust of wind came np, and 
there was a perfect flight into the distance of cambric 
collars and cuffs, of neckerchiefs and chemisettes of 
muslin, which, as they disappeared, seemed like a flock 
of white birds knocked about by the tempest. 

Angelique began to run. 

*Oh dear! what shall I do? You will have to 

» 

come again and help me. Oh dear! * 

They both rushed forward. She caught a kerchief 
on the toders of the Ohevrotte. He had already saved ~ 
two chemisettes which he found in the midst of some 


high thistles. One bygone the cufi^ and the collars 
were retaken. But in the course of their running at 
full speed, the flying folds of her skirt had at several 
different times brushed against him, and each time his 
&ce became suddenly red, and*his heart beat violently. 
In his turn, he touched her face accidentally, as he 
jumped to recover the last fichu, which he had carelessly 
let go of. She was startled and stood quietly, but 
breathing more quickly. She joked no longer; her 
laugh sounded less clear, and she was not tempt^ to 


ridicule this great, awkward, but most attractive fellow. 

fenunme * nature so recently awakened in her soft- 
eu^ her almo^ to tears, and with the ieeling of inez«, 
pHdable tenderness, which overpowered her, was mingled 

/:/ was the matter>rith her that she was Ijsss^y, 

^i&d 1^0 wte 80 overcome by this delidous pang? 

h> her, rimir 
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chance, touched for a moment. They trembled, as they 
looked at each other inquiringly. Qlien she drew back 
quickly, and for several seconds seemed not to know 
what she should do under the extraordinaiy circum¬ 
stances which had just occuired. At last she started. 
Gathering up all the smaller articles of linen in her 
arms, and leaving the rest, she turned towards her 
home. 

Felicien then wished to speak . • • ‘ Oh, I beg your 

pardon. ... I pray you to- * 

But the wind, which had greatly increased, cut off 
his words. In despair he looked at her as she flew 
along, as if carried away by the blast. She ran and ran, 
in and out, among the white sheets and tablecloths, 
under the oblique, pale golden rays of the sun. Already 
the shadow of the Cathedral seemed to envelop her, 
and she was on the point of entering her own garden 
by the little gate which separated it from the Glos, 
without having once glanced behind her. But on the 
threshold she turned quickly, as if seized with a kind 
impulse, not wishing that he should think she was 
angry, and confused, but smiling, she called out:. 

* Thank you. Thank you very much.’ 

Did she wish to say that she was grateful to him for 
having helped her in recovering the linen ? Or was it 
for something else ? She disappeared, and the gate was 
shut after her. 

And he remained alone in the midst of the field. 

- > r * 

under the great regular gusts, which continued to rage, 
although the sky was ^11 clear and pure. The elms in 
. the bishop’s ga^eh rustled with.^ long, billowy spundj. 
and a loud voice seOmed to clamour through the terraces 
t^ flying buttresses of the Oathedrid. But. he he^ 
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only the light flapping of a little morning cap, tied to a 
branch of a lilac bnsh, as if it were a boaqnet, and which 
belonged to her. 

From that date, each time that Angeliqne opened 
her window she saw Feliden over there in the Olos- 
Marie. He passed days in the field, having the chapel 
window as an excuse for doing so, on which, however, 
the work did not advance the least in the world. For 
hours he would forget himself behind a cluster of bushes, 
where, stretched out on the grass, he watched through 
the leaves. And it was the greatest of pleasures to 
smile at each other every morning and evening. She 
was so happy that she asked for nothing more. There 
would not be another general washing for three monthsi 
so, until then, the little garden-gate would seldom ^ 
open. But three months would pass very quickly, and 
if they could see each other daily, was not that bliss 
enough ? What, indeed, could be more charming than 
to live in this way, thinking during the day of the 
evening look, and during the night of the glance of the 
early morrow ? She existed only in the hope of that 
desired moment; its joy filled her life. Moreover, what 
good would there be in approaching each other and in 
talking together? Were they not constantly becoming 
better acquainted Without meetmg? Although at a 
distance, they understood each other perfectly; each 
penetrated into the other’s innermost thoughts with the 
closest intimacy. At last, they became so filled one with 
the other that they could not close their eyes without 
seeing before them, with an astonishing dearness of 
detail, the image of their new fidend; so, in reality, they 
We^ never separated. 

Ihwaa A constant sunrise to Angelique that she 
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bad T^boBomed hersalf at once to FeUcien. At their, 
first meeting 'she had confided in him, had told him 
everything about her habits, her tastes, and the deepest 
secrets of her heart. He, more silent, was called 
Felicien, and that was all idie knew. Perhaps it was* 

. quite light that it should be so; the woman giving 
everything, and the man holding himself back as a 
stranger. She had no premature cariosity. She con¬ 
tinued to smile at the thought of things which would 
certainly be realised. So for her, that of which she was 
ignorant counted for nothing. The only important 
fimt in her mind was the intimacy between them, which 
united them, little by little, apart from the world. She 
knew nothing about him, yet she was so well acquainted 
with his nature that she (»uld read his thoughts in a 
simple look or smile. He, her hero, had come as she 
always said he would. She had at once recognised him, 
and they loved each other. 

So they enjoyed most thoroughly this true possesaion 
fibm a distance. They were certainly encouraged by 
the new discoveries they made. She had long, slender., 
hands, roughened a little at the ends of the fingers by 
her constant use of the needle, but he adored them. 
She noticed that his feet were small, and was proud of 
the &ct. Everything about him flat^red h^; she was. 
.grattful to him for bmng so handsome; and she was 
overcome with joy the evening that she found his beard, 
to be a shade than hds hair,, which fact gave4\ 
greater soteess to /hm smile: He went away 
ported when, one morning, as she leaned over: the bei^ 

; he.saw a 

ne^ b0ng thus Md open, new treashres wc^ ds%; 
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f^e opened lier window showed that, even in her ignor« 
ance as a Uttle embroiderer, she had the royal bearing 
of a princess. In the same way she knew that he was 
good, from seeing how lightly he walked over the herbs 
and the grass. Aronnd them was a radiance of rirtnes 
and graces from the first hoar of their meeting. Each 
‘ interview had its special charm. It seemed to them as 
if their felicity in seeing each other conld never be 
exhansted. 

Nevertheless, Felicien soon showed certain signs of 
impatience, and he no longer remained for hoars con¬ 
cealed behind a bash in the immobility of an absolute 
happing. As soon as Angeliqne appeared at her 
window, he was restless, and tried to approach her as he 
glided from willow to willow. At length she was a 
little disturbed, fearing that someone might see him. 
One day there was almost a quarrel, for he came even 
to the widl of the house, so she was obliged to leave the 
balcony. It was a great shock to him that she should 
be of^nded, and he showed in the expression of his face 
so. mute a prayer of submission that the next day she 
pardoned him, and opened her window at the usual hour. 

But although expectation was delightful, it was not 
sufficient for him, and he began again. Now he seemed 
to be eve^here at once; ho filled the Glos-Marie 
with his restlessnesshe capxe put from behind every 
t;^; he appeared above every *bunoh of brambles. 
. the wood^^pigepns of ^e great elms in the Bishop's 
gB^rds^.he.seemed to have his habitation between two 
ISfanch^ hi the eiivirons. The Ghevrotte was an excuse 
: fi^bis pm eifitire days ther^ on its willovvy, bulks, 

^pver thefi^^ whudi he feemed.tp be 
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One day she saw tliat be bod climbed np on tbe 
ruins of tbe old mill, and was standing on tbe framework 
of a sbed, looking bappy to have thus approached ber a 
little, in bis regret at not being able to fly even so far 
as ber sboulder. 

* 

Another day she stifled a slight scream as she saw 
him far above her, leaning on an ornamented balustrade 
of tbe Cathedral, on tbe roof of the chapels of the choir, 
which formed a terrace. In what way could be have 
reached this gallery, tbe door of which was always 
fastened, and whose key no one bad a right to touch 
but tbe beadle ? Then again, a little later on, bow was 
it that she should find him up in tbe air among the 
flying buttresses of tbe nave and tbe pinnacles of the 
piers? From these heights be could look into every 
part of ber chamber, as tbe swallows who, flying from 
point to point among the spires, saw everything that was 
therein, without ber having tbe idea of biding herself 
from them. But a human eye was diflerent, and from 
that day she shut herself up more, and an ever-increasing 
trouble came to ber at tbe thought that ber privacy was 
being intruded upon, and that she was no longer tdone 
in the atmosphere of adoration that surrounded her. If 
die were really not impatient, why was it that her heart 
beat so strongly, like the bell of the clock-tower on great 
festivals ? 

Three days passed without Angelique diowing her¬ 
self, so darmed was she by the increasing boldness of 
Felideu. She vowed in her mind that she would never 
see him again, and wound herself up to such a degree 
of resentment, that she thought shp hated him. But he • 
had given her his feverishness. She could not keep 
■till, and the dightest pretext was enough fbr an 
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excuse to leave the chasuble upon which she was at 
work. 

So, having heard that the mdre Gabet was ill in bod, 
in the most profound poverty, she went to see her every 
morning. Her room was on the Rue des Orfevres, only 
three doors away from the Huberts. She would take 
her tea, sugar, and soup, then, when necessary, go to buy 
her medicine at the druggist’s on the Grand Rue. One 
day, as she returned with her hands full of little phials, 
she started at seeing Felicien at the bedside of the old 
sick woman. He turned very red, and slipped away 
awkwardly, after leaving a charitable offering. The next 
day he came in as she was leaving, and she gave him 
her place, very much displeased. Did he really intend 
to prevent her from visiting the poor ? 

In fact, she had been taken with one of her fits of 
charity, which made her give all she owned that she 
might overwhelm those who hod nothing. At the idea 
of suffering, her whole soul melted into a pitiful frater¬ 
nity. She went often to the Mascart’s, a blind 
paralytic on the Rue Basse, whom she was obliged to 
feed herself with the broth she carried him; then to the 
Chouteaux, a man and his wife, each one over ninety 
years of age, who lived in a little hut on the Ruo Mo- 
gloire, which she had furnished for them with articles 
taken from the attic of her parents. Then there were 
others and others still whom she saw among the wretched 
populace of the quarter, and whom she helped to sup¬ 
port from things that were about her, happy in being 
able to surprise them and to see them brighten up for 
a little while. But nqw, strange to say, wherever she 
went she encountered Felicien I Never before had she 
seen so much of him; she who had avoided going to 
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her window for ifeor that he might be near. Her tronble 
increased, and at last she was very angry. 

Bnt the worst of all in this matter was that Angel- 
iqne soon despaired of her charity. This young man 
spoilt all her pleasure of ^^ing. In other days 
might perhaps have been equally genius, but it was 
not among the same people, not her own particu¬ 
lar poor, of that she was sure. And he must haye 
watched her and followed her very closely to know 
them all and to take them so regularly one after the 
other. 

Now, go when she might with a little basket of pro* 
visions to the Ohouteauz, there was always money on 
the table. One day, when die hurried to Mascart, 
who was constantly complaining that he had no tobacco, 
she found him very rich, with a shining new louis d’or 
on his table. Strangest of all, once when visiting 
Gabet, the latter gave her a hundred franc note to change, 
and with it she was enabled to buy some high-priced 
medicines, of whidi the poor woman had long been in 
need, but which she never hoped to obtain, for where 
could, she find money to pay for them ? 

Angelique herself could not distribute much money, 
as she had none. It was* heart-breaking to her to 
realise her powerlessness, when he could so easily emp^ 
his purse. She was, of course, happy that such a wind^ ; 
All had come to *the poor, but die Mt as if she were - 
greatly diminished in her former self-estimation. She 
no longer had the same happiness in fi^viug, bnt wae 
disturlM and sad that die had so little to dietribut^^ ^ 
while he bod so mnclh ^ , 

!11ie young man); not undemanding her &idirig^ 
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Ihddoubled his charily, and thus daily made hew aeem 
less. 


Was nofc it esnsperating to ran against this felloT^ 
everywhere; to see him give an ox wherever she otfored 
Sin egg? In addition to all this, she was obliged to 
hear his praises sung by all the needy whom he visited! 
‘A young man so good, so kind, and so well brought 
up.* She was a mere nothing now. They talked only 
of him, spreading out his gifts as if to shame hew. 
Notwithstanding her firm determination to forget him, 
she could not refrain from questioning them about him. 
What had he left ? What had he said ? He was very 
handsome, was he not? Tender and difiident as a 
woman! Perhaps he might even have spoken of her! 
Ah, yes indeed! That was true, for he always talked 
of her. Then she was very angry; yes, she certainly 
hated him, for at last she realised that he weighed on 
her breast too heavily. 

But matters could not continue in this way for everi 
a change must take place; and one May evening, at a 
wond)x)i 2 sly beautifbl nightfall, it came. It was at'the 
home of the Lemballeuse, the family who lived in the 
ruins of the mill. There were only women there; the 
old grandmother, seamed with wrinkles but still active, 
her daughter, and her grandchildren. Of the latter, 
Timmette, the ridm*, was a large, wild-looking girl, 
twenty , years of age, and her two li^e sisters, and 

Jeanne, had already bdd, fearless eyes, under their un^ 
kei^pt mops of red hair. They all begged during the 
day: on tilte highway and along the moat, coining back' 
at^ht^ their feet wooi out from fetigue in their M 
wi^ bife of string. Indeed, that very 
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tlie stones, and had returned wounded and with bleed¬ 
ing ankles. Seated before their door, in the midst of 
the high grass of the Glos-Marie, she drew out the 
thorns from her flesh, whilst her mother and the.two 
children surrounded her and uttered lamentations. 

Just then Angelique arriyed, hiding under her apron 
the bread which she had brought them, as she did once 
every week. She had entered* the field by the little 
garden-gate, which she had left open b^ind her, as she 
intended to go back as quickly as possible. But she 
stopped on seeing all the family in tears. 

* What is the matter? Why are you in such dis¬ 
tress?’ 

' Ah, my good lady! ’ whined the mother Lembal- 
leuse,' do not you see in what a terrible state this great 
foolish girl has put herself? To-morrow she will not 
be able to walk, so that will be a whole day lost. She 
must have some shoes! ’ 

Bose and Jeanne, with their eyes snapping from 
under their tangled hair, redoubled their sol», as they 
cried out loudly— 

* Yes, yes! she must have some shoes I She must 
have some shoes I ’ 

Tiennette, half lifting up her thin, dark face, looked 
round furtively. Then, fiercely, wi^out a w(^, she 
made one of her feet bleed still more, maddened over a 
long splinter which she had just drawn out by the aid 
of a pin, and which must have pained her intensely. 

Angelique, quite touched by the scene, offered h^ 

gift. 

* See! here at least is some 

*Oh, bread!’ said the 'mother. < doubt it it 
neceasary to eat. But it is not mth brMd that i^e will : 
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be able to walk again, of tbat I am certain! And we 
were to go to the fair at Bligny^ a fair where, every year, 
she makes at least two francs. Oh, good heavens I 
What will become of ns if she cannot go there ? ’ 

Pity and embarrassment rendered Angeliqne mute. 
She had exactly five sous in her pocket. It surely was 
not with five sous that one could buy a pair of shoes, 
even at an auction sale. As it had often done before, 
her want of money now paralysed her. And that which 
exasperated her still more and made her lose her self- 
control was that at this moment, as she looked behind 
her, she saw Felicien, standing a few feet from her in 
the darkening shadow. Without doubt he had heard 
all that had been said; perhaps even he had been there 
for a great while, for he always appeared to her in this 
way when least expected without her ever knowing 
whence he came or whither he was going. 

She thought to herself, * He will give the shoes.’ 

Indeed, he had already come forward. The first 
stars were appearing in the pale sky. A sweet, gentle 
quiet seemed to fi^l down from on high, soothing to 
deep the Olos-Morie, whose willows were lost in the 
dusk. The Cathedral itself was only a great black bar 
in the West.* 

* Yes, certainly, now he will offer to give the shoes.' 

And at this probability she was really quite dis¬ 
couraged. Was he always, then, to give evexything ? 
Gould she never, even once, conquer him? Never! 
Her heart beat so rapidly that it pained her. She 
wished that die might be very rich, to diow him that 
she, to<^ could make pthers happy. 

' ' But the Lemballeuse had seen the good gentleman. 
The mother had rushed forward; the two little sisters 
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Jlioaiied as they held out their hands for alms, whilst 
the elder one, letting go of her wounded anUes, 
looked at the new-comer inquiringly with her wild 
eyes. ^ 

^ Listen, my noisy children,’ said Fdicien. Then, ad¬ 
dressing the mother, he continued, ‘ You may go to the 

Grand Hue, at the comer of the Hue Basse- ^ 

Angelique had understood immediately, for the 
shoemaker had his shop there. She interrupted him 
quickly, and was so agitated that she stammered her 
words at random. 

< But that is a useless thing to do! What would 

be the good of it ? It is much more »mple- 

Yet-she could hot hud in her own mind the more 
simple thing she desired. What could she do ? What 
could she invent, so to be before him in giving her 
charity ? Never had it seemed to her possible she could 
detest him as she did now. 

* You will say from me, that it is I who* have sent 

you,* continued Felicien. ‘ You will ask- * 

Again ^e interrupted him. The contest lasted a 
moment longer. She repeated in an anxious way: 

‘It is, indeed) much more simple; it is much 
easier- * 

Suddenly she was calm. She seated herself upon a 
stone, thoughtfully examined her shoes, took them off, 
and then drew off her stockings, saying: 

‘Look! Hus is the best thing to do, after aU! Why 
[^ould you have any trouble about the matter ? * 

Cr, ‘Oh, my good young lady!' God^1 reward|p«i* 
exolsimed the mother Lemballeqse, as she tumei^ pver 
.the shoes and found they we^e not oidy excellent and, 
..strong, but almost new* ‘ h will Cut them ^a. t|^9e tm 
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Tiennette, 


the top, to make them a little larger— 
why do yon not thank her, stupid creature ? * 

Tiennette snatched from the hands of Bose and 
Jeanne the stockings they were coveting.. She did not 
open her lips; she only gave one long, fixed, hard 
look. 

But now Angelique realised that her feet were barCi 
and that Felicien saw them. She blushed deeply, and 
knew not what to do. She dared not move, for, were 
she to rise to get up, he would only see them all the 
more. Then, frightened, she rose quickly, and without 
realising what she was doing, began to run. In the 
grass her flying feet were very white and small. The 
darkness of the evening had increased, and the Glos- 
Marie was a IcJce of shadow between the great trees on 
one side and the Cathedral on the other. And on the 
ground the only visible light came flrom those same 
little feet, white and satiny as the wing of a dove. 

Startled, andr afraid of the water, Angelique followed 

the bank of the Ghevrotte, that she might cross it on a 

plank which served as a bridge. But Felicien had gone 

a shorter.way through the brambles and brushwood. 

Until now he had always been overcome by his timidity, 

and he had turned redder than she as he saw her bare 

• 

feet, pure and chaste as herself. Now, in the overflow 
of his ignorant youth, passionately fimd of beauty and 
desirous for love, he was impatient to cry out and tell 
her of the feeling which had entirely taken possession 
of him since lie had first seen her. But yet, when she 
brushed by him in her flight, he could only stammer, 
witha trembling voices the ad^ewledgment so long de>^ 
hftjed and which burnt his lips: 
love you.* 
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She stopped in surprise. For an instant she stodd 
still, and, slightly trembling, looked at him. Her anger 
and the hate she thought she had for him all vanished 
at once, and melted into a most delicious sentiment of 
astonishment. What had he said, what was the word 
he had just pronounced, that she should be so overcome 
by it? She knew that he loved her; yet when he said 
so, the sound of it in her ear overwhelmed her with an 
inexplicable joy. It resounded so deeply through her 
whole being, that her fears came back and were en¬ 
larged. She never would dare reply to him; it was 
really more than she could bear; she was oppressed. 

He, grown more bold, his heart touched and drawn 
nearer to hers by their united deeds of charity,* re¬ 
peated : 

* I love you,* 

And she, fearing the lover, began to run. That was 
surely the only way to escape such a danger; yet it was 
also a happiness, it was all so strange. The Ghevrotte ■ 
was gaily singing, and she plunged into it like a startled 
fawn. Among its pebbles her feet still ran on, under 
the chill of the icy water. The garden-gate f^s at lost 
reached, it closed, and she disappeared. 
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CnAPTER vn 

Fob two days Angeliqne was conscience-smitten. As 
soon as she was alone, she sobbed as if she had done 
something wrong. And this question-, which she could 
not answer, came constantly to her mind: Hod she 
sinned in listening to this yonng man ? Was she lost, 
like the dreadful women in the Legend, who, having 
been tempted, had yielded to the Devil ? Was life to¬ 
day as it was centuries ago? The words, so softly 
uttered, * 1 love you,’ still resounded with such a tumult 
in her ears, and she was confused, yet pleased by them 
to such a degree, that they mdBt certainly have come 
from some terrible power hidden in the depth of the 
invisible. But she knew not—^in fact, how could she 
have known anything in the ignorance and solitude in 
which she had grown up ? Her anguish was redoubled 
by this mysterious and inexplicable straggle within 
her. 

Had idle sinned in making the acquaintance of 
Feliden, and tiben in keeping it a secret ? She recalled 
to her mind, one by one, all the details of her daily ex¬ 
perience during the past few weeks; she argued vnth 
her innocent scruplep. 

What was in short ? Was it simply to meet— 
to talk'—and afterwards to tell a falsehood to one’s 
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parents ? But that could not be the extent of the eyiL 
Then why was she so oppressed ? Why, if not guilty, 
did she suddenly seem to haye-become quite another 
person—^as agitated as if a new soul had been given 
her? Perhaps it was sin that had made her so weak 
and uncomfortable. Her heart was full of vague, un¬ 
defined longings—Eo strange a medley of words, and 
also of acts, in the future, that die was frightened by 
them, without in the least understanding them. The 
blood mounted to her face, and exquisitely coloured her 
cheeks, as she heard again the sweet, yet. appalling 
^rds, * I love you *; and she reasoned no longer, but 
sobbed again, doubting evident facts, fearing the com¬ 
mission of a fault in the beyond—^in that which hod 
neither name nor form. * 

But that which Specially distressed her now was 
that die had not made a ■ confidcmte of Hubertine.. 
Could die only have asked her what she wished to 
know, no doubt the latter with a word would have ex¬ 
plain^ the whole mystery to her. Then it seemed to 
her as if the mere fact of speaking to someone of her 
trouble would have cured her* But the secret had 
become too weighty 5 to reveal it would be more than 
she could bear, for the shame would be too great. She 
became quite artful for the moment, oflfected an air of 
ccdmness, when in the depths of her soul a tempest was * 
raging. If asked why she was so pre-oocupied, she 
lifted her eyes with a look of surprise as she replied' 
t^ sbei^as of nothing. Seated befbre the- 

wbrldng-frame^ her hands mechanically drawing the: 
needle bade and forth, very quiet tn dl outward appeair*.^ 
wa% from morning tilt evening, distraoti^ liy ^ 

l^ughV To bje.; t^edj to be 4iid 
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on her side, was she in love ? This was still an 
obsonre question, to which, in her inexperience, die found 
no answer. She repeated it so constantly that at last 
it made her giddy, the words lost all their usual mean¬ 
ing, and eyeiything seemed to be in a whirl, which 
carried her away. With an effort she recovered herself, 
and realised that, with needle in hand, she was still 
embroidering with her accustomed application, although 
mechanically, as if in a half-dream. Perhaps these 
strange symptoms were a sign that she was about to 
have a severe illness. One evening she had such an 
attack of shivering when she went to bed that she 
thought she would never be able to recover from it. 
That idea was at the same time both cruel and sweet. 
She suffered from it as if it were too great a joy. Even 
the next day her heart beat as if it would break, and 
her ears were filled with a singing sound, like the ring¬ 
ing of a distant bell. What could it mean ? Was she 
in love, or was she about to die? Thinking thus, she 
smiled sweetly at Hnbertine, who, in the act of wexing 
her thread, was looking at her anxiously. 

Moreover, Angelique had made a vow that she 
would never again see Feliden. She no longer ran the 
risk- of meeting him among the brambles and wild 
grasses in the Clos-Marie, and she had even given up 
her daily visits to the poor. Her fear was intense lest, 
were they to find themselves face to fiice, something 
te^ble might come to pass. - In her resolution tiiere 
WM^mmgled, besides a feeling of penitence, a wish to 
pun^ herself for some fiiult she might unintentionally 
have eummitted* So/in her days of rigid homiliathm; 
rim condemned herself not eveh to glance oncethrongh 
|lihe-wii^fh»w,, Co sore ww she of seeing on the'ban^ Cf 
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the ChevTotte the one whom she dreaded. Bat, after 
awhile, being sorely tempted, she looked oat, and if it 
chanced that he were not there, she was sad and low- 
spirited antil the following day. 

One morning, when Hubert was arranging a dfd- 
matic, a ring at the door-bell obliged him to go down¬ 
stairs. It mast be a customer; no doubt an order for 
some article, as Hubertine and Angelique heard the 
hum of voices which came through the doorway at the 
head of the stairs, which ‘ remained open. Then they 
•looked up in great astonishment; for steps were mount¬ 
ing, and the embroiderer was bringing someone with 
him to the workroom, a most unusual occurrence. And 
the young girl was quite overcome as she recognised 
Felicieh. He was dressed simply, like a journeyman 
artist, whose hands are white. Since she no longer 
went to him he had come to her, after days of vain ex¬ 
pectation and of anxious uncertainty, during which he 
had constantly said to himself that she did not yet love 
him, since she remained hidden from him. 

* Look, my dear child, here is something which will 
be of particular interest to you,’ explained Hubert. 
‘Monsieur wishes to give orders for an exceptional 
piece of work. And, upon my word, that we might 
talk of it at our ease, I preferred that he should come 
up here at once. This is my daughter, sir, to whom 
you must show your drawing.’ 

Neither he nor Hubertine had the slightest sus¬ 
picion that this was not the first time the young people 
had met. They approached them only from a senti¬ 
ment of curiosity to see'. But Feliden was, Uke Axi- 
gdique, almost stifled with emotion and timidity. As 
, he unrolled tl^ design, his hands trembled, and he ^was 
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obliged to speak very slowly to bide tbe change in his 
voice. 

‘ It is to be a mitre for Monseigneur the Bishop. 
Yes, certain ladies in the city who wished to make him 
this present charged me with the drawing of the 
different parts, as well as with the superintendence ol 
its ezeci^tion. I am a painter of stained glass, but I 
also occupy myself a great deal with ancient art. You 
will see that I have simply reconstituted a Gothic mitre.’ 

Angelique bent over the great sheet of parchment 
which he had spread before her, and started slightly as 
she exclaimed: 

* Oh! it is Saint Agnes.’ • 

It was indeed the youthful martyr of but thirteen 
years of age; the naked virgin clothed with her hair, 
that had grown so long only her little hands and feet 
were seen from under it, just as she was upon the pillar 
at one of the doors of the cathedral; particularly, how¬ 
ever, as one found her in the interior of the church, in 
an old wooden statue that formerly was painted, but 
was to-day a light fawn colour, all gilded by age. She 
occupied the entire front of the mitre, half floating, as 
she was carried towards heaven borne by the angels; 
while below her, stretched out into the distance, was a 
flne delicate landscape. The other sides and the lap- 
pete were enriched with lance-shaped ornaments of an 
exquisite style. 

* These ladies,’continued Felicien, ‘wish to make 
the present on the occasion of the Procession of the 
Miracle,- and naturally 1 thought it zhy duly to choose 
Saiiit Agnes.’ , 

idea was a most excellent one,’ interpbs^ 

Qulbert. 
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And Hnbertine added, in her tnm: 

< Monseigneur will be deeply gratified.’ 

The fio-called Procession of the Miracle, whidh tabes 
place each year on July 28, dates from the time of 
Jean V. d’Hantecoenr, who institnted it as a thanks¬ 
giving to God for the mi^acaloTis power He had given- 
to him and to his race to save Beaamont from the 
plague. According to the legend, the Hautecoeurs are 
indebted for this remarkable gift to the intervention of 
Saint Agnes, of whom they were the greatest admirers; 
and, since the most ancient time, it has been the custom 
on the anniversaiy of her flte to take down the old 
statue of the saiutiand carry it slowly in a solemn pro¬ 
cession through the streets of the town, in the pious 
, belief that Ae still continues to disperse end drive away 
all evils. 

* Ah,’ at last murmured Angelique, her eyes on the 
design, * the Procession of the Miracle.' But that will 
come in a few days, and we shall not have time enough 
to finish it.’ 

The Hubeitbs shook their heads.' In truth, so deli¬ 
cate a piece of work required the most minute care and 
attention. Yet Hnbertine turned towards her daugh¬ 
ter as idie said: 

< 1 could help yon, my dear. 1 might attend to the 
Qipaments, and the^ you will only have the fignre to 

. Ar^^qne continued to ddsely examine the figure 
of die sabt, and was. deeply tronided* .She soid^te 
hertd^^Nobno/ She retoedrdie w:ouldiiot 
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She was perfectly sure that he was not poor, and that 
he wore a workman’s dress simply as a disgaise; and 
this affected simplicity, all this histoiy, told only that 
he might approach her, pnt her on her guard, amused 
and happy though she was, in reality, transfiguring him, 
seeing in him the royal prince that he should be; so 
thoroughly did she live in the absolute certainty of the 
entire realisation of her dream, sooner or later, 

* No,’ she repeated, in a half-whisper,' we should 
not have the needed time.’ 

And without lifting her eyes she continued, as if 
speaking to herself: 

* For the saint, we could use neither the close em¬ 
broidery nor the lace openwork. It would not bo worthy 
her. It should be an embroidery in gold, shaded by silk.’ 

‘Exactly,’ said Felicien. ‘That is what I had 
already thought of, for I knew that Mademoiselle had 
re-found the secret of making it. There is stUl quite a 
pretty little fragment of it at the sacristy.’ - 

Hubert was quite excited. 

‘Tes, yes! it was made in the fifte^th century, 
and the work was done by one of my far-off aaoestresses. 
* . . . Shaded gold! Ah, Mo 4 sienr, there was never 
anything equal to that in the whole world. But, un¬ 
fortunately, it took too' much time, it cost altogether 
too dear, and, iii addition, only a tM artist ever suc¬ 
ceeded in it. Think of it; it is more than two hundred 
yeaxB since anyone has ever attempted such embioxdeiy. 
And my daughter refuses, you will be obliged to 
]i|^/it 'up '^tirely,' fiur she is the only person who & 
i^u^ed to undertake )t. I domot knowof anyone ekei 
hik the delicacy of fingers and the clearness.'of 
eg^'A^cessju^' 
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Hubertine, who, since they had spoken of the style 
of the work, realised what a great undertaking it was, 
said, in a quiet, decided tone: 

* It would he utterly impossible to do it in a fort¬ 
night. It would need the patience and skill of a faiiy 
to accomplish it.’ 

But Angelique, who had not ceased studying all the 
features of the beautiful martyr, had ended by making 
a discovery which delighted her beyond expression. 
Agnes resembled her. In designing from the .old 
statue, Feliden certainly thought of her, and this idea 
-^that she was in Us mind, always present with him, 
that he saw her everywhere—softened her resolution to 
avoid him. At last she looked up; she noticed how 
eager he was, and his eyes glistened with so earnest a 
supplication that she was conquered. Still, with the 
iutuitive half-malice, the love of tormenting, this 
natural science which comes to all young girls, even 
when they are entirely ignorant of life, she did not 
wish to have the appearance of yielding too readily. 

* It is impossible,’ she repeated. * I could not do it 
for anyone.* 

Felicien was in despair. He was sure he understood 
the hidden meaning in her words. It was he whom 
she had refused, as well as the work. As he was-about 
io go out of the room, he said to Hubert: 

* As for the pay, you could have asked any price yon 
wishtid. These ladies gave me leave to offer as much 
as three thousand francs.’ 

The household of the Huberts was in no way*a sdfish 
one; yet so great a sum startle^ each memto of it. 
The^htuband and wife looked at each other inquiringly. 
‘ Was,it not a pity to lose so advantageous an ther ?■ * 
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* Three thonsand francs/ repeated Angelique, with 
her gentle voice; * did yon say three thousand francs^ 
Monsieur ? ’ 

And she, to whom money was nothing, since she had 
never known its value, kept bock a smile, a mocking 
smile, which scarcely drew the corners of her mouth, 
rejoicing that she need not seem to yield to the pleasure 
of seeing him, and glad to give him a false opinion of 
herself. 

* Oh, Monsieur, if you can give three thousand francs 
fbr it, then I accept. I would not do it for everyone, 
but from the moment that one is willing to pay so well, 
why, that is different. If it is necessary, I can work on 
it at night, as well as during the day.* 

Hubert and Hubertine then objected, wishing to 
refuse in their turn, for fear the fatigue might be too 
great for her. 

‘ No,’ she replied. ‘ It is never wise to send away 
money that is brought to you. You can depend upon 
me. Monsieur. Your mitre will be ready the evening 
before the procession.’ 

Fdicien left the design and bade them good-day, for 
he was greatly disappointed, and he had no longer the 
courage to give any new explanations in regard to the 
work, as an excuse for stopping longer. What would 
he gain by doing so ? It was certainly true that she 
did not like him, for she had pretended not to recognise 
him, and had treated him as she would any ordihary 
customer, whose money alone is good to take. At firsh 
he was angry, as he accused her of being mean-spirited 
and grasping. So much the better! It was ended 
between them, this nnspoken romance, and he would ' 
^never tibink of her again. Then, as he alw<^ cdii 

.. * * A , 
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think of her, he at last excused her, ior was she not 
dependent upon her work to live, and ought she not to 
gain her bread ? 

Two days later he was very unhappy, and he begon 
to wander around the house, distressed that he could 
not see her. She no longer went out to walk, she did 
not even go to the balcony, or to the window, as befoEre* 
He was forced to acknowledge that if she cared not for 
him, if in reality she was mercenary, in spite of all, his 
love for her increased daily, as one loves when only 
twenty years of age, without reasoning, following 
merely the drawing of one’s heart, simply for the joy 
and the grief of loving. 

One morning he caught a glimpse of her for a 
moment, and realised that he could not give her up. 
How she was his chosen one and no other. Whatever 
she might be, bad or good, ugly or pretty, poor or rich, 
he would give up his life rather than not be able to 
claim her. 

The third day his sufferings were so great that, not-* 
withstanding all his wise resolves, he returned to the 
house of the embroiderers. 

After having rui^ the bell, he was received as 
before, downstairs, by Hubert, who, on account of the 
want of dearness in his explanations in regard to Ms 
visit, concluded the best thing to be done was to allow 
him to go upstairs again. 

* Hy daughter, Honsienr, wishes to speak to you on 
certain poLnts of the work that 1 do not quite undetv 
stand.* 

Then Feliden stammered, ^ If it would not distuxli 
Mademolsdle too much, Iwould like to see how te-*-** 
Thtse ladies advised me to personally supeiinteSid ttua ^ 
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work—^that is, if by doing so I Bbould not be in any¬ 
one’s way.’ 

Angeliqne’s heart beat violently when she saw him 
come in. She almost choked, but, making a great 
efibrt, she controlled herself. The blood did not even 
mount her cheeks, and with an appearance of calm in¬ 
difference, she replied: 

* Oh, nothing ever disturbs me, Monsieur. I con 
work equally well before anyone. As the design is 
yours, it is quite natural tlnlt you should wish to follow 
the execution of it.’ 

Quite discountenanced by this reception, Felicien 
would not have dared to have taken a seat, had not 
Hubertine welcomed him cordially, as she smiled in her 
sweet, quiet way at this excellent customer. Almost 
immediately she resumed her work, bending over the 
frame where she was embroidering on the sides of the 
mitre the Gothic ornaments in guipuro, or open loco- 
work. 

On his side, Hubert had just taken down from tlio 
wall a banner which was finished, had been stiffened, 
and for two days past had been hung up to dry, and 
which now he wished to relax. No one spoke; tho 
three workers kept at their tasks as if no other perron 
had bemi in the room with them. 

In the midst of this charming quiet, the young man 
little by little grew calmer. When the dock struck 
three, the shadow of the Cathedral was already very 
long, and a dedicate half-light entered 1^ the window, 
whuh was wide open. It was almost like the twilight 
hoar, winch commenced early in the afternoon for thia 
litliie house, so fredi and green firom all Hhe verdure 
Ilial*wa8 ahout as it stood by the side of the odeaml 
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dbnrch. A filigbt sound of steps was heard on the 
pavement outside; it was a school of young girls being 
taken to Confession. 

In the workroom, the tools, the time-stained walls, 
everything which remained there immovable, seemed to 
sleep in the repose of centuries, and from every comer 
came freshness and rest. A great square of white 
light, smooth and pure, fell upon the frame over which 
Hubertine and Angelique were bending, with their 
delicate profiles in the fawn-coloured refiection of the 
gold. 

* Mademoiselle,’ began Felicien, feeling very awk¬ 
ward, as he realised that he mast give some reason for 
his visit—* I wish to say, Mademoiselle, that for the 
hair it seems to me it would be better to employ gold 
rather than silk.’ 

She raised her head, and the laughing expression of 
her eyes clearly signified that he need not have taken 
the trouble of coming if he had no other recommenda¬ 
tion to make. And she looked down again as she 
replied, in a half-mocking tone: 

* There is no doubt about that, Monsieur.’ 

He was indeed ridiculous, for he remarked then for 
the first time that it was exactly what she was doing. 
Before her was the design he had made, but tinted with 
water-colours, touched up with gold, with all the 
delicacy of an old miniature, a little softened, like what 
one sees in some prayer books of the fifteenth century. 
And she a>pied this image with the patience and the 
skill of an artist working with a magnij^ing glass. 
After having reproduced it with rather heavy strokes 
upon the white silk, lightly stretched and lii^ with 
heavy linen^ idie covered this silk with threads of gedd 
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carried fropi the bottom to the top, fastened simply at 
the two ends, so that they were left free and close to each 
other. When using these same threads as a woof, she 
separated them with the point of her needle to find the 
design below. She followed this same drawing, re¬ 
covered the gold threads with stitches of silk across, 
which she assorted according to the colours of the 
model. In the shaded parts the silk completely hid the 
gold; in the half-lights the stitches of silk were fartlier 
and farther apart, while the real lights were made by 
gold alone, entirely nncovered. It was thus the shaded 
gold, that most beautiful of all work, the foundation 
Mng modified by the silks, making a picture of mellow 
colours as if warmed from beneath by a glory and a 
mystic light. 

* Oh! ’ suddenly said Hubert, who began to stretch 
. out the banner by separating with his fingers the cords 
of the trellis, ‘ the masterpiece of a woman who em¬ 
broidered in the olden time was always in this diflicult 
work. To become a member of the Corporation she 
had to make, as it is written in the statutes, a figure by 
itself in shaded gold, a sixth part as tall os if life-size. 
You would have been received, my Angeliqiie.' 

Again there was an unbroken silence. Feliclen 
watched her constantly, as she stooped forward, absorbed 
in her task, quite as if she were entirely alone. For 
the hair of the saint, contrary to the general rtlle, she 
had -had the same idea as he; that was, to use no silk, 
vbnt to re-cover gold with gold, and she kept ten needles 
at ^ork with this brilliant thread of all shades, from 
•'. the dark red of dying embers, to the pale, delicate 
tint of the leaves of the forest trees in ijw 
anijtaii. Agnes thus covered f^m her ne^ to ^ 
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ankles witk a Btream of golden hair. It began at the 
badk of lier head, covered her body vrith a thick 
mantle, flowed in front of her from the shoulders in 
two waves which umtod under the chin, and fell down 
to her feet m one wavy sheet. It was, indeed, the 
miraculous hair, a fabulous fleece, with heavy twists 
and curls, a gloiions, starry efflorescence, the warm and 
living robe of the saint, perfumed with its pure 
nudity. 

That day Feltden could do nothing but watch 
Angelique as she embroidered the curls, following the 
exact direction of their rolling with her little pointed 
stitches, and he never wearied of seeing the hair grow 
and radiate under her magic needle. Its weight, and 
the great quivenng with which it seemed to be unrolled 
at one turn, disturbed him. 

Hubertme, occupied in sewing on spangles, hiding 
the thread with which each one was attached with a 
tiny round of gold twist, lifted up her head from time 
to time and gave him a calm motherly look, whenever 
she was obliged to throw into the waste-basket a spangle 
that was not well made. 

Hubert, who had just taken away the side pieces of 
wood, that he might unstitch the banner from the frame, 
was about folding it up carefully. And at last, Feli<» 
den, whose embarrassment was greatly increased by 
this unbroken silence, realised that it was best for him 
to take leave, since as yet he had not been able to think 
of any of the suggestions which he had said he intended 
to make. 

He rose, blushed, and stammered: 

* I will return another day. I And that I have ee 
badly succeeded in reprodndx^ the eharming design eF 
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tlie head of the saint that yon may perhaps have need 
^iknne explanations from me.' 

Angelique looked him fully in the face with her 
sweet, great eyes. 

‘Oh, no, not at all. But come again, Monsieur. 
Do not hesitate to do so, if you are in the least anxious 
about the execution of the work.' 

He went away, happy from the permission gi^en 
him, but chilled by the coldness of manner of the young 
girl. Tes, he realised that she did not now, and never 
would, love him. That being the .case, what use was 
there in his seeing her? Yet on the morrow, as well 
as on the following days, he did not fail to go to the 
little house on the Bue des Orf^vres. The hours which 
he could not pass there were sad enough, tortured as 
he was by his uncertainties, distressed by his mental 
straggles. He was never calm, except when he was 
near her as she sat at her frame. Provided that she was 
by his side, it seemed to him that he could resign himself 
to the acceptance of the fact that he was disagreeable 
to her. . 


Every morning he arrived at an early hour, spoke 
of Ihe work, then seated himself as if his presence there 
were absolutely necessary. Then he was in a state of 
'mmhantment simply to look at her, with her finely cut 
features; her motio^ess profile, which seemed batfa^ in 
Uqaid golden tints of her hair; and he watched in 
the skilftil play- of her fl^ble hands, as she 
up arid down In ^<0 midst of the needlefuls 
silk; She had become so habituated to his 
mce die < was quite at her and treated 
eop^i^ H^rtkeless, he always felt that- 
i)i diem; something unexpressed 
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grieved him to the heart, he knew not why. Occasion* 
ally she looked np, regarding him with an amused, 
half-mocking air, and with an inquiring, impatient 
expression in her face. Then, finding he was intensely 
embarrassed, she at once became veiy cold and dis¬ 
tant. 

But Felicien had discovered one way in which he 
could rouse her, and he took advantage of it. It was 
this—to talk to her of her art, of the ancient master¬ 
pieces of embroidery he had seen, either preserved 
among the treasures of cathedrals, or copies of which 
were engraved in books. For instance, there were the 
superb copes:*that of Charlemagne, in red silk, with 
the great eagles with unfurled wings; and the cope of 
Sion, which is decorated with a multitude of saintly 
figures. Then the d^matic, which is said to be the 
most beautiful piece of embroidery in the whole world; 
the Imperial dalmatic, on which is celebrated the glory 
of Jesus Christ upon the earth and in heaven, the 
Transfiguration, and the Jiast Judgment, in which 
different personages are embroidered in fdlks of 
odours, and in silver and gold. Also, there is a 
derful tree of Jesse, an orfrey of silk upon satin, 

* is so perfect it seems as if it were detached 
window of the fifteenth century; Abraham at 
then David, Solomon, the Blessed Virgin Mai 
the very top the Saviour. 

Among the admirable chasubles he had seen, one in . 
partkmlar was touching in its simplicity. It repri^: 

. sent^ Christ on the Cross, and the drops of blood f^m > 
ode and His feet were made hj Uttle spikes ; 
n the dothof gold, while , in the .fon^gj^i^ " 
i twiderly supported by Saint Johnl ; Vv- 
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On. ano^lier one, which is called the chasuble of 
Namtr6, tho\\ Virgin is seated in majesty, with richly- 
wrought BanWaig'oa holding the Infant 

Jesus on her ffljmees. Others, and still others of marvel¬ 
lous workman^iup ^ere alluded to, venerable not only 
from their g^®ikt age and the beautiful faith that they 
expressed, batfl£.QiQ ^ richness unknown in our time, 
preserving they odour of the incense of tabernacles and 
the mystic Hglil^which seemed to come from the slightly- 
faded gold. j 

‘ Ah I * sigheA Angelique, * all those exquisite things 
are finished We can only find certain tones to 

remind us of theiw perfection.’ 

With feverish^l^ds and sparkling eyes she stopped 
working when Fel^ou related to her the history of the 
most noted men a:^ women who were embroiderers in 
the olden time—S%onne de Gaules, Colin Jolye, and 
others whose names oome down to us through the 
ages. Then, after 4^w moments, she took up her 
needles again, and ^ f]y vigorously, as she 

appeared transfigured; guarded on her face the' 
traces of the delight artist nature had received in 
listening to all these ac. Never had she seemed 

. to him more beautiful, u enthusiastic was she, so 
maidenly and so pure, there in the brighter sur¬ 
roundings of so many ®^Ored silks, applying herself 
with unfailing exactitude T^er work, into the slightest 
details of which s^ whole soul. When he 

had left off speaking he at her earnestly, until 
roused by the silence, she^Ang^ excited state 
ijto whi<d3i' all these bisto^ ju^ thrown her, ai^d , V 
-’I^Wei as embanussed as goue somet^g ' 

;wrphg.. 
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forth eternally unii 
cient for them to havi 
‘ Father, what are 
you ? * 

She turned and sa 
winding a long spool, as 
on his wife. 

‘1 am preparing somi 
And fi^m the reel t 


* 

ad passed, and the work on the mitre 
daily meetings had assumed a great 
ity. 

should be veiy high, should it not ? 
of eyebrows ? * 

, and not the slightest shade. Quite 


ethe white silk?’ 
that I may thread it.* 
d this union of work put them at 
the occupation of each day seem 
em both, and without a word of 
n spoken, without their hands 
oluntary touch, the bond between 
h hour, and they were hence- 
le to the other. It was suffi- 
ed until now. 

doing that we no longer hear 


[ubert, who was occupied in 
eyes were fixed al^tractedly 


>ld thread for your mother.’ 
to his wife, from the mute 
thanks of Hubertine, from lie constant little attentions 
her husband gave her, thJre was a warm, caressing 
breath which surrounded axa miveloped Angelique and 
FeUrien as they both bent sain over the frame. Ihe 
.^rkroom itself, tins ancient hall} as it might almost be 
ita dd tools and its peace of other 
%ae an nneonsoiona acoomplicb in this work djf nhi^ 
l^itiee^ed.so fiur airoy frdm t^ noise of the stinet^ 
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lished; and 


ample souls, wliere miracles reign, the ea 

of all joys. ^ , 

In five days the mitre was to be ng^y to be de- 
Angelique, now sure that it would be T^^mtj.foxahom 
livered, and that she would even have twe^^ seemed 
to spare, took a long breath of satisfactica gQ near her, 
suddenly astonished at finding FelicieiXy l)ecome 
with his elbows on the trestle. Had thfc attempted to 
such intimate friends? She no longL his conquering 
struggle against what she realised wa^ed at what he 
power; her half-malicious smiles ceLgH understood,in 
tried to keep back, and which she BOVit, then, that had 
spite of his subterfuges. What wawess waiting? And 
made her as if asleep, in her late restl question that she 
the eternal question returned, th^e went to her room, 
asked herself every evening whentfin the middle of her 
Did she love him ? For honrs| again and again these 
great bed, she had turned ove^e could not find, and 
' words, Peking for meanings jn to explain them. But 
thinking she was too ignoran|t her heart was softened 
that night, all at once, she^ f A. ghe cried nervously, 
by some inexplicable happin&ad in her pillow that no 
without reason, and hid her jl 
one might hear her. # ahe loved him enough to 
Yes, now she loved hiDWnt why ? But how ? She 

• be willing to die fbr him. Inldknow; simply from her 
^ could not tell, she never Mhat she did inde^ bve him^ 
^ whole heart came the cry Kt last; this new, overpower- 
?!^e light had come to hwke the most ardent rays of 

• hig joy overwhelmed herf 

'.the sun* ‘ ier tears flowed, hut not flntm 

lor a long time hjy, she was filled with an 
sorrow; On the coptrail 
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fusion of happiness that was indefinable, 
)w, more deeply than ever, that she had not 
into of Hubertine. To-day her secret 
and she made an earnest vow to herself 
she would be as cdd as an icicle to- 
and would suffer everything rather tlian 
her tenderness. He should never know 
merely to love him, without even 
that was the punishment, tlie trial she 
lardon her fault. It would be to her 
IS suffering. She thought of the 
had read in the ‘ Golden Legend,* 
that she was their sister in toirtur- 
;y, and that her guardian angel, 
her henceforward with sadder, 
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* nioiher c&n do it bo mucli better than I can, 
I am too bappy at the thought that I have nothing more 
to do with it.’ 

^But do yon not like the work which yoa do so 
well?’ 

N 

. * I ? I do not like anything in the world.’ 

' Hubertine was obliged to speak to her sternly, and 
tell her to be quiet. Slie then begged Felicien to be so 
good as to pa^on her nervous child, who was a little 
weaiy from her long-Kiontinued application. She added 
that the mitre would be at his disposal at on early hour 
on the following morning. It was the same as if she 
had asked him to go away, but he could not leave. He 
stood and looked around him in this old workroom, 
filled with shade and with peace, and it seemed to him 
as if he were being driven from Paradise. Ho had spent < 
BO many sweet hours there in the illusion of his brightest 
fancies, that it was like tearing his very heart-strings 
to think all this was at an end. What troubled him 
the worst was his inability to explain matters, and that 
he conld only take with him such a fearful uncertainty. 
At last he said good-day, resolved to risk everything at 
the first opportunity rather than not to know the truth. 

Scarcely had he dosed the door when Hubert 
asked; 

' f 

^ What is the matter with you, my dear diild ? Are 
jouill?* 

indeed. It is simply that I am tired of having 
Jyoung man h^. X do not wish to see him 


^en Hubertine added: * Very well; you will not 
.&t nothing should ever prevent 
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Angeliqne, making some trivial excase, harried up 
to her room as qaickly as possible. Then ehe gave free 
coarse to her tears. Ah, how intensely happy she was, 
yet how she suffered! Her poor, dear beloved; he was 
sad enough when he found he must leave her! But 
she must not forget that she had made a vow to* the 
saints, that although she loved him better than life, he 
should never know it. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

On the evening of this same day, immediately after 
leaTcing the dinner-table, Angeliqae complained of not 
being at all well, and went up at once to her room. 
The agitation and excitement of the morning, her 
struggles against her true self, had quite exhausted 
her. She made haste to go to bed, and covering her 
head with the sheet, with a desperate feeling of dis¬ 
appearing for ever if she could, again the tears came 
to her relief. 

The hours passed slowly, and soon it was night—a 
worm July night, the heavy, oppressive quiet of which 
entered through the window, which had been left wide 
open. In the dark heavens glistened a multitude of 
stars. It must have been nearly eleven o’clock, and 
the moon, already grown quite thin in its last quarter, 
wonld not rise until midnight. 

And in the obscure chamber, Angelique still wept 
nervously a flow of inmchaustible tears, seemingly with¬ 
out reason, when a slight noise at her door caused her 
to lii)^ up W head. 

There was a short silence, when a voice called her 
tenderly. 

«Angelique! Angelique t My darling child t' 

, She leoc^gnised the voice of Hubertine, Without 
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doal>ttli6 latter, in her room with her husbond, had just, 
heard the distant sound of sobbing, and anxious, half- 
undressed, she had come upstairs to find out what was 
the matter with her daughter. 

‘ Angelique, are yon ill, my dear ? * 

Betaining her breath, the young girl made no 
answer. She did not wish to be unkind, but her one 
absorbing idea at this moment was of solitude. To be 
alone was the only possible alleviation of her trouble. 
A word of consolation, a caress, even from her mother, 
would have distressed her. She imagined that she saw 
her standing at the other side of the door, and from the 
delicacy of the rustling movement on the tiled floor 
she thought she must be barefooted. Two or three 
minutes passed, and she knew the kind watcher had 
not left her place, but that, stooping, and holding with 
her beautiful hands the clothing so carelessly thrown 
over her, she still listened at the keyhole. 

Hubertine, hearing nothing more, not even a sigh, 
did not like to call again. She was very sure that she 
had heard sobs; but if the child had at last been able 


to* sleep, what good would it do to awskken her? She 
waited, however, another moment, troubled by the 


thought of a grief which her daughter hid from h^^ 
confusedly imagining what it might be from the tendet 
emotion with which her heart seemed filled from sym* 
pathy. At last she concluded to go down as (die had' 
come up, quietly, her hands being so familiar eVe^ 

turning tlmt die needed no candle, and leaving bdu^ 
her no ofthdrspwd than the spfi^ light tondi of 
bare feet, 

Thei^ sitting up in bed, AngeUque in h^ 

So profemnd was the outwaid 
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die oonld olearly distangnish the slight presaaro of the 
hed €»i the edge of each step of the stairway. At the 
foot, the door of the chamber was opened, ihen oIomkI 
again ; afterward, she heard a soaroely-distinct murmur, 
an affectionate, yet sad blending of voices in a half¬ 
whisper. No doubt it was what her &ther and mother 
were sayingof her; the fears and the hopes they had in 
regard to her. For a long time that continued, although 
they must have put out their light and gone to bed. 

Never before had any night sounds in this old house 
mounted in this way to her ears. Ordinarily, sho slept 
the heavy, tranquil sleep of youtli; slio heard nothing 
whatever after placing her head upon her pillow; whilst 
now, in the wakefulness caused by the inner combat 
against an almost overpowering sentiment of affectioii 
which she was determined to conquer, it seemed to 
her as if the whole house were in unison with her, that 
it was also in love, and mourned like herself. Were 
not the Huberts, too, sad, as they stifled their tears 
and thought of the child they had lost long ago, whose 
place, alas! had never been filled? She knew nothing 
of this in reality, but she had a sensation in this warm 
night of the watch of her parents below her, and ot 
tlfe disappointment in their lives, which they could not 
forget, notwithstanding their great love for each other, 
which was always as h&ih as when they were young. 

Whilst she was seated in tiiis way, listening in 
the house that trembled and sighed, Angelique lost all 
self-control, and again the tears rolled ^wn her &cc, 
silently, but wane and living, as if thqy were her lifers 
blood. One question above all others troubled her 
sfaioe the early morning, and had grieved her deeply. 
Was she right in haviiig sent sway Feliden in des]^, 
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Btabbed to the heart by her cbldness, and with the 
thought that she did not love him ? She knew that 
fihe love him, yet she had willingly caused him to 
suffer, and now in her tom she was suflforing intensely. 
Why should there be so much pain connected wi^ 
love? Did the samts wish for tears? Could it be 
that Agnes, her guardian angel, was angry in the know-^ 
ledge that she was happy? Now, for the first time, 
she was distracted by a doubt. Before this, whenever 
she thought of the hero she awaited, and who must 
come sooner or later, she had arrange everything mudi 
more satisfactorily. When the right time arrived he 
was to enter her very room, where she would immedi¬ 
ately recognise and welcome him, when they would 
both go away together, to be united for evermore. But 
how different was the reality! He had come, and, in¬ 
stead of what she had foreseen, their meeting was most 
unsatisfactory; they were equally unhappy, and were 
eternally separated. To what purpose? Why had 
this result come to pass ? Who had exacted from her 
so strange a vow, that, iJthough he might be very dear 
to her, she was never to let him know it ? 

But, yet again, Angdique was especially grieved 
from the fear that she might have been bad and done 
some very wrong thing. Perhaps the original sin that 
was in her had manifested itself agun as when she was 
a little girl! She thought over tXL her acts of pretended 
indifference: the mochdng mr with which she had re* 
ceived Felicien, and the malicious pleasure die took in 
giving him a false idea of herself. And the astmiidjh* 
ment at what she had done^ added to a ontimg xeuocse"^ 
for her cruelty, increased htf dutrem. Now, W 
heart was filM with a deep infinite pity for tim • 
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lag she liad caused him without really meaning to 

do 80 . 

She saw him constantly before her,-as he was when 
he left the house in the morning; the despairing ex* 
pression of his face, his troubled eyes, his trembling 
lips; and in imagination she follow^ him through the 
streets, as he went home, pale, utterly desolate, and 
wounded to the heart’s core by her. Where was he 
now ? Perhaps at this hour he was really ill t 

She wrung her hands in agony, distressed that she 
ccnld not at once repair the evil she had done. Ah! 
how she revolted at the idea of having made another 
Bufler,-for she bad always wished to be good, and to 
render those about her as happy as possible. 

Twelve o’clock would ere long ring out from the 
old church-tower; the great elms of the garden of the 
Bishop's palace hid the moon, which was just appearing 
above the horizon, and the chamber was still dark. 
Then, letting her head fall back upon the pillow, 
Angelique dwelt no longer upon these disturbing ques¬ 
tions, as she wished to go to sleep. But this she could 
not do; dthough she kept her eyes closed, her mind 
i^as still active; she thought of the flowers which every 
night during the last fortnight she had found when she 
went upstairs upon the balcony before her window. 
Each evening it was a lovely bouquet of violets, whi^ 
Felicienhad certainly thrown therefrom the Clos-Marie. 
^e recollected having told him that flowers generally 
gave her a sick headache, whilst violets alone had the 
: idngnlar virtue of calming her, and so he had sent her * 
nighty a perfumed sleep refreshed by pleasant 
dreams. This evening she had placed the bouquet ly . 
1^ bedside. All at once she had the happy thought 
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of taking it into ker bed with her, putting it xiear 
cheek, and, little bj little, being soothed with its sweet 
breath. The purple blossoms did indeed do her good. 
Kot that she slept, however; but she lay there with 
closed eyes, penetrated by the refreshing odour that 
came from his gift; happy to await events, in a repose 
and confident abandonment of her whole being. 

But suddenly she started. It was past midnight. 
She opened her eyes, and. was astonished to find her 
chamber filled wi^ a clear bright light. Above the 
great elms the moon, rose slowly, dimming the stars in 
the pale sky. Through the window she saw the apse 
of the cathedral, ^ost white, and it seemed to her as 
if it were the refiection of this whiteness which entered 
her room, like the light of the dawn, fr^ and pure. 
The whitewashed walls and beams, all this blank nudity 
was increased by it, enlarged, and moved back as if it 
were unreal as a dream. 


She still recognised, however, the old, dark, oaken 
furniture—^the wardrobe, the chest and the chairs, with- 
the lining edges of their elaborate carvings. The 
bedstead alone—this great square, royal couch—seemed 
new to her, as if she saw it for ^e first time, with its 
high columns supporting its canopy of old-&shioned, 
rose-tinted cretonne, now bathed wM such a sheet of 


|le^ moonlight that she half thought she was oh-a 
dloud in the midst of the heavens, borne along by et [ 
fi^ht of silent, invisible wings. For a moment she 
lUt the foU swinging of it | it did not seem at all stroiige 
Ihr nnnatnral to her* Bnt her sight socm grew aocut^, 
loi^ to the reality i her bed was again in its 
iksmer, and sbe wae in it, hot moving her hea% 
r ty^ aloiie teindhg fiom i^e to sid^ aa &y ^ 
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ittidst of this lake of beaming rays, with the bouquet of 
Violets upon her lips. 

Why was it that she was thus in a state of waiting ? 
.Wliy could she not sleep ? She was now sure that she 
expected someone. That she had grown quite calm 
, was a sign that her hero was about to appear. This 
consoling light, which put to flight the darkness of all 
bad dreams, announced his arrival. He was on his 
way, and the moon, whoso brightness almost equalled 
that of the sun, was simply his forerunner. She must 
be ready to greet him. 

The chamber was as if hung with white velvet now, 
so they could see each other well. Then she got up, 
dressed herself thoroughly, putting on a simple white 
gown of foulard, the same she had worn the day of their 
excursion to the ruins of Hautecoeur. She did not 
braid her hair, but let it hang over her shoulders. She 
put a pair of flippers upon her baro feet, and drawing 
an armchair in ^nt of the window, seated herself, and 
waited in patience. 

Angelique did not protend to know how he would 
appear. Without doubt, he would not come up the stairs, 
and it might be that she would simply see him over the 
Olos-Marie, while she leaned from the balcony. Still, 
she kept her place on the threshold of the window, as 
it seemed to her useless to go and watch for him just 
yeti So vague was h^ id^ of real life, so mystic was 
jbve, that she did not understand in her imaginative 
su^uie why he might not pass through the walls, like 
ibe saints in the legends. Wly should not miraclf# 
i:€Qme now, as in the olden days, for had not ^ thhi; 


-b0en osdained frcan the l^nning ? ; 

. 2^ n^oment. did elm. think she was 
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recdve liim. No, indeed I she felt' as if she were sur¬ 
rounded by the crowd of virgins who had always been 
near her, since her early youth. They entered on the 
rays of the moonlight, they came from the great dark 
trees with their blue-green tops in the Bishop’s garden, 
from the most intricate comers of the entanglement of 
the stone firont of the Cathedral. From all the familiar 
and beloved horizon of the Ghevrotte, from the willows, 
the grasses, and bushes, the young girl heard the 
dreams which came back to her, the hopes, the desires, 
the visions, all that which she had put of herself into 
inanimate objects as she saw them daily, and' which 
th^ now returned to her. Never had the voices of the 
invisible unknown spoken so clearly. She listened to 
them as they came from a&r, recognising particularly 
in this warm, beautiful night, so calm that there was 
not the slightest movement in the air, the delicate 
sound which she was wont to call the fluttering of the 
robe of Agnes, when her dear guardian angel nanift to 
hpr side. She laughed quietly to know that she was 
now by her, and waiting with the others who were near 
her. 

Time passed, but it did not seem long to Angelique. 
She was quite unconscious of what was passing around 
her. It appeared to her perfectly natural, and exactly 
as it had been foretold, when at last she saw Feliden 
striding over the balustrade of the balcony. 

His tall figure came out in full relief before the 
ba^ground of the white sli^; he did not approach the 
open window, .but remained in its luminous shadow. 

< Do not be afimid. It is I. I have come to see 
]pu.’ ■ 

;' She was not in the slightest way alarmed.i, 
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simply thcraglit thab he was exact to the hour of meet¬ 
ing, and said calmly: 

* You mounted by the timber framework, did you not?* 

* Yes, by the framework.* 

The idea of this way made her laugh, and he him¬ 
self was amused by it. He had in fact pulled himself 
up by the pent-house died; then, climbing along the 
principal rafters from there, whose ends were supported 
by the string-course of the first story, he had without 
difficulty reached the balcony. 

‘ I was expecting you. Will you not come nearer • 
me?* 

Felicien, who had arrived in a state of anger, not 
knowing how he had dared to come, but with many 
wild ideas in his head, did not move, so' surprised and 
delighted was he by this unexpected reception. As he 
had come at last, Angelique was now certain that the 
saints did not prohibit her from loving, for she heard 
them welcoming him with her by a laugh as delicate 
as a breath of the night. Where in the world had she 
ever found so ridiculous an idea as to think that Agnes 
would be angry with her! On the contrary, Agnes 
was radiant wi& a joy that she felt as it descended on 
her shoulders and enveloped her like a caress from two 
great wings. All those who hod died for love showed 
great compassiou for youthful troubles, and only re¬ 
turned to earth on summer nights, that, although in¬ 
visible, they might watch those young hearts who were 
sorrowful from affection. 

* But why do you not come to me ? I was waiting 
for you.* 

Tim, hemtatingly, Felicien approached. He had 
been so excited, so ^carried away bymger at her indif- . 
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ferenee, tliat He Had said iHe sHould be made to Ipye 
him, and that, were it necessary, He would carr^ H^ 
away even against Her will. And lo! now finding Her 
, so gentle as He penetrated almost to the entrance of 
this chamber, so pure and white, He became subdued at 
once, and as gentle and submissive as a child. 

He took three steps forward. But He was afraid, 
and not daring to go fiirther. He fell on His knCes at the 
end of the balcony. 

* Gould you but know,* He said, HHe abominable 
tortures 1 have passed through. I have never imagined 
a worse suffering. Beally, the only true grief is to 
think that you are not beloved by the person to whom 
you have given your affection. I would willingly give 
up all else ; would consent to be poor, dying from 
Hunger, or racked by pain; but I will not pass another 
day with this terrible doubt gnawing at my Heart, of 
thinking that you do not love me. Be g^, 1 pray 
you, and pity me.* 

She listened to Him, silent, overcome with oom* 


possion, yet very happy withal. 

< This morning yon sent me away in such a dread* 
fttl manner! I Had fancied to myself that you Had 
changed your feelings towards me, and that, appreciat¬ 
ing my affection, you liked me better. But, alas ! 1 
: found you exactly as you Had been on the first daf, 
yisoldr indifferent, t^ating me as you would Have doiM 


^ahy other simple customer who passed, recalling ime. 
/msHly to the commonplaces of life. On the st^rh, 
|wny4.staggoi^. Once outside, 1 ran, and was a&|^; 

' might scream aloud. IHm, the moment 1 reai^^V 
seemed to me X ishould stifie.weare I tpc m^" 
^ House. -out into the fie% 
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clianoe first on one side of the road and then on 
aniother. Evening came, and I was still wandering up 
’40^ down. Bat the torment of spirit moved faster 
than ever and devoured me. When one is hopelessly 
in love, it is impossible to escape &om the pains ac-' 
companying one’s affection. Listen! * he said, and he 
touched his breast; * it is here that yon stabbed me, 
and the point of the knife still continues to penetrate 
deeper and deeper.’ 

He gave a long sigh at tho keen recollection of his 
torture. 

* I found myself at last in a thicket, overcome by 
my distress, like a tree that has been drawn up by the 
roots. To me, the only thing that existed in life, in the 
future, was you. The thought that you might never 
be mine was more than I could bear. Already my feet 
were so weary that they would no longer support mo. 

1 felt that my hands were growing icy cold,, and my 
head was filled with the strangest fancies. And that 
is why 1 am here. 1 do not know at all how 1 came, 
or where I found the necessary strength to bring 
me to yon. You must try to forgive me; but had 1 
been forced to do so, 1 would have broken open doors 
with my fists, I would have dambered up to this bal¬ 
cony in broad daylight, for my will was no longer under 
. my control, and 1^ wns quite wild. Now, will you not 
pi^onme?’ 

She wi» a little in the shadow, and he, on his knees 
; the'full moofilight, could not see that she had growxi 
pale in her tender repentaxme, and was too toudied • 
by Insistoxy to be able to speak. He thought that shb < 

and he joined h^ .. 


pleadings, 
r inost beseechingly. ^ 
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* All my interest in yon commenced long ago. It 
was one night when I saw yon for the first time, 
here at yonr window. Yon were only a yagne, white 
shadow; 1 conld scarcely distmgnish one of yonr fea- 
tnres, yet I saw yon and imagined yon jnst as yon are 
in reality. Bat I was timid and a&aid, so for several 
days I wandered about here, never daring to try to 
meet yon in the open day. And, in addition, since 
this is a confession, I must tell yon everything; yon 
pleased me particularly in this half mystery; it would 
have disturbed me to have yon come out from it, for 
my great happiness was to dream of yon as if you were 
an apparition, or an unknown something to be wor¬ 
shipped from afar, without ever hoping to become 
acquainted with you. Later on, I knew who yon 
were, for after all it is difficult to resist the temptation 
to know what may be the realisation of one’s dream. 
It was then that my restlessness commenced. It has 
increased at each meeting. Do yon recollect the first 
time that we spoke to each other in the field near by, 
on that forenoon when I was examining the 
window ? Never in my life did I feel so awkward pa 
then, and it was not strange that yon ridiculed me so. 
Afterwards I frightened yon, and revised that I con¬ 
tinued to be very imfortunate in following yon, even in 
the visits yon made to the poor people. Already 1 
leased to be master of my own actions, and.did things, 
that astonished me beyond measure, and which, under 
tisnid circumstances, 1 would not have dared attempt. 
For instance, when I presented myself here with the 
Order for a mitre, I was. pushed forward by an involnn- 
ipry force, as, personally, I dared not do it, knowing 
thht I n^t make yon angry. But at present 1 ccmilot * 
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re^in my old self, I can only obey my impulses. I 
know that you do not like me, and yet, as yon see, in 
spite of it all 1 have come back to you, that I may hear 
yon tell me so. If you would but try to understand 
how miserable I am. Do not love me if it is not in 
your heart to do so. 1 must accept my fate. But at 
least allow me to love you. Be as cold as you please, 
be hateful if you will—^1 shall adore you whatevei* you 
may choose to be. I only ask to be able to see yon, 
even without any hope j merely for the joy of living 
thus at your feet.* 

Felicien stopped, disheartened, losing all courage 
as he thought he would never find any way of touching 
her heart. And he did not see that Angelique smiled, 
half hidden as she was by the open window-sash. It 
was an invincible smile, that, little by little, spread over 
her whole face. Ah! the dear fellow! How simple 
and trusting he was as he outpoured the prayer of his 
heart, filled with new longings and love, in bowing 
before her, as before the highest ideal of all his youth- 
fill dreams. 

To think that she had ever been so foolish as at first 
to try to avoid all meetings with him, and then, later 
on, had determined that although she could not help 
loving him, he should never know it! Such folly on 
her part was quite inexplicable. Since love is right, 
and is the fate of idl, what good could be gained 
making martyrs of them both ? 

A complete idlence ensued, and in her enthusiastic, 
hnagmative, nervous state, she heard, louder than ever, 
in the quiet of the warm night, the voices of the saints 
.fBrbont her, who said love was never forbidden when 
‘'iwaa so ardent true as this* Behind her hade-a.» 
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flasli of ligiifi had suddenly appeared; scarcely a 
lireatli, but a delicate wave from the moon upon the 
ohambw floor. An invisible finger, no doubt that of 
her guardian angel, was placed upon her mouth, as if to 
Tmgftftl her lips and relieve her from her vow. Hence¬ 
forth she could freely unbur^n herself and tell the 
truth. All that which was powerful and tender in her 
surroundings now whispered to her words which seemed 
to come from the infinite unknown. 

Then, at last, Angellque spoke. 

* Ah I yes, I recollect—I recollect it all.* 

And Felicion was at once carried away with delight 
by the music of this voice, whose extreme charm was so 
great over him that his love seemed to increase simply 
from listening to it. 

* Tes, 1 remember well when you came in the night. 
Tou were so far away those first evenings that the little* 
sound you made in walking left me in quite an uncer¬ 
tain state. At .last I realised perfectly ^t it^was yon 
who approached me, and a little later 1 recognised your 
shadow. At length, one evening you showed yourself 
boldly, on a beautifril, bright night like this, in the full 
white light of the moon. You came out so slowly from 
the inanimate objects near you, like a creation hom. all 

. ^e mysteries t^t surrounded me, exactly as 1 had 
expect^ to see yon for a long time, and punctual to 


the meeting. 

' * I have never forgotten the great desire to lan^, 
which X kept baok, but which bnfiEo forth in spite of. 
me, when you saved the linen that was being earned 
a(f ayA;^ the Ghevrott^ 1 recoUeet my anger when yqit' 
ziAted me of my poor people, by giving ^em so 
whc^i aUd lhuamkingme appear as a miwr;. 
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' I' . ^ 

1^11 my fear on the evening when yon forced me 
to rnn ^ fast through the grass with my bare feet. Oh^ 
yes, 1 have not forgotten anything—^not the slightest 
thing.* 

At this last sentence her voice, pure and ciystalline, 
was a little broken by the thought of those magic words 
of this young man, the power of which she felt so deeply 
when he said, <1 love you,* and a deep blush pos^ 
over her face. And he—he listened to her with 
delight. 

* It is indeed true that I did wrong to tease yon. 
When one is ignorant, one is often so ^lish. One does 
many things which seem‘necessary, simply from the 
fear of being found fault with if following the impulses 
of the heart. But my remorse for all diis was deep, 
and my sufferings, in consequence, were as great, as 
•yours. Were 1 to try to explain all this to you, it 
would be quite impossible for me to do so. When you 
came to ns with your drawing of Saint Agnes, oh! I 
could have cried out, Thank you, thank you I ** I was 
perfectly enchanted to work for you, as I thought you 
would certainly make us a daily visit. And yet, think 
of it I I pretended to be indifferent, as if I had taken 
. ppon myself the task of dmng all in my power to drive 
ryon from the" house. Has one ever the need of being 
wOfully unhappy? Whilst in reality 1 longed to Wel¬ 
lcome you and to receive yon with open hands, there 
seemed to be in the depths of my nature another woman 
thayi myself, who revolted, who was afraid of and mk-- .^ 
ybU'^whose delight it was to torture you with ' 

• in the vague idea of setting up a quarrel^ 

cause of ^wlncht in n time long passed, had been. 

lam imit always often Ip my 
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soul things seem to creep up that I cannot explain ox 
' account for. The worst of all was that I dared to speak 
to you of money. Fancy it, then! Of money! I, who 
have never thought of it, who would accept chariots of 
it, only for the pleasure of mining it rain down as I 
wished, among the needy!. What a malicious amuse¬ 
ment I gave myself in thus calumniating my character. 
Will you ever forgive me ?! 
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CHAPTER rX 

Feligien was at her feet. Until now ho had kept his 
place in the remote comer of the balcony. But in the 
intense happiness she gave him in thus unfolding the 
innennost secrets of her soul he had drawn himself on 
his knees towards her, as he approache>d the window. 
This great, illimitable joy was so unlocked for, that 
he yielded to it in all the infinitude of its hopes for the 
future. 

He half whispered: 

*Ah, dear soul, pure, kind, and beautiful, your 
wonderful goodness has cured me as with a breath! 1 
know not now if I have ever suffered. And, in your 
turn, you will now have to pardon mo, for I have an 
acknowledgment to make to yon. I must tell you who 
I am.* 

He was troubled at the thought he could no longer 
disguise himself or his position, since she had confided 
so freely and entirely in him. It would be disloyal in 
the highest degree to do so. Yet he hesitated, lest he 
might, after all, lose her, were she to be anxious about 
the fhture when at last she knew the facts. 

And she waited for him to speak again, a little 
mallcions in spite of herself. 

. . In a veijr low v^ee ho oonthmed: 

u '■ 
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* I liave told a falsehood to your parent^.* 

* Tes, 1 know it/ she said as she smiled. 

*No, you do not know it; you could not possibly 
know it, for all that happened too long ago. 1 only 
paint on glass for my own pleasure, and as a simple 
amusement'; you really ought to be told of that.^ 

Then, with a quick movement, she put her hand on 
his mouth, as if she wished to prevent this explanar 
tion. 

do not care to hear any more. I have been 
expecting you. I knew that sooner or later you would 
come, and you have done so. That is all-sufficient.* 

They talked no longer for a while. That little hand 
over his lips seemed dmost too great a happiness for 
him. 

‘ When the right time comes, then I shall know all. 
Yet I assure you that I am ignorant of nothing con¬ 
nected with you, for everything had been revealed to 
me before our first meeting. You were to be, and can 
be, only the handsomest, the richest, and the most noble 
of men, the one above all others; for that has ever been 
my dream, and in the sure certainty of its full accomi- 
idishment I wait calmly. You are the chosen hero who 
it was ordained should come, and I am yours.’ 

A second time she interrupted herself in the tremor 
of the words she pronounced. She did not appear to 
say them by hersdf alone j they came to her aa if sent 
by the beautiM night firom the great white heavens 
fifom the old trees, and the aged stmies sleeping outside 
flmddieaming aloud the fiincies of the young girl. 

Wiind her voices also whispered them to her, ihevdees 
of her fHends in the * Goldmi Legend,* with whom sho 
bad people^ the air and the q)aee around her. Tn thia 
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.atmosphere she had ever lived—mystioismi in which 
.she revelled until it seemed fact on one side, and the 
. daily work of life on the other. Nothing earned strange 
to her. 

Now but one word remained to be said—^that which 
would express all the long waiting, the slow creation of 
affection, the constantly increasing fever of restlessness. 
It escaped from her lips like a ciy from a distance, from 
the white flight of a bird mounting upward in the light 
of the early dawn, in the pure whiteness of the chamber 
behind her. 

‘ I love you.* 

Angelique, her two hands spread out, bent forward 
towards Felicien. And he recalled to himself the even¬ 
ing when she ran barefooted through the grass, making 
so adorable a picture that he pursued her in order to 
stammer in her ear these same words: ‘ 1 love you.* 
He knew that now she was simply replying to him witk 
the same cry of affection, the eternal cry, which at last 
came from her freely-opened heart. 

* Yes, 1 love yon. I am yours. Lead the way, and 
I will follow you wherever it may be.* 

In this surrender of her soul she gave herself to him 
fully and entirely. It was the hereditary flame relighted 
within her—^the pride and the passion she thought had 
been conquered, but which' awoke at the wish of her 
bdioved. He trembled before thu innocence, so ardent 
and. so ingenuous. Hei took her hands gently, and 
crossed them upon her breast. For a moment he 
locked at hm*, radiant with the intense happiness her 
.confession had giyen him, unwilling to wound her deli- 
in the sli^^test degree, and not thinking of yield¬ 
ing to the temptation of even kissingher hair*: • ^. 
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* You love me, and you know that I love you! Ah! 
what bliss there is in such knowledge.’ 

But they were suddenly drawn from their ecstatic 
state ly a change about them. What did it all mean ? 
They realised that now they were looking at each other 
under a great white light. It seemed to them as if the 
brightness of the moon had been increased, and was as 
resplendent as that of the sun. It was in reality the 
daybreak, a slight shade of which already tinged with 
purple the tops of the elm-trees in the neighbouring 
gardens. What? It could not be possible that the 
dawn liad come ? They were astonished by it, for they 
did not realise so long a time had passed since they 
began to talk together on the balcony. She had as yet 
told him nothing, and he had so many things he wished 
to sayl 

* Oh, stay one minute more, only one minute I ’ he 
exclaimed. 

The daylight advanced still faster—^the smiling 
morning, already warm, of what was to be a hot day in 
summer. One by one the stars were extinguished, and 
with them fled the wandering visions, and all the host 
of invisible Mends seemed to mount upward and to 
glide away on the moon’s rays. 

Now, in the full, clear light, the room behind them 
had only its ordinary whiteness of walls and ceiling, 
and seemed quite empty with its old-fashioned furniture 
of dork oak. The velvet hangings were no longer 
there, and the bedstead had resumed its original shape, 
as it stood half hidden by the falling of one of its cur* 
tmivi. 

<Do stay! Let me be near you only one minute 
morel’ 
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Angelique, having risen, refased, and begged 
Feliden to leave immediately. Since the day had 
come, she had grown confused and anxious. The 
reality was now here. At her right band, she seemed 
to hear a delicate movement of wings, whilst her hair 
was gently blown, although there was not the slightest 
breath of wind. Was it not Saint Agnes, who, having 
remained until the last, was now forced to leave, driven 
away by the sun ? 

‘ No, leave me, I beg of you. I am unwilling yon 
should stay longer.’ 

Then Felicien, obedient, withdrew. 

To know that he was beloved was enough for him, 
and satisfied him. Still, before leaving the balcony, he 
turned, and looked at her again fixedly, as if he wished 
to cany away with him an indelible remembrance of 
her. They both smiled at each other os they stood thus, 
bathed with light, in this long caressing look. * 

At last he said: 

* I love you.* 

And she gently repeated: 

* I love you.’ 

That was all, and he had in a moment, with the 
agility of a bird, gone down the woodwork of the comer 
of the building, while she, remaining on the balcony, 
leaned on the balustrade and watched him, with her 
tender, beautiful eyes. She had taken the bouquet ot 
violets and. breathed the perfume to cool her feverish- 
ness. When, in crossing the €los>Marie, he lifted his 
head, he saw that she was kissing the flowers. 

Scarcely had Felicien disappeared behind the wil- 
Icfws, when Angelique was disturbed by hearing below 
the opening of the house-door. Four o’clock had just 
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Btrack, and no ono was in tihe habit of getting up tpitil 
two hours later. Her surprise increased when she 
recognised Hubertine, as it was always Hubert who 
went down the first. She saw her follow slowly the 
walks of the narrow garden, her arms hanging listlessly 
at her sides, as if, after a restless, sleepless night, a 
feeling of suffocating, a need of breathing the fresh air, 
had made her leave her room so early. And Hubertine 
was really very beautifhl, with her clothes so hastily 
put on; and she seemed very weary—happy, but in the 
deepest grief. 

The morning of the next day, on waking from a 
sound sleep of eight hours, one of those sweet, deep, 
refreshing sleeps that come after some great happiness, 
Angelique ran to her window. The sky was clear, the 
air pure, and the fine weather had returned afl^r a 
heavy shower of the previous evening. Delighted, she 
ctdled out joyously to Hubert, who was just opening 
the blinds Mow her: 

* Father! father! do look at the beautiful sunlight; 
Oh, how glad 1 am, for the procession will be 
superb! ’ 

Dressing herself as quickly as possible, she hurried 
to go downstairs. It was on that day, July 28, 
‘ that the Procession of the Miracle would pass through 
.the streets of the upper town. Every summer at this 
date it was also a festival for the embroiderers; all work 
was put aside, no needles were thread^, but the day 
was passed in ornamenting the house, after a traditioM 
arrangement that had been transmitted firom mother to 
'i^ughter fat four huridred years. 

All the wlnle that she was taking her cofSt^ 
Angelique talk^<ff the hai^pi^ 
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* Mbtiher, we must look at them at once, to see if 
they are in good order/ 

‘ We have plenty of time before us, my dear/ replied 
Hubertine, in her quiet way. ‘ We shall not put them 
up until afternoon.’ 

The decorations in question consisted of throe lai^ 
panels of the most admirable ancient embroidery, which 
the Huberts guarded with the greatest care as a sacred 
family relic, and which they brought out once a year 
on the occasion of the passing of this special pro¬ 
cession. 

The previous evening, according to a time-honoured 
custom, the Master of the Ceremonies, the good Abbd 
Comille, had gone from door to door to notify the 
inhabitants of the route which would be taken by the 
bearers of the statue of Saint Agnes, accompany by 
Monseigneur the Bisliop, canying the Holy Sacrament 
For more than five centuries this route had been the 
same. The departure was made from the portal of Saint 
Agnes, then by the Hue des Orftvres to the Grand 
Hue, to the Hue Basse, and after having gone through 
the whole of the lower town, it returned by the Rue 
Magloire and the Place du Gloftre, to reappear again 
at the great front entrance of the Church. And the 
dwellers on all these sb^ts, vieing with each other in 
their zeal, decorated their'windows, hung upon their 
walls their richest possessions in silks, satins, velvets, 
or tapestry, and strewed the pavements with flowers, 

. pardoularly with the leaves of roses and carnations. 

Angelique was very impatient until permission had 
been given her to take from the drawers, where 
htd b^ quietly restmg ft>r the past twelve months, 
three pieces of embn^ety. 
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* They are in perfect order, mother. Nothing has 
happened to them/ she said, as she looked at th^, en* 
raptured. 

She hod with the greatest core removed the mass of 
silk paper that protected them from the dust, and they 
now appeared in all their beauty. The three were 
consecrated to Mary. The Blessed Virgin receiving the 
visit of the Angel of the Annunciation; the Virgin 
Mother at the foot of the Cross; and the Assumption of 
the Virgin, They were made in the fifteenth century, 
of brightly cobured, silks wrought on a golden back¬ 
ground, and were wonderfully well preserved. The 
fomily had always refused to sell them, although very 
large sums had been offered by different churches, and 
they were justly proud of their possession. 

* Mother dear, may I not hong them up to-day ? * 

All these preparations required a great deal of time. 

Hubert was occupied the whole forenoon in cleaning the 
front of the old building. He fastened a broom to 
the end of a long stick, that ho might dust all the 
wooden panels decorated with bricks, os far as the 
framework of the roof; then with a sponge he washed 
all the sub-basement of stone, and all the parts of the 
stairway tower that he could reach. When that was 
finished, the three superb pieces of embroidery were put 
in their places. Angelique attached them, by their 
rings to venerable nails that were in the walls; the 
Annunciation below the window at the left, the Assump¬ 
tion below the window at the right, while for the 
Oalvaiy; the nails for that were above the great window 
ofthe first story, and she was obliged to use a step-ladder 
that riie might hang it there in its turn. She had 
idready embellished the window with flowers, so that 
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ihe ancient dwelling seemed to have gone back to the 
far-away time of its youth, with its embroideries of gold 
and of silk glistening in the beautifnl sunshine of this 
festive day. 

After the noon breakfast the activity increased in 
every direction, and the wliole Hue des Orfhvres was 
now in excitement. To avoid the great heat, tlie pro¬ 
cession would not move until iivo o'clock, but after 
twelve the town began to be decorated. Opposite the 
Huberts*, the silversmith dressed his shop with draperies 
of an exquisite light blue, bordered with a silver fringe; 
while the wax-chandler, who was next to him, made use 
of his window-curtains of red cotton, which looked more 
brilliant than ever in the broad light of day. At each 
house there were different colours; a prodigality of 
stuffs, everything that people owned, even to rugs of all 
descriptions, were blowing about in the weary air of this 
hot summer afternoon. The street now seemed clothed, 
sparkling, and almost trembling with gaiety, as if changed 
into a gallery of fete open to the sky. All its inliabitants 
were rushing to and fro, pushing against each other, 
speaking loud, as if in their own homes; some of them 
carrying their arms full of objects, others climbing, 
driving tails, and calling vociferously. In addition, to 
all this was the reposoir, or altar, that was being prepared 
at the comer of the Grand Hue, the arrangements for 
which called for the services of all the women of the 
neighbourhood, who eagerly offered their vases and 
candlesticks. 

Angelique ran down to carry the two dindelabra, of 
the style of the Empire, which they had on (he mantel- 
dielf of their parlour. She had not taken a moment’s 
rest sinoe the early mommg, but had shown ho signs of 
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&tigae, being, on tbe contrary, supported and carried 
above berself by her great inward happiness. And as 
die came back from her errand, her hair blown all 
about her face by the wind, Hubert began to tease her 
as she seated herself to strip off the leaves of the roses, 
and to put them in a great basket. 

‘ You could not do any more than you have done 
were it your wedding-day, my dear. Is it, then, that 
you are really to be married now ? * 

*But yes! oh, yes! Why not?* she answered 

gaily. 

Hubertine smiled in her turn, 

* While waiting, my daughter, since the house is so 
satisfactorily arranged, the best thing for us to do is to 
go upstairs and dress.* 

‘ In a minute, mother. Look at my full basket.* 

She had finished taking the leaves from the roses 
which she had reserved to throw before Monseigneur. 
The petals rained from her slender fingers; the basket 
was running over with its light, perfumed contents. 

' Then, as she disappeared on the narrow stairway of the 
tower, she said, while laughing heartily : 

* We will be quick. 1 will.mako myself beautiful as 
a star! ’ 

The afternoon advanced. Now the feverish move¬ 
ment in Beaumont-rEglise was calmed; a peculiar air 
of expectation seemed to fill the streets, which 'were all 
ready, and where everyone spoke softly, in hush^, 
whispering voices. The heat had diminished, as the 
sun's rays grew oblique, and between the houses, so 
closely pressed the one agamst the others, there fell 
fpom. the pale dry only a warm, fine shadow of a gentle’, 
serene nature* The air of meditation was proibund,^ as 
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if the old town had become simply a contmnation of the 
>Cathedral; the only sound of carriages that could be. 
r heard came up from Beaumont-la-Yille, the new town 
on the banks of theLignenl, where many of the factories 
, were not closed, as the proprietors disdained taking poi't 
in this ancient religious ceremony. 

Soon after four o’clock the great bell of the northern 
tower, the one whose swinging stirred the house of the 
Huberts, began to ring ; and it was at that very 
moment that Hubertine and Angelique reappeared. 
The former had put on a dress of pale buff linen, 
trimmed with a simple thread lace, but her figure was 
so slight and youthful in its delicate roundness that she 
looked as if she were the sister of her adopted daughter. 
Angelique wore her dress of white foulard, with its soft 
ruchings at the nock and wrists, and nothing else; 
neither earrings nor bracelets, only her bare wrists and 
throat, soft in their satiny whiteness as they came out 
from the delicate material, light as the opening of a 
fiower. An invisible comb, put in place hastily, 
scarcely held the curls of her golden hair, which was 
carelessly dressed. She was artless and proud, of a 
most touching simplicity, and, indeed, ' beautiful as a 
star.’ 

^Ahl’ she said, Hhe bell! that is to show that 
Monseigneur has left his palace.' 

The bell continued to sound bud and clear in the great 
' purity of the atmosphere. The Huberts installed them¬ 
selves at the wide-opened window of the first story, the 
mother and daughter being in front, with their elbows 
mting on the bar of suppoH, and the husband and fiitfaer 
standing behind them. These were their accustomed 
"places i they could not possibly have fimnd better, as 
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they would be the very first to see the procession as it 
came from the farther end of the church, without miss¬ 
ing even a single candle of the marching-past. 

* Where is my basket? ’ asked Angelique. 

Hubert was obliged to take and pass to her the 
basket of rose-leaves, which slie held between her arms, 
pressed against her breast. 

^ Oh that bell !' she at last murmured; ‘ it seems as 
if it would lull us to sleep I ’ 

And still the waiting continued in the little vibrating 
house, sonorous with the musical movement; the street 
and the great square waited, subdued by this great 
trembling, whilst the hangings on every side blew about 
more quietly in the air of the coming evening. The 
perfume of roses was very sweet. 

Anotlier half-hour passed. Then at the same 
moment the two halves of the portal of Saint Agnes 
were opened, and they perceived the very depths of the 
church, dark in reality, but dotted with little bright 
spots from the tapers. First the bearer of the Gross 
appeared, a sub-deacon in a tunic, accompanied by the 
acolytes, each one of whom held a lighted candle in his 
hand. Behind them hurried along the Master of the 
Ceremonies, the good Abb6 Comille, who, after having 
assured himself that everything was in perfect order' in 
the street, stopped under the porch, and assisted a 
moment at the passing out, in order to be sure that the 
places assigned to each section hod been rightly tak^n. 
The various societies of laymen opened the inarch: 
chm^itable associations, schools, by rank of seniority, and 
numerous public organisations. There were a great 
many children: little girls all in white, like brides, and 
little bareheaded boys, with curly hair, dressed In 
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their best, like princes, already looking in eveiy direc¬ 
tion to find where their mothers were. A splendid 
fellow, nine years of age, walked by himself in the 
middle, clad like Saint John the Baptist, with a sheep¬ 
skin over his thin, bore shoulders. Four little girls, 
covered with pink ribbons, bore a shield on which was 
a sheaf of ripe wheat, llien there were young girls 
grouped around a banner of the Blessed Yiigin; ladies 
in black, who also had their special banner of crimson 
silk, on which was embroidered a portrait of Saint 
Joseph. There were other and still other banners, in 
velvet or in satin, balanced at the end of gilded bdtons. 
The brotherhoods of men were no less numerous; peni¬ 
tents of all colours, but especially the grey penitents in 
dark linen suits, wearing cowls, and whoso emblem 
made a great sensation—a large cross, with a wheel, to 
which were attached the instruments of the Passion. 

Angelique exclaimed with tenderness when the 
children came : 

* Oh, the blessed darlings! Do look at them all 1 ’ 

One, no higher than a boot, scarcely three years of 
age, proudly tottered along on his little feet, and looked 
so comical that she plunged her hands into her basket 
and literally covered him with flowers. He quite dis¬ 
appeared under them for an instant; he had roses in 
his hair and on his shoulders. The exquisite little 
laughing shout he uttered was enjoyed on every side, 
and flowers rained down from all the windows as the 
cherub passed. In the humming silence of the street 
one could now only hear the deafened sound of the 
regular movement of feet in the procession, while 
flowers by the handfhl still continued to fallsilently upon 
the pavement. Very soon there were heaps of them. 
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Bnt now, reassured upon the good order of the lay- 
men, the Abbd Cornille grew impatient and disturbed, 
inasmuch as the procession had been stationary for 
nearly two minutes, and he walked quickly towards the 
head of it, bowing and smiling at the Huberts as he 
passed. 

*What has happened? What can prevent them 
from continuing ? * said Angelique, all feverish from 
excitement, os if she were waiting for. some expected 
happiness that was to come to her from the other end 
that was still in the church. 

Hubertine answered her gently, as usual: 

* There is no reason why they should run.* 

* There is some obstructbn evidently; perhaps it is 
a reposoir that is still unfinished,* Hubert added. 

The young girls of the Society of the Blessed Virgin, 
the * daughters of Mary * as they are called, had already 
commenced singing a canticle, and their clear voices 
rose in the air, pure as crystal. Nearer and nearer the 
double ranks caught the movement and recommenced 
their march. 
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CHAPTER X 

After the civilians, the clergy began to leave the church, 
the lower orders coming first. All, in surplices, covered 
their heads with their caps, under the porch; and each 
one held a large, lighted wax taper; those at the right 
in their right hand, and those at the left in their left 
hand, outside the rank, so there was a doable row of 
flame, almost deadened by the brightness of the 
day. First were representatives from the great semi¬ 
naries, the parishes, and then collegiate churches; then 
came the beneficed clergymen and clerks of the Cathedral, 
followed by the canons in white pluvials. In their 
midst were the choristers, in capes of red silk, who 
chanted the anthem in full voice, and to whom all the 
clergy replied in lower notes. The hymn, 'Pange 
Lingua,’ was grandly given. The street was now filled 
with a rustling of muslin from the flying winged sleeves 
of the surplices, which seemed pierc^ all over with tiny 
stars of pale gold from the flames of the candles. 

‘ Oh I ’ at last Angelique half sighed, * there is Saint 
Agnesi’ 

She smiled at the saint, borne by four clerlu in 
white surplices, on a platform of white velvet heavily 
(nnamenM with lace. Each year it was like a new 
Sat|>rise to heri as she saw her guardian angel thus 
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brought out from the shadows where she had been 
growing old for centuries, quite like another person under 
the brilliant sunshine, as if she were timid and blushing 
in her robe of long, golden hair. She was really so old) 
yet still very young, with her small hands, her little, 
slender feet, her delicate, girlish face, blackened by 
time. 

But Monseigneur was to follow her. Already the 
swinging of the censers could be heard coming from the 
depths of the church. 

There was a slight murmuring of voices as Angelique 
repeated: 

‘ Monseigneur, Monseigneur,’ and with her eyes still 
upon the saint who was going by, she recalled to mind 
at this moment the old histories. The noble Marquesses 
d’Hautecoeur delivering Beaumont from the plague, 
thanks to the intervention 'of Agnes, then Jean Y. and 
all those of his race coming to kneel before her image, to 
pay their devotions to the saint, and she seemed to see 
them all, the lords of the miracle, coming one by one 
like a line of princes. 

A large space had been left empty. Then the 
chaplain charged with the care of the crozier advanced, 
holing it erect, the curved part being towards him. 
Afterward came two censer-bearers, who walked back¬ 
wards and swung the censers gently from side to side, 
each one having near him an acolyte charged with the 
incense-box. There was a little difficulty before they 
succeeded in passing by one of the divisions of the door^ 
the great canopy of royal scarlet velvet, decorated with 
a heavy fringe of gold. But the delay was short, order: 
was quickly re-established, and the designated officiids 
took the supports in hand. Underneath, between his* 
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deacons of Honour, Monseignear walked, bareheaded, 
his shoulders covered with a white scarf, the two ends of 
which enveloped his hands, which bore the H 0 I 7 Sacra- 
ment as high as possible, and without touching it. 

Immediately the incense-bearers resumed their 
places,'and the censei-s sent out in haste, fell back again 
in unison with the little silvery sound of their chains. 

But Angelique started as she thought, where had she 
ever seen anyone who looked like hfonseigneur ? She 
certainly knew his face before, but had never been 
struck by it as to-day ! All heads were bowed in 
solemn devotion. But slie was so uneasy, slie simply 
bent down and looked at him. He was tall, slight, 
and noble-looking; superb in his physical strength, not¬ 
withstanding his sixty years. His eyes were piercing os 
those of an eagle; his nose, a little prominent, only seemed 
to increase the sovereign authority of his face, which was 
somewhat softened by his white hair, Uiat was thick and 
curly. She noticed the pallor of his complexion, and it 
seemed to her as if he suddenly flushed from some un¬ 
known reason. Perhaps, however, it was simply a 
reflection from the great golden-rayed sun which he 
carried in his covered hands, and which placed him in a 
radiance of mystic light. 

Certainly, he to-day made her think of someone, but 
of whom ? As soon as he left the church. Monseigneur 
had commenced a psalm, which he recited in a low voice, 
alte^ting tho verses thereof with his deacons. And 
Angelique trembled when she saw him turn his eyes 
towards their window, for he seemed to her so severe, 
so haughty, and so cold, as if he were condemning the 
vanity of all earthly aflbetion. He turned his flice 
towards the three bands of ancient embroidery—Maiy 
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and the Angel, Mary at the foot of the Cross, Mary 
being borne to Heaven—and his face brightened. 
Then he lowered his eyes and fixed them upon her, but 
she was so disturbed she could not tell whether his 
glance was harsh or gentle; at all events it was only 
for a moment, for quickly regarding the Holy Sacrament, 
his expression was lost in the light which came from the 
great golden vessel. The censers still swung back and 
forth with a measured rhythm, while a little blue cloud 
mounted in the air. 

But Angelique’s heart now beat so rapidly she could 
scarcely keep still. Behind the canopy she had just 
seen a chaplain, his fingers covered with a scarf, who 
was carrying the mitre as devoutly as if it were a sacred 
object, Saint Agnes fiying heavenward with the two 
angels, the work of her hands, and into each stitch of 
which she had put such deep love. Then, among the 
laymen who followed, in the midst of functionaries, of 
officers, of magistrates, sho recognised Felicien in the 
front rank, slight and graceful, with his curly hair, his 
rather large but straight nose, and his black eyes, the 
expression of which was at the same time proud and 
gentle. She expected him; she was not at all surprised 
to find him transformed into a prince; her heart simply 
was overflowing with joy. To the anxious look which 
he gave her, as of imploring forgiveness for his falsehood, 
she replied by a lovely smile. 

*But look!’ exclaimed Hubertine, astonished at 
what sho saw, * is not that the young man who came to 
bur house about the mitre ? * , 

She had also recognised him, end was much dii^ih^ 
. when, turning towards the young girl, she saw the latteif 
transfiguredi in ecstacy, avoiding a leifly. 
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" * Then he did not tell us tJie truth about himself? 
But why? Do you know the reason? Tell me, my 
dear, do you know who this young man is ?' 

Yes, perhaps in reality slie did know. An inner 
voice answered all these questions. But she dared not 
speak-; she was unwilling to ask herself anything. At 
the right time and at tlie proper place the truth would 
be made clear. She thought it was approaching, and 
felt an increase of pride of spirit, and of great love. 

‘But what is it? Wliat has happened?’ asked 
Hubert, as he bent forward and touched the shoulder of 
his wife. 

He was never present at the moment of an occur¬ 
rence, but always appeared to come from a reverie to the 
realisation of what passed about him. When the young 
man was pointed out to him, he did not recognise him 
at all. 

*l8 it he? I think not. No, you must be mis¬ 
taken ; it is not he.’ 

Then Hubertine acknowledged that she was not 
quite sure. At all events, it was as well to talk no more 
about it, but she would inform herself later on. But 
the procession, which had stopped again in order that 
Monseigneur might incense the Holy Sacrament, which 
was placed among the verdure of a temporary altar at 
the comer of the street, was now about to move on 
again; and Angelique, whose hands seemed lost in the 
basket on her lap, suddenly, m her delight and confusion, 
made a quick movement, and carelessly threw out a 
great quantity of the perfumed petals. At that instant 
Fdidien approached. The leaves fell like a little 
ij^wer, and at last two of them fluttered, balanced 
themadves, then Quietly settled down on his hair, , 
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It was over. The canopy had disappeared round 
the comer of the Grand Rue, the end of the cortege went 
by, leaving the pavements deserted, hashed as if quieted 
by a dreamy faith, in the rather strong exhalation of 
crushed roses. Yet one could still hear in the distance, 
growing weaker and weaker by degrees, the silvery 
sound of the little chains of the swinging censers. 

* Oh mother! ’ said Angelique, pleadingly, ‘ do let 
us go into the church, so as to see them all as they come 
back.' 

Hubertine’s first impulse was to refuse. But she, 
for her own part, was very anxious to ascertain what she 
could about Felicien, so she replied: 

‘ Yes, after a while, if you really wish to do so.* 

But they must, of course, wait a little. Angelique, 
after going to her room for her hat, could not keep still. 
She returned every minute to the great window, which 
was still wide open. She looked to the end of the street 
.inquiringly, then ^e lifted her eyes as if seeking some¬ 
thing in space itself; and so nervous was she that she 
spoke aloud, as she mentally followed the procession 
step by step. 

‘ Now they are going down the Rue Basse. Ah! 
See, they must be turning on the square before the Sous 
Prefecture. There is no end to all the long streets in 
Beaumont-lo-Ville. What pleasure can they take in 
seeing Saint Agnf s, 1 would like to know. All these 
petty tradesmen!' 

Above them, in the heavens, was a delicately rose- 
tinted cloud, with a band of white and gold around it, 
and it seemed as if from it there came a devotional peace 
and a hndi of religious eiqpeotation. In the immobility 
of the air one realised that all civil life wf» suspended. 
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as if God had left His house, and everyone was awaiting 
His return befoi'e resuming their daily occupations. 
Opposite them the blue draperies of the silversmith, and 
the red curtains of the wax-chandler, still barred the 
interior of their shops and hid the contents from view. 
The streets seemed empty; there was no reverberation 
from one to the other, except that of the slow march of 
the dergy, whoso progress could easily bo realised from 
every comer of the town. 

* Mother! mother! I assure yon that now they are at 
the corner of the Rue Magloire. They will soon come 
up the hill.’ 

She was mistaken, for it was only half-past six, and 
the procession never came back before a quarter-post 
seven. She would have known well, had she not been 
over-impatient, that the canopy must be only at the 
lower wharf of the Ligneul. But she was too excited to 
think. 

‘ Oh! mother dear! do let us hurry, or we may not 
find any places.* 

‘ Come, make haste then, little one,’ at last Huber- 
tine said, smiling in spite of herself. * We shall cer¬ 
tainly be obliged to wait a great while, but never 
mind.’ 

* As for me, I will remain at home,’ said Hubert. 

* I can take down and put away the embroidered panels, 
and then 1 will set the table for dinner.’ 

The church seemed empty to them, os the Blessed 
Sacrament was no longer there. All the doors were 
wide open, like those of a house in complete disorder, 
where one is awaiting the return of tlie master. Very 
few persons came in \ the great altar alone, a sarcopha¬ 
gus of the severe Romanesqae style, glittered as if bum- 
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ing at the end of the nave, covered as it was with stars 
from the flame of many candles; all the rest of the 
enormons building—the aisles, the chapels, and the 
arches—seemed filled with shadow under the coming-on 
of the evening dai^ess. 

Slowly, in order to gain a little patience, Angelique 
and Hubertine walked round the edifice. Low down, it 
seemed as if crushed, thickset columns supported the 
semicircular arches of the side-aisles. They walked 
the whole length of the dark chapels, which were buried 
almost as if they were crypts. Then, when they crossed 
over, before the great. entrance portal, under the tri- 
forium of the organ, they had a feeling of deliverance as 
they raised their eyes towards the high. Gothic windows 
of the nave, which shot up so gracefully above the 
heavy Homanesque coursed work. But they continued 
by the southern side-aisle, and the feeling of suflbcation 
returned again. At the cross of the transept four 
enormous pillars made the four comers, and rose to a 
great height, then struck off to support the roof. There 
was still to be found a delicate purple-tinted light, the 
fiurewell of day, through the rose windows of the side 
fronts. Ihey had crossed the three steps which led to 
the choir, then they turned by the circumference of the 
apse, which was the very oldest part of the building, 
<uid seemed most sepulchral. They stopped one moment 
and leaned against the ancient grating, which entiiely 
sarrounded the choir, and which was most elaborately 
wrought, that they might look at the flaming altar, 
where efufii separate light was reflected in the <dd 
polished oak of the stalls, most marvellous stalls, covered 
with rare sculptures. So at last they came ba^ to the 
point firom wHch th^ started, lifting np their heads se; 
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if they breathed more freely from the heights of the 
nave, which the growing shades at night drove farther 
away, and enlarged the old walls, on which were &int 
remains of paintings and of gold. 

‘ I know perfectly well that we ore altogether too 
early,* said Hubertine. 

Angelique, without replying, said, as if to her¬ 
self: 

*How grand it is! * 

It really seemed to her as if she hod never known 
the church before, but that she had just seen it for the 
first time. Her eyes wandered over the motionless sea 
of chairs, then went to the depth of the chapels, where 
she could only imagine were tombs and old funereal 
stones, on account of the increased darkness therein. 
But she saw at last the Chapel Hautecoeur, where she 
recognised the window which had been repaired, with 
its Saint Qeorge, that now looked vague as a dream, in 
the dusk. She was unusually happy. 

At last there was a gentle shaking through the 
whole building, and the great clock struck. Then the 
bell began to ring. 

* Ah! now,* she said, * look, for they are really coming 
up the Rue Magloire.* 

This time it was indeed so. A crowd invaded the 
church, the aisles were soon filled, and one realised that 
each minute the procession approached nearer and nearer. 
The noise increased with the pealing of the bells, with a 
certain rushing movement of air by the great entrance^ 
the portal of which was wide open. 

Angelique, leaning on Hubertine’s shoulder, made 
herself as tall as possible by standing upon the points of 
to feet, as she looked towards this arched open apace, 
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the roandness of whose top was perfectly defined in the 
pale twilight of the Place dn Cloitre. The first to ap¬ 
pear was, of coarse, the bearer of the Cross, accompanied 
by his two acolytes with their candelabra; and behind 
them the Master of the Ceremonies harried along—^the 
good Abb6 Comille, who now seemed qaite out of 
breath and overcome by fatigue. At the threshold of 
the door, the silhouette of each new arrival was thrown 
out for a second, clear and strong,'then passed quickly 
away in the darkness of the interior. Tliere were the 
laymen, the schools, the associations, the fraternities, 
whose banners, like sails, wavered for an instant, then 
suddenly vanished in the shade. One saw again the 
pale * daughters of Mary,* who, os they entered, still 
sang with their voices like those of seraphim. 

The Catliedral had room for all. The nave was 
slowly filled, the men being at the right and the women 
at the left. But night had come. The whole place 
outside was doited with bright points, hundreds oi 
moving lights, and soon it was the turn for the clergy, 
the tapers that were, hold outside the ranks making a 
double yellow cord as they passed through the door. 
The tapers seemed endless as they succeeded each other 
and multiplied themselves; the great seminary, the 
parishes, and the Cathedral; the choristers still singing 
tlie antliem, and the canons in their white pluvials. 
Then little by little tho church became lighted up, 
seemed inhabited, illuminated, overpowered by hundreds 
of stars, like a summer sky. 

Two chairs being unoccupied, Angelique stood upon 
one of them. 

*Get down, my dear,* whispered Hubertine, *for 
that is forbidden.* 
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Bat she tranquilly remained there, and did not 
move. 

‘ Why is it forbidden ? I must see, at all events. 
Oh! how exquisite all this is! * 

At last she prevailed upon her mother to get upon 
the other chair. 

Now the whole Cathedral was glowing with a reddish 
yellow light. This billow of candles which crossed it 
illuminated the lower arches of the side-aisles, the depth 
of the chapels, and glittered u|x>ii the glass of some 
shrine or upon the gold of some tabernacle. The rays 
even penetrated into the apse, and the sepulchral ciypts 
were brightened up by them. The choir was a moss of 
flame, with its altar on Are, its glistening stalls, and its 
old railing, ivhose ornamentation stood out boldly. And 
the flight of the nave was stronger marked than ever, 
with the heavy curved pillars below, supporting the 
round arches, while above, the numbers of little columns 
gi^w smaller and smaller as they burst forth among the 
broken arches of the ogives, like an inexpressible 
declaration of faith and love which seemed to come from 
the lights. In the centre, under the roof, along the 
ribs of the nave, there was a yellow cloud, a thick odour 
of wax, from the multitude of little tapers. 

But now, above the sound of feet and the moving of 
chairs, one heard again the falling of the chains of the 
censers. Then the organ pealed forth majestically, a 
glorious burst of music that filled to overflowing the 
highest arches as if with the rumbling of thunder. It 
was at this instant that Monseigneur arrived on the 
Place du Oloitre. The statue of Saint Agnes had 
reached the apse, still borne by the surpliced clerks, and 
her &oe looked very calm under the light, as if she were 
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more than happy to return to her d^ms of four 
turieg. At last, preceded by the crosier, and followed 
by the mitre, Monseigneur entered with his deacons 
under tlie canopy, still haying his two hands covered 
with a white scarf, and holding the Blessed Sacrament 
in the same position as at first. The canopy, which was 
borne down the central aisle, was stopped at the railing 
of the choir, and there, on account of a certain unavoid¬ 
able confusion, the Bishop was for a moment made to 
approach the persons who formed his suite. Since 
Felicien had reappeared, Angelique had looked at him 
constantly. It so happened that on account of the 
pressure he was placed a little at the right of the canopy, 
and at that moment she saw very near together the 
white head of Monseigneur and the blonde head of the 
young man. That glance was a revelation; a sudden 
light came to her eyes; she joined her hands together as 
^ said aloud: 

* Oh! Monseigneur, the son of Monseigneur! * 

Her secret escaped her.- It was an involuntary cry, 
the certainty which revealed itself in this sadden fact of 
their resemblance. Perhaps, in the depths of her mind, 
she already know it, but ehe would never have dared to 
have said so i whilst now it was self-evident, a fact of 
which there could be no denial. From everything 
around her, from her own soul, from inanimate objects, 
from past recollections, her cry seemed repeated. 

Hubertine, quite overcome, said in a whisper, * This 
young man the son of Monseigneur ? ’ 

Around these two the crowd had gradually accumu¬ 
lated. They were well known and were greatly ad¬ 
mired ; the mother still adorable in her simple toilette 
of linen, the daughter with the angelic grace of acheiiH 
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bim, in her gown of white foulard, as light as a feather. 
They were so handsome and in such fall view, as they 
. stood upon their chairs, that from every direction eyes 
were turned towards them, and admiring glances given 
them. 

‘ But yes, indeed, my good lady,* said the wMe 
Lemballeuse, who chanced to be in the group; ^ but yes, 
he is the son of Monseigueur. But how does it happen 
that you have not already heard of it? And not only 
that, but he is a wonderfully handsome young man, and 
so rich! Bich! yes indeed, ho could buy the whole town 
if he wished to do so. He has millions and millions I * 

Hubertine turned veiy pale os she listened. 

* You must have heard his history spoken of? ’ con¬ 
tinued the beggar-woman. ‘ His mother died soon after 
his birth, and it was on that account that Monseigneur 
concluded to become a clergyman. Now, however, after 
all these years, he sent for his son to join him. He is, 
in fact, Felicien VII. d’Hautecoeur, with a title as if he 
were a real prince. 

Then Hubertine was intensely grieved. But Angel- 
ique beamed with joy before the commencement of 
t^ realisation of her dream. She was not in the 
slightest degree astonished, for she had always known 
that he would be the richest, the noblest, and the hand¬ 
somest of men. So her joy was intense and perfect, 
without the sHghtest anxiety for the future, or suspicion 
of any obstacle that could possibly come between them. 
In short, he would in his tom now make himself known, 
and would tell everythii^. As she had &ncied, gold 
would stream down with the little flickering flames of 
4e candles. The organs would send forth their mojBt 
g^rions music on the occaaion of their betrothid. The 
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line of tlie Hautecceurs would continue royally from the 
beginning of the legend—^Norbert I., Jean V., Felicien 
III., Jean XII., then the last, Felicien YII., who just 
turned towards her his noble face. He was the descen¬ 
dant of the cousins of the Virgin, the master, the superb 
son, showing himself in all his beauty at the side of his 
father. 

Just then Felicien smiled sweetly at her, and she 
did not see the angry look of Monseignear, who had re¬ 
marked her standing on the chair, above the crowd, 
blushing in her pride and love. 

‘ Oh, my poor dear child! * sighed Hubertine. 

But the (diaplain and the acolytes were ranged on 
the right and the left, and the first deacon having taken 
the Holy Sacrament from the hands of Monseig^eur,he 
placed it on the altar. It was the final Benediction— 
the Tanium ergo sung loudly by the choristers, the in¬ 
censes of the boxes burning in the censers, the strange, 
brusque silence during the prayer—and in the midst of 
the lighted church, overflowing with clergy and with 
people, under the high, springing arches, Monseigneur 
remounted to the altar, took again in his two hands the 
great golden sun, which be waved back and forth in the 
air three times, with a slow sign of the Cross. 
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CHAPTER XI 

That same evening, on returning from church, Angeliqne 
thought to herself, * I shall see him again vciy soon, 
for he will certainly be in the Clos-Marie, and I will go 
there to meet him.’ 

Without having exchanged a word with each other,- 
they appeared to have silently arranged this interview! 
The family dined as usual in thekitchcn, but it was eight 
o’clock before they were seated at the table. Hubert, 
quite excited by this day of recreation and of f5te, was 
the only one who had anything to say. Hubertine, un¬ 
usually quiet, scarcely replied to her husband, but kept 
her looks fbced upon the young girl, who ate heartily 
and with a good appetite, although she scarcely seemed 
to pay any attention to the food, or to know that she put 
her fork to her mouth, so absorbed was she by her fancies. 
And under this candid forehead, as under the crystal of 
the purest water, Hubertine read her thoughts clearly, 
and followed them as they formed themselves in her 
mind one by one. 

At nine o’clock they were greatly surprised by a 
ringing of the door-bell. It proved to be the Abbd 
Comille, who, notwithstanding his great fatigue, had 
come to tell them that Monseigneur the Bishop hod 
greatly admired the three old panels of marvellous 
embroidery. 
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‘ Tes, indeed! and he spoke of them so enthusiasti* ^ 
cally to me that I was sure it would please you to know 
it/ 

Angfclique, who had roused up on hearing the name 
of Monseignenr, fell hack again into her reveries as 
soon as the conversation turned to tho procession. Then 
after a few minutes she got up. 

* But where are you going, dear ? ’ asked Hubcrtine. 

This question startled her, as if she herself knew not * 

why she had left her seat. 

‘ I am going upstairs, mother, for I am very tired,* 

In spite €>f this plausible excuse, Hubertine imagined 
the true reason that influenced her. It was the need 
of being by herself, the haste of communing alone with 
her great happiness. 

When she held her in her arms pressed against her 
breast, she felt that she was trembling. She almost 
seemed to avoid her usual evening kiss. Looking 
anxiously in her face, Hubertine read in her eyes the 
feverish expectation connected with the hoped-for 
meeting. It was all so evident to her that she promised 
• herself to keep a close watch. 

* Be good, dear, and sleep well/ 

But already, after a hurried good-night to Hubert, 
and to the Abb6 Comille, Angellqne was halfway up the 
stairs, qidte disturbed, as she realised that her secret 
lu;d almost escaped her. Had her mother held her 
against her heart one second longer, she would have 
told her everything. When she had ^ut herself in her 
own room, and doubly locked her door, the light troubled 
her, and she blew out her candle. The moon, which 
rose later and later, had not yet appeared abm the 
hOrison, and the night was very dark. Witiiout mr 
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dressing, she seated herself before the open window, 
looked out into the deep shade, and waited patiently 
for the hours to pass. The minutes went by rapidly, as 
she was fully occupied with the one idea that as soon as 
the clock struck for midnight she would go down to 
find Felicien. As it would bo the most natural thing 
in the world to do, she traced out her way, step by stop, 
and every movement she would make with the most 
perfect composure. 

It was not very late when she heard the Abb6 Cor- 
nille take his leave. Soon after, the Ilubctrts, in tlieir 
turn, came upstairs. Then it seemed to her as if some- 
one came out of their chamber, and with furtive steps 
moved cautiously as for os the foot of the stairway, then 
stopped, as if listening for a moment before returning. 
Then the house soon sank, as if in the quiet of a deep 
sleep. 

Wlien the great church clock struck twelve, Angel- 
ique left her seat. * Now I must go, for he is waiting 
for me.* She unlocked the door, and, passing out, 
neglected closing it after her. Going down the first 
flight of stairs, she stopped as she approached the room 
of the Huberts, but heard nothings—nothing but the 
indefinable quivering of silence. Moreover, she was 
neither in a hurry, nor had she any fear, for being 
totally unconscious of any wrong intentions, she felt at 
perfect ease. It would We been quite imposdble for 
her not to have gone down. An inward power directed 
and led her, and it all seemed so simple and right; she 
would have smiled at the idea of a hidden danger. 
Once in the lower rooms, she passed through the kitchen 
to go out into the garden, and again forgot to fiisten the 
shutters. Then die walled rapidly towards the little 
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gate of the Clos-Marie, which she also left wide open 
after her. Notwithstanding the obscurity and the 
dense shadows in the field, she did not hesitate an 
instant, but went direct to the little plank which served 
ns a bridge to the Cbevrotte, crossed it, guiding herself 
by feeling the way, as if in a familiar place, where every 
tree and bush were well known to her. Turning to the 
right, under a great willow-tree, she had only to put 
out her hands to have them earnestly grasped by 
Felicien, whom she kiiow would be there in waiting 
for her. 

For a minute, without speaking, Angelique pressed 
Felicien’s hands in hers. They could not see each other, 
for the sky was covered with a misty cloud of heat, and 
the pale moon, which had just risen, had not yet lighted 
it up. At length she spoke in the darkness, her heart 
filled to overflowing with her great happiness: 

* Oh, my dear seigneur, how 1 love you, and how 
grateful 1 am to you! ’ 

She laughed aloud at the realisation of the fact that 
at last she knew him; she thanked him for being 
younger, more beautiful, and richer even than she had 
expected him to bo. Her gaiety was charming; it was 
a cry of astonishment and of gratitude before this present 
of love, this fulfilment of her dreams. 

* You are the king. You are my master; and lo 1 
here am I, your slave. I belong to you henceforth, and 
my only regret is that I am of so little worth. But I 
am proud of being yours; it is sufficient for you to love 
me, and that I may be in my turn a queen. It was 
indeed well that I knew you were to come, and so 
Wfdted for you; my heart is overflowing with joy since 
finding that you are so grea^ so far above me. Ah I 
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tny dear seigneur^ Low I thank you, and how I lovo 
yon.* 

- Gently ho put his arm around her as he said: 

* Come and see where I live.* 

He made her cross the Clos^Marie, among the wild 
grass and herbs, and then she understood for the first 
time in what way he had come every night into the field 
from the park of the Bishop’s Palace. It was through 
an old gate, that had been unused fur a long time, and 
which this evening he had left half open. Taking 
Angeliqne’s hand, he led her in that way into the great 
garden of the Monseigneur. 

• The rising moon was half-hidden in the sky, under 
a veil of warm mist, and its rays fell down upon them 
with a white, mysterious light. There were no stars 
visible, but the whole vault of heaven was filled with a 
dim lustrc, which quietly penetrated everything in this 
serene night. Slowly they walked along on the borders 
of the Chevrotte, which crossed the park; but it was no 
longer the rapid rivulet rushing over a pebbly descent— 
it was a quiet, languid brook, gliding along through 
clomps of trees. Under this mass of luminous vapour, 
between the bashes which seemed to bathe and float 
therein, it was like an Elysian stream which unfolded 
itself before them. 

Angelique soon resumed her gay chattering. 

* I am so proud and so happy to l^ here on yonr arm.* 

Felicien, touched by^ such artless, frank simplicity, 

listened with delight as she talked unrestrainedly, con¬ 
cealing nothing, but telling all ber inmost thoaght», as 
she opened her heart to him. Why should she even 
think of keeping anything back ? She had never harmed 
anyone, so die had only good things to say. 
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^ Ah| my dear cliild, it is I who ooght to be exceed¬ 
ingly grateful to you, inasmuch as you are willing to 
love me a little in so sweet a way. ‘ Tell me once more 
how much you love me. Tell me exactly what yon 
thought when you found out at last who 1 really was.’ 

But with a pretty, impatient movement she inter¬ 
rupted him. 

* No, no; let us talk of you, only of you. Am I 
really of any consequence ? At all events, what matters 
it who I am or what I think! For the moment you 
are the only one of importance.’ 

And keeping as near him as possible, going more 
slowly along the mdes of the enchanted river, she 
questioned him incessantly, wishing to learn everything 
about him, of his childhood, his youth, and the twenty 
years he had passed away from his father. * I already 
know that your mother died when you were an infant, 
and that you grew up under the care of an uncle who 
is a clergyman. 1 also know that Monseigneur refused 
to see you again.’ 

Then Felicien answered, speiJdng in a very low 
tone, with a voice that seemed as if it came firom the 
fhr-away post: 

' Tes, my father idolised my mother, and it seemed 
to him as if 1 were guilty, since my birth had cost her 
her life.- My uncle brought me up in entire ignorance of 
my family, harshly too, as if I had been a poor child 
confided to his care. 1 had no idea of my true position 
tmtil very recently. It is scarcely two years, in fact^ 
since it was revved to me. But 1 was not at<ji^ ' 
.svtrprised in hearing the truth; it beamed i» if 1 h^ 
ahmys half-xealised that a great fintune belonged to ine. 

regulw work wearied me; I was good fo^. .notldi|jg 
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except to run about the fields and amuse myself. At last 
I took a great fancy for the painted windows of our 
little church.* Angelique interrupted him by laughing 
gaily, and he joined her in her mirtli for a moment, 

* I became a workman like yourself. I had fully 
decided to earn my living by painting on glass, and 
was studying for that purpose, when all this fortune 
poured down upon me. My father was intensely dis¬ 
appointed when my uncle wrote him that I was a good- 
for-nothing fellow, and that I would never consent to 
enter into the service of the Church, It had been his 
expressed wish that I should become a clergyman; 
perhaps ho hod an idea that in so doing I could atone 
for the death of my mother, lie became, however, 
reconciled at last, and wished for me to be here and 
remain near hiih. Ah f bow good it is to live, simply 
to live,* he exclaimed. < Yes, to live to love, and to be 
loved in return.* 

This trembling cry, which resounded in the clear 
night air, vibrated with the earnest feeling of his healthy 
youth. It was full of passion, of sympathy for his dead 
mother, and of the intense ardour he bad thrown into 
this, his first love, born of mysteiy. It filled all his 
spirit, his beauty, his loyalty, his ignorance, and his 
earnest desire of life. 

*Like yon,* he continued, * I was, indeed, expecting 
the unknown, and the evening when you first appeared 
at the window I also recognised you at once* Tell me 
all that yon have ever thought, and what you were in' 
j^e haUt of doing in the days that have passed.* But 
' again ^e refused, saying gently: 

\ ‘No; speak <mly<tf yourself. 1 am eager to know 
' e^ky pa% incident of your Ulb, so please keep nothing 
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back. In that way I shall realise that yon belong to 
me, and that I love you in the past as well as in the 
present.’ 

She never would have been fatigued in listening to 
him as he talked of- his life, but was in a state of joyous 
ecstasy in thus becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
him, Coring him like a little child at the feet of some 
saint. Neither of them wearied of repeating the same 
things: how much they loved each other and how 
dearly they were beloved in return. The same words 
returned constantly to their lips, but they always 
seemed new, as they assumed unforeseen, immeasurable 
depths of meaning. Their happiness increased as they 
thus made known the secrets of their hearts, and 
lingered over the music of the words that passed their 
lips. He confessed to her the charm her voice liad 
idways been to him, so much so that os soon as he 
heard it he became at once her devoted slave. She 
acknowledged the delicious fear sher always had at 
seeing his pale face flush at the slightest anger or dis¬ 
pleasure. 

They hod now left the misty banks of the Chevrotte, 
and arm-in-arm they entered under the shadows of the 
great elm-trees. 

* Oh! this beautiful garden,’ whispered Angelique, 
happy to breathe in the freshness which fell from the 
trees. * For years 1 have wished to enter it j and now 
I am here with you—^yes, 1 am here.’ 

It did not occur to her to ask him where he was 
leading her, but she gave herself up to his guidance, 
under the dwkness of these centenarian trees. The 
ground was soft under their feet} the archway of leaves 
above them was high, like the vaulted ceiling of a 
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dinrcli. There was neither sound nor breath, only the 
beating of their own hearts. 

At length he pushed open the door of a little 
pavilion, and said to her: * Go in; tliia is my home.' 

It was there that his father had seen fit to instal 
him all by himself, in this distant corner of the park. 
On the first floor there was a hall, and one very large 
room, which was now lighted by a great lamp. Above 
was a complete little apartment. 

* You can see for yourself,’ he continued smilingly, 
* that you are at the house of an artisan. This is my 
shop.* 

It was a working-room indeed; the caprice of a 
wealthy young man, who amused himself in his leisure 
Ifonrs by painting on glass. He had re-found the 
ancient methods of the thirteenth century, so that he 
could fancy himself as being one of the primitive gloss* 
workers, producing masterpieces with the poor, un¬ 
finished means of the older time. An ancient table 
answered all his purposes. It was coated with mobt, 
powdered chalk, upon which he drew his designs in red, 
and where he cut the panes with heated irons, disdain- 
. ing the modem use of a diamond point. The muffle, a 
little furnace made after the fashion of an old model, 
was just now quite heated; the baking of some picture 
was going on, which was to be used in repairing another 
stiuned window in the Cathedral; and in cases on every 
side were glasses of all colonrs which he had ordered to 
be made expressly ibr him, in blue, yellow, green, and 
red, in many lighter,tints, marbled, smoked, shaded, 
pearl-coloured, and black. But the walls of the roout 
were hung with admirable stufib, and the working 
materials disappeared in the mi^ of a marvellous 
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luzary of ftirnitare. In one corner,- on an old tabernacle 
wliich served as a pedestal, a great gilded statue of the 
Blessed Virgin seemed to smile upon them. 

‘ So you con work—you really can work,* repeated 
Angelique with childish joy. 

She was very much amused with the little furnace, 
and insisted upon it that he should explain to her 
eveiything connected with his labour. Why he con- 
tentkl himself with the examples of the old masters, 
who used glass floured in the making, which he shaded 
simply with black; the reason he limited himself to 
little, distinct figures, to the gestures and draperies of 
whidi he gave a decided character; his ideas upon the 
art of the glass-workers, which in reality declined as 
soon as they began to design better, to point, and 
enamel it; and his final opinion that a stained-glass 
window should be simply a transparent mosaic, in 
which the brightest colours should be arranged in the 
most harmonious order, so aa to moke a delicate, shaded 
bouquet. But at this moment little did she care for 
the art in itself. Those things had but one interest for 
h«r now—that they were connected with him, that they 
seemed to bring her nearer to him and to strengthen 
the tie between them. 

‘Oh! * she ezcliumed, ‘how happy we shall be to¬ 
gether. You will paint, while I embroider.* 

He had just retoken her hands, in the centre of this 
great room, in the luxury of which she was quite at her 
ease, as it seemed to be her natural surrounding, where 
her grace would be fully developed. Both of them re- 
m^ed silent for a moment. Then she was, as nsntd^ 
the first to speak. 

* Now everything is decided opon, is it not?* 
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* What ? ’ he smilingly asked, * erhat de you mean ?’ 

* Our marriage.’ 

He hesitated an instant. His face, which had been 
very pale, flashed quickly. She was disturbed at such, 
a change. 

^ Have I made you angry in any way ? ’ 

But he had olr^y conquered himself, and pressed 
her hands tenderly, with a grasp that seemed to corer 
eveiything, 

‘Yes, it is decided upon, and it is sullicient for you 
to wish for a thing that it should be done, no matter 
how many obstacles may oppose it. Henceforward my 
one great desire in life will be to obey you.’ 

Then her face beamed with perfect happiness and 
delight. 

She did not hare a single doubt. All seemed to her 
quite natural, to be so well*arranged that it could be 
finished on the morrow with the same ease as in many 
of the miracles of the ‘ Golden Legend.’ The idea never 
occurred to her that there could be the slightest hin¬ 
drance or the least delay. Since they really loved each 
other, why should they be any longer separated ? It 
was the most simple thing in the world for two persons 
who loved each o^er to be married. She was so secure 
in her happiness that she was perfectly calm. 

* Since it is agreed upon,’ she said jokingly, ‘give 
me your hand.* 

He to(flc her little hand and kissed it, as he said: 

; ‘ It is all arranged.* 

She then hastened to go away, in the fear ot being 
aoiprised by the dawn, and also impatient to relidve- 
her mind of her secret. He wished to accompany , 
her. 
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♦ No, no,* she replied. * We ^ould not get back 
before daylight. I can easily find the way. Good-*bye 
until to-monx)w,* 

* Until lo-morrow, then.* 

Felicien obeyed, and watched Angelique as she ran, 
first under the shady elms, then along the banks of the 
Ohevrotte, which were now bathed in light. Soon she 
closed the gate of the park, then darted across the Clos- 
Marie, through the high grass. While on her way, she 
thought it would be impossible to wait until sunrise, 
but that she would rap at the door of the Huberts’ 
room as soon as she reached home, that she might wake 
them up and tell them everything. She was in such 
an expansion of happiness, such a turmoil of sincerity, 
that she realised she was incapable of keeping five 
minutes longer this great secret which had ]^en hers 
for so long a time. She entered into their garden and 
closed the gate. 

And there, near the Cathedral, Angelique saw 
Ilubcrtine, who waited for her in the night, seated 
upon the stone bench, which was sun'ounded by a small 
cluster of lilac-bushes. Awakened, warned by some 
inexpressible feeling, she had gone upstairs, then down 
again, and on finding all the doors open, that of the 
chamber as well as that of the house, she had under* 
stood what had happened. So, uncertain what it was 
best to do, or where to go, in the fear lest she might 
aggravate matters, slie sat down anxiously. 

Angelique immediately ran to her, without em¬ 
barrassment, kissed her repeatedly, her heart beat¬ 
ing with joy 08 idle laugh^ merrily at the thought 
that she had no longer need of hiding anything firom 
her. 
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*0h, mother mine, everything is arranged! We 
are to be married very soon, and I am so happy/ 

Before replying, Hubertine examined her closely. 
But her fears vanished instantly before the limpid eyes 
and the pure lips of this exquisite young girl. Yet 
she was deeply traubled, and great tears rolled down 
her cheeks. 

< My poor, dear child/ she whispered, as she had 
done the previous evening in church. 

Astonished to see her in such a way, she who 
was always so equable, who never wept, Angelique 
exclaimed: 

*Biit what is the matter, dear mother? It is, 
indeed, true that I have not done right, inasmuch os 
I have not made you my confidante. But you would 
pardon me if you knew how much I have suffered from 
it, and how keen my remorse has been. Since at first 
1 did not speak, later on I did not dare to break the 
silence. Will you forgive me ? * 

She had seated herself near her mother, and had 
placed her arm caressingly around her waist. The old 
bench seemed almost hidden in this moss-covered 
comer of the Cathedral. Above their heads the lilacs 
made a little shade, while near them was the bosli of 
eglantine which the young girl had set out in the hope 
that it might bear roses \ but, having been neglected 
for some time, it simply vegetated, and had returned to 
its natural state. 

Mother, let me tell you everything now. Come, 
listen to me, please.' 
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CHAPTER Xn 

TheI 7, in a low tone, Angelique began ber stoiy. She 
related in a flow of inexhaustible words all that had 
happened, calling up the most minute details, grow¬ 
ing more and more excited at the recollection of them. 
She omitted nothing, but searched her memory as if it 
were for a confession. She was not at all embarrassed, 
although her cheeks grew very red and her eyes 
sparkled with flashes of pride ; yet she did not raise 
her voice, but continued to talk earnestly in a half¬ 
whisper. 

At length Hubertine interrupted her, speiJdng also 
, very low: 

* Ah, my dear! now you ore too excited. Ton have 
indeed to correct yourself, for you ore carried away by 
your feelings, as if by a great wind. Ah, my vain, 
my headstrong child, yon are always the same little girl 
who refused to wash up the kitchen floor, and who kissed 
her own hands.’ 

Angelique could not prevent herself from laughing. 

*No, do not laugh. It may be that by-and*by you 
will not have tears enough to weep* My j^oor doling, 
tins marriage can never take place.’ 

-Ag^ her gtuety burst out in a long musu^. 
laugK 
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* But mother, mother, what are you saying ? Bo 
yon wish to punish me by teasing me ? It is a very 
simple matter. This evening Felicien is to talk of it 
with his &ther. To-morrow he will come to arrange 
everything with you.’ 

Gould it be true that she believed all this? 
Httbertine was distressed, and knew not what to do. At 
last she concluded it was best to be pitiless and tell her; 
that it would be impossible for a little embroiderer 
without money and without name to many Felicien 
d'Hautecmur. A young man who was worth so many 
millions! The last descendant of one of the oldest 
families of France I No, that could never be. 

But at each new obstacle Angeliquo tranquilly 
replied: * But why not ? ’ It would be a real scandal, a 
marriage beyond all ordinary conditions of happiness. 
Did she hope, then, to contend against all the world ? 

* But why not ? ’ Monseigneur is called very strict 
and veiy haughty, proud of his name, and severe in his 
criticisms in regard to all marks of affection. Could 
she dare to expect to bend him ? 

<But why not?’ And, unshakable in her &ith, in 
her firm, ingenuous manner she said: ' It is very odd, 
dear mother, that you should think people all so bad I 
Especially when I have just assured you that every¬ 
thing is well under way, and is sure to come out all right. 
Do you not recollect that only two months ago you 
scolded me, and ridiculed my plans ? Yet 1 was right, 
and everytUng that I expected has come to pass.’ 

< But, unhappy child, wait for the end I ’ 

Hubertine thought of the past, and was angry with 
hers^, as she now reflected, more bitterly than ever 
Mbre^ that AngeHqne had been brought up in such 
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ignorance. Again she predict^ to Iier the hard lessons 
of the reality of life, and she would have liked to have 
explained to her some of the cruelties and abomina¬ 
tions of the world, but, greatly embarrassed, she could 
not find the necessary words. What a grief it would be 
to her if some day she were forced to accuse herself of 
having brought about the unhappiness of this child, who 
hod been kept alone as a recluse, and allowed to dwell 
in the continued falsehood of imagination and dreams! 

* Listen to me, dearest. You certainly would not 
wish to marry this young man against the wish of us 
all, and without the consent of his father ? * 

Angelique had grown very serious. She looked her 
mother in the face, and in a serious tone replied: 

Why should I not do so ? I love him, and he loves 
me.* 

With a pang of anguish, Hubertine took her again 
in her arms, clasped her tenderly, but convulsively, and 
looked at her earnestly, but without speaking. The pale 
moon had disappeared from sight behind the Cathedral, 
and the flying, misty clouds were now delicately coloared 
in the heavens by the approach of the dawn. They 
were both of them enveloped in this parity of the early 
mom, in the great fresh silence, which was alone dis¬ 
turbed by the little chirping of the just-awakening birds. 

* But alas! my dear child, happiness is only found in 
obedience and in humility. Bor one little hour of 
passion, or of pride, we sometimes are obliged to suffer 
all our lives. If you wish to be contented on this earth, 
be submissive, be ready to renounce and give up every* 
thing.’ 

But feeling that she was still rebellious under h&t 
^brace, that which she hM never said to anyone^ that 
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which she still hesitated to speak of, almost inTolan* 
tarily escaped from her lips ; 

‘ Listen to me once more, my dear child. You think 
that we are happy, do you not, yonr father and I. Wo 
should indeed be so had not our lives been embittered 
by a great vexation.* 

She lowered her voice still more, as she related 
with a trembling breath their history. The marriage 
without the consent of her mother, the death* of their 
infant, and their vain desire to have another child, which 
was evidently the punishment of their fault. Still, they 
adored each other. They had lived by working, had 
wanted for nothing; but their regret for the child they 
had lost was so ever-present that they would have been 
wretchedly unhappy, would have quarrelled, and perhaps 
even have been separated, had it not been that her 
husband was so thoroughly good, while for herself she 
had always tried to be just and reasonable. 

* Reflect, my daughter. Do not put any stumbling' 
block in your path which will make you suffer later on. 
Be humble, obey, check the impulse of your heart os much 
as possible.’ 

Subdued at last, Angeliqne restrained her tears, but 
grew very pale as she listened, and interrupted her by 
saying: 

* Mother, you pain me terribly. I love him, and I 
am sure that he loves me,’ 

Then she allowed her tears to dow. She was quite 
overcome by all she had listened to, softened, and with 
on expression in her eyes as if deeply wounded by the 
glimpse given her of the probable truth of the case. 
Yet she could suffer, and would willingly die, if need be, 
ffur her love. 
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Then Huhertine decided to continne. 

‘ I do not wish to pain yon too deeply at once, yet 
it is absolutely necessaiy that you should know the 
whole truth. Last evening, after you had gone upstairs^ 
1 had quite a talk with the Abb6 Oornille, and he ex« 
plained to me why Monseignenr, after great hesitation, 
liad at last decided to call his son to Beaumont. One 

m 

of his greatest troubles was the impetuosity of the young 
man, the uncontrollable haste which he manifested to 
plunge into the excitement of life, without listening to 
the advice of his elders. After having with pain re¬ 
nounced all hope of making him a priest, his father 
found that he could not establish him in any occupation 
suitable to his rank and his fortune. He would never 
be anything but a headstrong fellow, restless, wandering, 
yielding to his artistic tastes when so inclined. He was 
alarmed at seeing inhis son traits of character like tliose 
flrom which he himself hod so cruelly suifercd. At last, 
from fear that he might take some foolish step, and fall 
in love with someone beneath him in position, henished 
to have him herej that he might be married at once. 

* Veiy well,* said Angelique, who did not yet under¬ 
stand. 

* Such a marriage had been proposed even before his 
arrival, and all preliminaries were settled yesterday, so 
that the Abb6 Comille formally announced that in the 
autumn Feliden would wed Mademoiselle Claire de 
Voincourt. You know very well tlie Hdtel de Vbincourt 
there, close to the bishop’s Palace. The family are vedry 
intimate with Monseigneur. On both sid^, nothing 
better could be hoped for, either in the way of name <»r of 
fortune. The Abbd himself highly, approves of the unionu* 
> The y^ng girl no longer lii^n^ to these leasoni 
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of the fitness of things. Suddenly an image appeared 
to come before her eyes—that of Claire. She saw her, 
as she had occasionally had a glimpse of her in the 
alleys of the Pork during the winter, or as she had seen 
her on fISte days in the Cathedral. . A toll yonng lady, 
a brunette, Tery handsome, of a much more striking 
beauty than her own, and with a royal bearing and ap* 
pearance. Notwithstanding her haughty air, she was 
said to be very good and kind. 

* So he is to many this elegant yonng lady, who is 
not only beautiful but veiy rich / she murmured. 

Then, as if suddenly pierced by a sharp agony, she 
exclaimed: 

* He uttered a falsehood! Ue did not tell me 
this!* 

She recollected now the momentary hesitation of 
Felicien, the rush of * 'lood which had coloured his cheeks 
when she spoke to him of their marriage. Tho shock 
was BO great that she turned deadly pale, and her head 
fell heavily on her mother’s shoulders. 

* My darling, my dear darling! This is, indeed, a 
cruel thing; 1 know it well. But it would have been 
still worse hod you waited. Take courage, then, and 
draw at once the knife from the wound. Kepeat to 
yourself, whenever the thought of this young man comes 
to you, that never would Monseigneur, the terrible Jean 
XII.,whose intractable pride, it appears, is still recollected 
by all the world, give his son, the la^ of his race, to a 
little embroiderer, fobnd under a gateway and adopted 
ly poor people like ourselves.* 

In her weakness, Angelique heard all this without . 
making any objection. Whi^ was it rise Iblt pass 
fo ? A cold teeath coming from a dtstanqe, bom 
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hr above the roofs of the hoases, seemed to freeze her 
blood. Was it true that her mother was telling her of 
this misery of the world, this sad reality, in the same 
way that parents relate the story of the wolf to unreason¬ 
able children ? She would never forget the shock and 
the grief of thisBrst experience of a bitter disappointment. 
Yet, however, she already excused Felicien. He had 
told no falsehood; he simply had been silent. Were 
his father to wish him to marry this young girl, no doubt 
he would refuse to do so. But as yet he had not dared 
to rebel. As he had not said anything to her of the 
matter, perhaps it . was because he had just made up 
his mind as to what it was best for him to do. Before this 
sadden vanishing away of her air-castles, pale and weak 
from the rude touch of the actual life, die still kept her 
faith, and trusted, in spite of all, in the future realisa¬ 
tion of her dream. Eventually the fair promises for the 
future would come to pass, even although now her pride 
was cradled and she sank down into a state of humilia¬ 
tion and resignation. 

* Mother, it is true that 1 have done wrong, but I 
will never sin again. I promise you that 1 will be 
patient, and submit myself without a murmur of revolt 
to whatever Heaven wishes me to be.* 

It was true grace which spoke within her. The 
trial was great, but she was able to conquer, from the 
effects of the education she had received and the excel¬ 
lent example of the home life in which she had 
grown up. Why should she doubt the morrow, when 
until this present moment everyone near her had been, 
so generous and so tender towards her ? She prayed 
that she might be able to have the wisdom of Oatheiinei 
the meekness of Elizabeth, the chastity of Agnes; and 
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re^comforted by the aid of the saints, she was sure that 
they alone wonld help her to triumph over eveiy trouble. 
Was it not true tliat her old friends the Cathedral, the 
Glos-Marie, and the Chevrotte, the little fresh house of 
the Huberts, the Huberts themselves, all who loved her^ 
would defend her, without her being obliged to do any* 
thing, except to be obedient and good ? 

* Then, dear child, you promise me that you will 
never act contrary to our wishes, and above all against 
those of Monseigneur ? * 

* Yes, mother, I promise/ 

* You also promise me not to see this young man 
again, and no longer to indulge in the foolish idea of 
marrying him ? * 

At this question her courage failed her. She almost 
felt the spirit of rebellion rise again within her, as she 
thought of the' depth of her love. But in a moment she 
bowed her head and was definitely conquered. 

' 1 promise to do nothing to bring about a meeting 
with him, and to take no steps towards our mar* 
riage.* 

Hubertine, touched to the heart, pressed the young 
girl most affectionately in her arms as she thanked her 
for her obedience. Oh! what a dreadful thing it was, 
when wishing to do good to the child she so tenderly 
loved, die was forced to make her suffer so intensely. 
She was exhausted, and rose up hastily, surprised that 
daylight had come. The little cry of the birds had in¬ 
creased in every direction, although as yet none were to 
' be seen in flight. In the sky the clouds, delicate as 
gause, seemed to float away in the limpid blueness of 
the atmosphere. 

Then Angeli(][ae, whose look hadmeobanicaljiy fidles 
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upon her wild rose-bush, at last noticed it with its p<mj 
leaves. She smiled sadly as she said: 

* You were right, mother dear; it will never be in 
blossom.* 

At seven o’clock in the morning Angelique was at 
her work as usual. The days followed each other, and 
every forenoon found her seated before the chasuble she 
had left on the previous evening. Nothing appeared to 
be changed outwardly; she kept strictly her promise, 
shut herself up, and made no attempt whatever to see 
Felicien. This did not seem to depress her at all, but 
she kept her bright, youthful look, smiling sweetly at 
Hubertine when occasionally she saw her eyes ^ed 
upon her as if astonished. However, in this enforced 
silence she thought only of him; he was always in her 
mind* 

Her hope remained firm, and slie was ture that in 
spite of all obstacles everything would come out all 
right in the end. In fact, it was this feeling of cer¬ 
tainty that gave her such on air of courage, of haughty 
rectitude, and of justice. 

Hubert from time to time scolded her. 

* You are over-doing, my dear; you are really grow¬ 
ing pale. I hope at least that you sleep well at 
night.’ 

* Oh yes, father! like a log! Never in my life did 
I feel better than now.’ 

But Hubertine, becoming anxious in her turn, pro-^ 
posed thii(t they should take a little vaca^on, and saiid; 

‘ If you would like it^ my child, we will shut up ^ 
house, and we will go, all thr^of us, to Bads for a w£3e.* 

’Oh! mother mine, of what are you thmldn^,? , 
^ffhat. would bmmeofidl our ordmfi>r ^rk? ;.Ton • 
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know I am never in better health than when ciosely 
ocoopied.’ 

In reality, Angeliquo simply awaited a miracle, some 
manifestation of the Invisible which wonld give her to 
Felicien. In addition to the ^t that she had promised 
to do nothing, what need was there of her striving, since 
in the beyond some unknown power was always working 
for her? So, in her voluntaiy inaction, while feigning 
indifference, she was continnally on the watch, listening 
to the voices of all that quivered around her, and to the 
little familiar sounds of this cii'cle in which she lived 
and which wonld assuredly help her. Something must 
eventually come from necessity.. As she lean^ over 
her embroidery-frame, not .far from the open window, 
she lost not a trembling of the leaves, not a murmur of 
the Chevrotte. The slightest sighs from the Cathedral 
came to her, magnified tenfold by the eagerness of her 
attention; she even heard the slippers of the beadle ns 
he walked round the altar when putting out the tapers. 
Again at her side she felt the light touch of mysterious 
wings; she knew that she was aided by the unknown, 
and at times she even turned suddenly, thinking that a 
phantom had whispered in her ear the way of gaining 
the hoped-for victory. Bnt days passed and no change 
came. 

At night, that she need not break her word, Angel- 
iqne at first did not go out upon the balcony, for fear of 
b^g tempted to rejoin Felicien, were she to see him 
below her. She remained quietly waiting in her cham-. 
ber. Then, as the leaves evra scarcely stirred, but 
Burned to deep, she ventured out, and began to question 
the doric shadows as beto. 

From whence would the miracle come? Without 
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doubt, in tbe Bishop's garden would be seen n flaming 
hand, which would beckon to her to approach. 

Or, perhaps, the sign would appear in the Cathedral, 
the great organs of which would peal forth, and would 
call her to the altar. 

Nothing would have surprised her: neither the 
doves of the ‘ Golden Legend' bringing the words of bene¬ 
diction, nor the intervention of saints, who would enter 
through the walls, to tell her that Monseiguenr wished 
to see her. The only thing at which she wondered was 
the slowness of the working of the marvel. Like the 
day, the nights succeeded nights, yet nothing, nothing 
manifested itself. 

At the close of the second week, that which aston¬ 
ished Angelique above all was that she had not seen 
Felicien. She, it was true, had pledged herself to take 
no steps towards meeting him, yet, without having said 
so to anyone, she thought he would do all in his power 
to find her. But the Glos-Marie remained deserted, and 
he no longer walked among the wild grasses therein. 
Not once during the past fortnight had she had a glimpse 
of him by day, or even seen his shadow in the evening. 
Still her faith remained unshaken: that he did not come 
was simply that he was occupied in making his prepara¬ 
tions to rejoin het. However, as her surprise increased 
there was at length mingled with it a beginning of 
anxiety. 

At last, one evening the dinner was sad at the em¬ 
broiderer's, and as soon as it was over Hubert went out, 
under the pretext of having an important commission to 
attend to, so Hubertine remained alone with Angelique 
in the kitchen. She looked at her for a long time with 
moistened eyes, touched by such courage. During the 
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past fortnight not one word had been exchanged between 
them in reference to those things with which their 
hearts were full, and she was deeply moved by the 
strength of character and loyalty her daughter displayed 
in thus keeping her promise. A sudden feeling of deep 
tenderness made her open her arms, and the young girl 
threw herself upon her breast, and in silence tliey clasped 
each other in a loving embrace. 

Then, when Hubertine was able to speak, she 
said: 

* Ah! my poor child, 1 have been impatient to bo 
alone with you, for you must know that now all is at an 
end; yes, quite at an end.* 

Startled, Angeliquo rose quickly, exclaiming: 

‘What! isFeliciendead?* 

* No! oh no! * 

‘ If he will never come again, it is only that ho is 
dead.’ 

So Hubertine was obliged to explain to her that the 
day after the procession ^e had b^n to see him, and 
had made him also promise that he would keep away 
from them until he had the full authorisation of 
Monseigneur to do otherwise. It was thus a definito 
leav^takiug, for she knew a marriage would be utterly 
impossible. She had mode him almost distracted as she 
explained to him how wrongly he had done in thus com¬ 
promising a young, ignorant, confiding child, whom he 
would not be allowed to make his wife; and then he 
had assured her, that if he could not see her again, he 
would die from grief, rather than be disloyal. 

That same evening he confessed eveiything to his 
father. 

* You see, my dear,* continued Hubertine, ‘you ore 
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so.courageona tliat 1 can repeat to yon all 1 know with* 
ont hesitation. Oh! if yon reidised, my darling, how 1 
pity yon, and what admiration I have for yon since 1 
have fonnd yon so strong, so brave in keeping silent and 
in appearing gay when yonr heart was heavily hardened. 
But you will have need of even more firmness; yes, 
much more, my dear. This aitemoon I have seen the 
Abh6 Oomille, and he gives me no encouragement what¬ 
ever. Monseigneor refuses to listen to the subject, so 
there is no more hope.’ 

She expected a flood of tears, and she was astonished 
to see her daughter reseat herself tranquilly, although 
she had turned very pale. The old o^en table had 
been cleared, and a lamp lighted up this ancient ser¬ 
vants’ hall, the quiet of which was only disturbed by 
the humming of the boiler. 

* Mother, dear, the end has not yet come. Tell me 
everything, I beg of you. Have I not a right to know 
all, since I am the one above all others most deeply in¬ 
terested in the matter ? ’ 

And she listened attentively to that which Huber- 
tine thought best to tell her of what she had learnt from 
the Abb6, keeping back only certain details of the life 
which was as yet an unknown thing to this innocent 
diild. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Since tbe return of his son to him Monseigneur’a days 
hod been full of trouble. After having banished him 
from his presence almost immediately upon the death of 
his wife, and remaining without seeing him for twenty 
years, lo! he had now come back to him in the pleni¬ 
tude and lustre of youth, the living portrait of the one 
ho had BO mourned, witli the same delicate grace and 
beauty. This long exile, this resentment against a child 
whose life had cost that of the motlier, was also an act 
of prudence. He realised it doubly now, and regretted 
that he had changed his determination of not seeing him 
again. Age, twenty years of prayer, his life as clergy¬ 
man, had not subdued the unregenerate man within him. 
It was simply necessary that, this son of his, this child 
of the wife he had so adored, should appear with his 
laughing blue eyes, to make the blo^ circulate so 
rapidly in his veins as if it would burst them, os he 
seemed to think that the deod had been brought to life 
agra. He struck his breast, he sobbed bitterly in 
penitence, as he remembered that the joys of manied life 
and the ties springbg therefrom were prohibited to the 
priesthood. The good Abb6 Comille had spoken of all 
this to Hubmrtine in a low voiceand with trembKng lips* 
Mysterions sounds had been heard, and it was wbispei^ 
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that Monseigneur shut'himself up after twilight, and 
passed nights of combat, of tears and of cries, the violence 
of which, although partly stifled by the hangings of his 
room, yet frightened the members of his household. 
He thought that he had forgotten; that he had con¬ 
quered passion; but it reappeared with the violence of 
a tempest, reminding him of the terrible man he had 
been formerly—the bold adventurer, the descendant of 
brave, legendary chieftains. Each evening on his knees 
he flayed his skin with haircloth, he tried to banish the 
phantom of the regretted wife by calling from its cofiin 
the skeleton which must now be there. But she 
constantly appeared before him, living, in the delicious 
freshness of youth, such as she was when very young he 
had first met her and loved her with the devoted affection 
of maturity. The torture then recommenced as keen 
and intense as on the day after her death: he mourned 
her, he longed for her with the same revolt against God 
Who had taken her from him; he was unable to calm 
himself until the break of day, when quite exhausted by 
contempt of himself and disgust of all the world. Oh! 
this passion, this old Adam that he wished to crush in 
order to re-enter with humility into the sweet peace of 
Divine love! When he went out of his room Monseigneur 
resumed his severe attitude, his expression was calm 
and haughty, and his face was only lightly pale. The 
morning when Felicien had made his confelssion he 
listened to him without interruption, controlling himself 
with so great an effort that not a fibre of Hs body 
quivered, and he looked earnestly at him, distress^ 
beyond measure to see him, so young, so handsome, so 
eager, and so like himself in this folly of impetuous love 
It was no longer with bitterness, but it was his absoluto 
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will, his hard duty to save his son from the ills which 
had caused him so much suffering, and he would destroy 
the passion in his child as he wished to kill it in himself. 
This romantic history ended by giving him great anxiety. 
Could it be true that a poor girl—a child witlioot a 
name, a little embroiderer, first seen under a pale ray of 
moonlight, had been transfigured into a delicate Virgin 
of the Legends, and adored with a fervent love as if in 
a dream ? At each new acknowledgment he thought 
his anger was increased, as his heart beat with such an 
inordinate emotion, and he redoubled his attempts at 
Bfelf-control, knowing not what cry might come to his 
lips. He had finished by replying with the single word, 

‘ Never! ’ Then Felicien threw himself on his knees 
before him, implored him, and pleaded his cause as well 
as that of Angelique, in the trembling of respect and of 
terror with which the sight of his father always filled 
him. Until then he liad approached him only with 
fear. He besought him not to oppose his happiness, 
without even daring to lift his eyes towards his saintly 
personage. With a submissive voice he offered to go 
away, no matter where; to leave all his great fortune to 
the Church, and to take his wife so far from there that 
they would never be seen agidn. He only wished to 
love and to be loved, unknown. Monseigneur shook 
from trembling as he repeated severely the word, *Never! ’ 
He had pledged himself to the Voinoourts, and he would 
never break his engagement with them. Then Felicien, 
quite discouraged, realising that he was very angiy, went 
away, fearing lest the rush of blood, which empurpled 
his cheeks, might make him commit the sacrilege of an 
open revqlt against paternal authority. 

‘My child,* conduded Hnbertine,‘you can easily 
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understand that yon must no longer think of this young 
man, for you certainly would not wish to act in oppo¬ 
sition to the wishes of Monseigneur. I knew that 
beforehand, but I preferred that the facts should speak 
for themsekes, and that no obstacle shocdd appear to 
come from me.’ 

Angelique had listened to all this calmly, with her 
hands listlessly clasped in her lap. Scarcely had she 
even dropped her eyelids from time to time, as with 
fixed looks she saw the scene so vividly described— 
Felicien at the feet of Monseigneur, speaking of her in 
an overflow of tenderness. She did not answer immedi¬ 
ately, but continued to think seriously, in the dead 
quiet of the kitchen, where even the little bubbling 
sound of the water in the boiler was no longer heard. 
She lowered her eyes and looked at her hands, which, 
under the lamplight, seemed as if made of biBautifui 
ivory. Then, while the smile of perfect confidence came 
back to her lips, she said simply: 

* If Monseigneur refuses, it is because he waits to 
know me.’ 

' That night Angelique slept but little. The idea 
that to see her would enable at once Monseigneur to 
decide in her favour haunted her. There was in it no 
personal, feminine vanity^ but she was under the influ¬ 
ence of a deep, intense love, and her true affection for 
Felicien was so evident, she was sure that when his 
&ther realised it he could not be so obstinate as to make 
them both unhappy. Many times sfie turned restlesBly 
in her bed as she pictured^what would happen. Before 
her dosed eyes Monseigneur constantly passed in his 
violet-coloured robe. Perhaps it was, indee^ through 
him, ond by him> that the expected inirsde was- to 
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appear. The warm night waa Bleeping without, and 
ahe eagerly listened for the voices, trying to know what 
the trees, the Chevrotte, the Cathedral, her chamber 
itself, peopled with such friendly shadows, advised hdlr 
to do. But there was only an indistinct humming, and 
nothing precise came to her. It seemed, however, as if 
mysterious whispers encouraged her to persevere. At 
last she grew impatient of these too slow certitudes, and 
as she fell asleep she surprised herself by saying: 

*■ To-morrow 1 will speak to Monseigneur.’ 

When she awoke, her proposed plan seemed not only 
quite natural but necessary. It was ingenuous and 
brave j bom of a proud and great purity. 

She knew that at five o’clock on eveiy Saturday 
afternoon Monseigneur went to kneel in the Chapel 
Ilautecocur, where he liked to pray alone, giving him¬ 
self up entirely to the post of his race and to himself, 
seeking a solitude which was respected by all connected 
with the Cathedral. As it fortunately happened, tliis 
was a Saturday. She quickly came to a decision. At 
the Bishop’s Palace, not only would she be apt to find 
it difficult to bo received, but, on the other hand, 
there were always so many people about she would be 
ill at ease; whilst it would be so simple to await him in 
the chapel, and to introduce herself to Monseigneur as 
soon as. he appeared. That day she embroidered with 
her usual apffiication and composure. Firm in her wish, 
fiurcLof doing the right thing, she had no impatient 
fisver expectatidn. When it was four o’clock ahe spok^ 
going to see the Gabet, and went out, dressed 
as ^ an ordinary walk, wearing h^r little garden-hat 
-tied carelesriy under her chin. She turned to 
and pushing open the tinted, stofihd door of the 
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portal of Saint Agnes, let it &11 back heavily behind 
her. 

The church was empty; alone, the confessional of 
^aint Joseph was still occupied by a penitent, the edge 
of whoso black dress was just seen as one passed. An- 
gelique, who had been perfectly self-possessed until now, 
began to tremble as she entered this sacred, cold solitude, 
where even the little sound of her steps seemed to echo 
terribly. Why was it that her heart grew so oppressed ? 
She had thought she was quite strong, and the day had 
passed most peacefully—she was so sure of being right 
in her desire to be happy. But now that she was 
ignorant of what might happen she turned pale as if 
guilty, quite frightened at thinking that she was to see 
Monseigneur, and that in truth she had come there ex¬ 
pressly to speak to him. She went quietly to the 
Chapel Hautecenur, where she was obliged to remain 
leaning against the gate. 

This (diapel was one of the most sunken and dork 
of the old Ilomanesque apse. Like a cave hewn in a 
rock, straight and bare, with the simple nerves of its 
low, vaulted ceiling, it had but one window, that of 
stained glass, on which was the Legend of St. George, 
and in whose panes the red and blue so predominated 
that they made a lilacMSolonred light, as if it were 
twilight. The altar, in black and white marble, was 
nnomamented, and the whole place, with its picture of 
the Ontcifixion, and its two chandeliers, seemed like a 
tomb. The walls were covered with commemorative 
tablets, a collection from top to bottom of stones 
crumbling from age, on which the deeply-cut inscrip¬ 
tions could still be read. 

Almost stifled, Ang^ique waited, motionless. A 
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beadle passed, who did not even see her, so closely had 
she pressed herself against the interior of the iron 
railing. She still saw the dress of the penitent who 
was at the confessional near the entrance. Her eyes, 
gradually accustomed to the half-light, were mechanically 
fixed upon the inscriptions, the characters of which she 
ended by deciphering. Certain names struck her, 
calling back to her memory the legends of the Chdteau 
d’HautecoDur, of Jean V. le Grand, of Raoul III., and of 
Herv6 VII. 

She soon found two otliers, those of Lauretta and of 
Balbine, which brought tears to her eyes, so nervous 
was she from trouble and anxiety—Lauretta, who fell 
from a ray of moonlight, on her way to rejoin her 
betrothed, and Balbine* who died from sudden joy at the 
return of her husband, whom she thought had been 
killed in the war. They both of them came bock at night 
and enveloped the Castle with their immense, flowing 
white robes. Had she not seen them herself the day of 
their visit to the ruins, as they floated, towards evening, 
above the towers in the rosy pallor of the dusk ? Ah! 
how willingly- she would die as they did, although but 
sixteen years of age, in the supreme happiness of the 
realisation of her dream! 

A loud noise which reverberated under the arches 
made her tremble. It was the priest who came out 
from the confessional of Saint Joseph and shut the door 
after him. She was surprised at no longer seeing the 
penitent, who had already gone. And when in his turn 
the clergyman went out by way of the sacristy, she 
realised that she was absolutely alone in the vast solitude 
of the Cathedral. At the loud sound of the door of the 
confessional, as it creaked on its hinges, she thought 
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tbat Monseigneur was comifig. It. was nearly half an 
hour since she had expected him, yet she did not realise 
it, for her excitement prevented her from taking any 
note of time. 

Soon a new name drew her eyes towards the tablets 
^Felicienlll., who went to Palestine, carrying a candle 
in his hand, to fulfil a vow of Philippe le Bel. And 
her heart beat with pride as she saw before her, mentally, 
the youthful Folicien VIL, the descendant of all these 
worthies, the fair-haired nobleman whom she adored, 
and by whom she was so tenderly loved. She suddenly 
became filled with pride and fear. Was it possible that 
she herself was there, in the expectation of bringing 
about a prodigy? Opposite her there was a fresher 
' plaque of marble, dating from the last century, the black 
letters upon which she could easily read. Norbert 
Louis Ogier, Marquis d’Hantecoeur, Prince of Mirande 
and of Eouvres, Count of Ferridres, of Montdgu and of 
Saint Marc, and also of VUlemareuil,. Chevalier of the 
four Royal Orders of Saint Esprit, Saint Michel, Notre 
Dame do Carmel and Saint Louis, Lieutenant in the 
Army of the King, Governor of Normandy, holding 
ol£oe as Captain-General of the Hunting, and Master of 
the Hounds. All these were the titles of Felicien’s 
grandfather, and yet she had come, so simple, with her 
working-dress and her fingers worn by the needle, in 
hopes of marrying the grandson of this dead dignitary t 

There was a dight sound, scarcely a rustling, on tire 
flagstones. She turned and saw Monseigneur, and 
remained motionless at this silent approach without the 
pomp and sunotmdingB she had vaguely expected; He^ 
entered into the chapel, tall, erect, and noUe-looking,' 
; dressed in purple, wil^ his ^e fiikCe, hie rathmr 
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nose^ and his saperb eyes, which still seemed youthful 
in their expression. At first ho did not notice her 
against the black gate. Then, as he was about to kneel 
down, he saw her before him at his feet. 

With trembling limbs, overcome by respect and fear, 
Angcliqne had fallen upon her knees. He seemed to 
her at tbis moment like the Etenial Father, terrible in 
aspect and absolute master of her destiny. But her 
heart was still courageous, and she spoke at once. 

‘ Oh! Monseigneur, I have come-* 

As for the Bishop, he had risen immediately. Ho 
had a vague recollection of her; the young girl, seen 
first at her window on the day of the procession, and 
re-found a little later standing on a chair in the church; 
this little embroiderer, with whom his son was so 
desperately in love. He uttered no word, he mode no 
gesture. Ho waited, stern and stiff. 

*Oh! Monseigneur, 1 have como on purpose that 
you may see me. You have, it is true, refused to accept 
me, but you do not know me. And now, here I am. 
Please look at me before you repel me again. I am the 
one who loves, and am also beloved, and that is all. 
Nothing beyond this affection. Nothing but a poor 
chUd, found at the door of this church. You see me at 
your feet, little, weak, and humble. If I trouble you it 
will be very ea^ for yon to send me away. Ton have 
only to lift your little finger to crush me. But think 
of my tears! Were you to know how I have sabred, 
you would be compassionate. 1 wished, Monsdgneori 
to plead my cause in my turn. I love, and that is why 
I kneel b^ore you, to tell you so. 1 am ignorant in' 
■many ways 1 1 only know I love. All my strength and 
all my pride is centred in that fiuit. Is not that inffi-* 
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cient? It certainly makes one great and good to bo 
able to say that one really loves.’ 

She continued with sighs, and in broken phrases, to 
confess everything to him, in an unaffected outpouring 
of ardent feeling. It was a true affection that thus 
acknowledged itself. She dared to do so because she 
was innocent and pure. Little by little she raised her 
liead. 

* We love each other, Monseigneur. Without doubt 
he has already told you how all this came to pass. As 
for me, I have often asked myself the question without 
being able to reply to it. But wo love each other, and if 
it is a crime to do so, pardon it, I beseech yon, for it 
came from afar, from everything in short that surrounded 
us. When I realised that I loved him, it was already 
too late to prevent it. Now, is it possible to be angry 
on that account ? Ton can keep him with you, make 
him marry some other person, but you cannot prevent 
him from giving me his heart. He will die without 
me, as I shall if obliged to part from him. When ho 
is not by my side I feel that he is really near me, and 
that we will never be entirely separated, since we carry 
each other s life with us. I have only to close my eyes 
to re-see him when I wish, so firmly is his image im¬ 
press^ on my soul. Our whole natures are thus closely 
united for life. And could you wish to draw us away 
from this union ? Oh! Monseigneur, it is divine; do. 
not try to prevent us loving each other! ’ 

He looked at her in her simple working-dress, so 
fresh, so unpretending, and attractive. He listened to 
her as she repeated the canticle of their love in a voice 
that both fascinated and troubled him, and which grow 
stronger by degrees. But as her gaiden-hat fell upon 
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her shoulders, her exquisite hair seemed to make a halo 
around her head of fine gold, and she appeared to him, 
indeed, like one of those legendaiy vii^ins of the old 
, prayer-books, so frail was she, so primitive, so absorbed 
in her deq) feeling of intense and pure affection. 

‘ Be good, be merciful, Monseigiieur. You are the 
master. Bo allow us to be happy!' 

She Implored him, and finding that he remained un« 
moved, without speaking, she again bowed down her 
head. 

Oh! this unhappy child at bis feet; this odour of 
youth that came up from the sweet figure thus bent 
before him! There he saw, as it were again, the beauti¬ 
ful light locks he had so fondly caressed in the days 
gone by. She, whoso memory still distressed him after 
twenty years of penitence, hod the same freali youthful- 
iiess, the same proud expr^sion, and the same lily-like 
grace. She had re-appeared; it was she herself who 
now sobbed and besought him to bo tender and merci¬ 
ful. 

Tears had come to Angelique, yet she continued to 
outpour her heart. 

* And, Monseigneur, it is not only that 1 love him, 
but 1 also love the nobility of his name, the lustra of his 
royal fortune. Yes, I know well that being nothing, that 
having nothing, it seems as if I were only desirous of 
his money. In a way, it is true it is also for his wealth 
that I wish to marry him. I tell you this because it is 
necessary that you should know me thoroughly. Ah! 
to become rich by him and with him, to owe all my 
happiness to him, to live in the sweetness and splendour 
of luxury, to be free in our loving home, and to hare no 
Tppre sorrow, no misery around us! That is my ideid! 
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Since lie has loved me I myself drassed 
brocades, as ladies were in olden days; 1 have on mf’ 
urms and around my neck strings of pearls and prions 
stones; 1 have horses and ouiiages; groves in which 1 
take long w^ks, followed by pages. Whenever X think 
of him my dream recommences, and I say to myself, This 
must all come to pass, for it perfects my desire to become 
a queen.” Is it, then, Honseigneur, a bad thing to love 
him more because he can gratify all my childish wishing 

showering down .miraculous floods of gold upon me 
as in &iry-tales ? ’ . 

He saw then that she rose up proudly, with a charm¬ 
ing, stately air of a true princess, in spite' of her real 
simplicity. And she was always exactly like the fair 
maiden of other years, with the same flowex^Hke 
delicacy, the same tender tears, clear as smiles. A 
species of intoxication came from her, the warm breath 
of which mounted to his face^the same shadow ^ a 
remembrance which made him at night throw himself . 
on his devotional chair, sobbing so de^y that he dis¬ 
turbed the sacred rilenoe of the Palace. Until tiiree 
o’clock in thwmoming of this same day he h^ contended 
with himself again, and this long history of love, this 
story of passion, would only revive wd excite his incuiH 
able wound. But behind his impassiveness nothing whs 
1 ^, nothing betrayed his effort at sdf-control and his 
attempt to conquer Ihe beatixig of 'hk heart W6ie he 
^ to lose his life's blood, drop by drop, no <m6 should 

. it flow, and he now simply heoeme p^der, was silent and 
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iviih me whatever you thihk best; bat have pity wbeti 
deciding my fate.' 

Still, as he continued silent, be terrified ber, and 
seemed to grow taller than ever as be stood before 
her in his fearful majesty. The deserted Cathedral, 
whose aisles were alroady dork, with its high vaulted 
arches where the daylight seemed dying, made the agony 
of this silence still harder to bear. In the chapel, where 
the commemorative slabs could no longer be seen, there 
remained only the Bisliop in his purple cassock, that now 
looked black, and his long white face, which alone seemed 
to have absorbed all the light. She saw bis bright eyes 
fixed upon her with an ever-incroasing depth of expres¬ 
sion, and shrunk from them, wondering if it were 
possible that anger made them shine in so strange a way. 

* Monseigneur, liad I not come to-day, I should have 
eternally reproached myself for having brought about 
the unhappiness of us Wh from my want of courage. 
Tell me then, oh, tell me that I was right in doing so, 
and that yon will give us your consent!' 

What use would there be in discussing the matter 
with this child? He had already given his son the 
reasons for his refusal, and that was all-sufiicient. Tliat 
he had not yet spoken was only because be thought he 
hod nothing to say. She, no doubt, understood him, 
and she seemed to wish to raise herself up that she might 
be able to kiss his hands. But he threw them behind 
him violently, and she was startled at seeing his white 
face become suddenly crimson, from a rush of blood to 
his head. 

* Honseigneur! Monseignear!' 

At last heopen^ hislip8,t08ay to her just one word, 
the same he had said to his son: * 

Of 
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* Ne^er!* 

And without remaining to pray that day^ as was 
his wont, he left the chapel, and with slow steps soon 
disappeared behind the pillars of the apse. 

Falling on tlie flagstones, Angelique wept for a long 
time, sobbing deeply in the great peaceful silence of the 
empty church. 
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CIIAFTER XIV 

That samo evening in the kitchen, after they left the 
dinner-table, Angelique confessed everything to lIiilKnl;, 
telling him of her interview with the Bishop, and of the 
latter’s rofnsal She was very pale, but not at all excited. 

Hubert was quite overcome. What ? Could it bo 
possible that his dear child already suffered ? That sho 
also had been so deeply wounded in her affections ? Ilia 
eyes were filled with tears from his sympathy with her, 
as they were both of that excessively sensitive nature 
that at the least breath they wore carried away by their 
imaginations. 

* Ah! my poor darling, why did you not consult me f 
I would willingly have accompanied you, and perhaps 1 
might have persuaded Monseigneur to yield to your 
prayers.’ 

With a look Hnbertine stopped him* He was really 
unreasonable. Was it not much better to seize this 
occasion to put an end at once to all ideas of a marriage 
which would be impossible? She took the young girl 
in her arms, and tenderly kissed her forehead. 

^ Then, now it is ended, my dear child; all ended ? * 

Angelique at first did not appear to understand what 
was said to her. Soon the words returned to her as if 
fh>m a distance. She looked fixedly before her, seem* 
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ing anxious to question the empty space, and at last she 
replied: 

‘Without doubt, mother.* 

Indeed, on the morrow sher seated herseilf at the 
work-frame and embroidered as she was wont to do. 
She took up her usual routine of daily work, and did 
hot appear to suffer. Moreover, no allusion was made 
to the past \ she no longer looked from time to time out 
of the window into the garden, and, gradually losing 
her paleness, the natural colour camO back to her cheeks. 
The sacriiice appeared to have been accomplished. 

Hubert himself thought it was so, and, convinced of 
the wisdom of Hubertine, did all in his power to k^ep 
Felicien at a distance. The latter, not daring to opeuiy 
revolt against his father, grew feverishly impatient, to 
such a degree that he almost broke the promise he had 
made to wait quietly without trying to see Angelique 
again. He wrote to her, and the letters were intercept^. 
He even went to the house one moriung, but it was 
Hubert alone who received him. Their explanatory 
conversation saddened them both to an equal dt^iee, so 
much did the young man appear to suffer when tlie 
embroiderer told him of his daughter*s calmness and her 
air of forgetfulness; He besought him to be loyal, and 
to go away, that he might not again throw the child into 
the fearful trouble of the last few weeks. 

Felicien again pledged himself to be patient, but he 
vmlently refused to take back his word, for he was still 
hopeful that he might persuade his father in the end. 
He could wfut; he would let affairs remain in their 
present state with the Yoincourts, where he dined twice 
a week, doing so lumply to avoid a direct act of open 
rebellion 
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And as be left tbe bouse be besought Hubert to 
explain to Angelique why be bad consented to the 
torment of not seeing her for the moment; be thought 
only of her, and tbe sole aim of everything he did was 
to gain her at lost. 

When her husband repeated this conversation to her, 
Hubertine grew very serious. Then, after a short silence, 
she asked: 

* Shall you tell our daughter what he asked you to 
say to hei*.? * 

‘ I ought to do so.* 

She was again silent, but dnony added: 

* Act according to your cons«..ence. But ho is now 
under a delusion. He will eventually be obliged to 
yield to his father's wishes, and then our poor, dear little 
girl will die in consequence.’ 

Hubert, overcome with grief, hesitated. ^But after 
contending with himself, ho concluded to repeat no¬ 
thing. Moreover, he became a little reassured each day 
when his wife called bis attention to Angelique’s tranquil 
appearance. 

* You see well that the wound is healing. She is 
learning to forget.’ 

But she did not forget; she also was simply wait¬ 
ing. All hope of human aid having died within her, she 
now had returned to the idea of some wonderful prodigy. 
There would surely be one, if God wished her to be 
happy. She had only to give herself up entirely into 
His hands; she believed that this new trial had been 
sent to her as a punishment for having attempted to 
force His will in intruding upon Monseigneur. With¬ 
out true grace .mankind was weak, and incapable of 
snocess. Her need of that grace made her humble, 
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bringing to her as an only hope the aid of the Invisible i 
so that she gave up acting for herself, but left everything 
to the mysterious forces which surrounded her. Each 
evening at lamplight she recommenced her reading of 
the * Golden Legend,* being as delighted with it as when 
she was a young child. She doubted none of the miracles 
related therein, being convinced that the power of the 
Unknown is without limit for the triumph of pure souls. 

Just at this time the upholsterer of the Cathedral 
ordered of the Huberts a panel of the very richest 
embroidery for the throne of Monseigneur the Bishop. 
This panel, one yard and a half in width and three 
yards in length, was to be set in old carfed wood, and 
on it were to be represented two angels of life-size, 
holding a crown, on which were to be the arms of the 
Hautecoeurs. It was necessary that the embroidery 
should be in bas-relief, a work which not only required 
great artistic knowledge, but also needed physical 
strength, to bo well done. When proposed to the 
Huberts, they at first declined the offer, being not only 
fearful of fatiguing Angelique, but especially dreeding 
that she would be saddened by the remembrances which 
would be brought to her mind as she wrought thread 
after thread during the several weeks. But ,she in¬ 
sisted upon accepting the command, and every.morning 
applied herself to her task with an extraordinary energy. 
It seemed as if she found her happiness in tiring herself, 
and that she needed to be physically exhausted in order 
to be calm. 

So in the old workroom life continued in the some 
regular way, as if their hearts had not even for a 
moment b^ten more quickly than usual. Whilst 
Hubert occupied himself with arranging the ftames, or 
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drew the patterns, or stretched or relaxed the materials, 
Hubertine helped Angelique, both of them having their 
hands terribly tired and bruised when evening came. 
For the angels and the ornaments it had been necessary 
at the beginning to divide each subject into several 
parts,' which were treated separately. In order to per¬ 
fect the most salient points, Angelique first took 
spools of coarse unbleached thread, which shore-covered 
with * the strong thread of Brittany in a contrary 
direction; and os the need came, making use of a heavy 
pair of shears, as well as of a roughing-chisel, she 
modelled these threads, shaped the drapery of the 
angels, and detbched the details of the ornaments. In 
oil this there was a real work of sculpture. At lost, 
when the desii'ed form was obtained, with the aid of 
Hubertine she threw on masses of gold thread, which 
she fastened down with little stitches of silk. Tlius 
there was a bas-relief of gold, incomparably soft and 
bright, shining like a snn in the centre of this dark, 
smoky room. The old tools were arranged in the same 
lines as they had been for centuries—^tho punches, the 
awls, the mallets, and the hammers; on the work-frame 
the little donkey waste-basket and the tinsel, the thim¬ 
bles and the needles, moved up and down as usual, 
while in the different comers, where they ended by 
growing rusty, the diligent, the hand spinning-wheel, 
and the reel for winding, seemed to sleep in the peace¬ 
ful quiet which entered through the open window. 

i)ay8 passed. Angelique broke many needles be¬ 
tween morning and evening, so difficult was it to sew 
down the gold, through the thickness of the waxed 
threads. To have seen her, one would have said she was 
so thoroughly absorbed by her hard work that she could 
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think of nothing else. At nine o’clock she was ex¬ 
hausted by fatigue, and, going to bed, she sank at once 
into a heavy, dreamless sleep. When her embroidery gave 
her mind a moment’s leisure, she was astonished not to se^ 
Felicien. Although she took no step towards seeking 
him, it seemed .to her that he ought to have tried every 
possible way to come to her. Yet she approved of his 
wisdom in acting as he did, and would have spolded 
him had he tried to hasten matters. No doubt he also 
looked for something supernatural to happen. It was 
this expectation upon which she now lived, thinking 
each night that it would certainly come on the morrow. 
Until now she had never rebelled. Still, at times she 
lifted up her head inquiringly, as if asking * What! has 
nothing yet come to pass ? ’ And then she pricked her 
finger so deeply that her hand bled, and she was 
obliged to take the pincers to draw the needle out. 
When her needle woqld break with a sharp little sound, 
as if of glass, she did not even moke a movement of 
impatience. 

Hubertine was very anxious on seeing her apply 
herself so desperately to her work, and as the time for 
the great washing had come again, she forced her to 
leave her panel of embroidery, that she might have four 
good days of active outdoor life in the broad sun¬ 
light. The Vndre Gabet, now free from her rheumatism, 
.was able to help at the soaping and rinsing. It was a, 
regular fete in the Glos-Morie, these last August days, 
in which the weather was qdendid, the sky alm^ 
cloudleBS, while a delimous fragrance came up fre^ the 
Ghevrotte, the water of -which as it passed under the 
willows was almost icy cold. The first day Ang^que 
vexy gay, as she beat the linen after plunf^i^ it 
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{n the stream; enjoying to the full the river, the elms, 
the old rained mill, the wild herbs,, and all those 
friendly surroundings, so filled with pleasant memories. 
Was it not there she had become acquainted with 
Felicien, who under the moonlight had at tot seemed so 
mysterious a being, and who, latSr on, had been so adora¬ 
bly awkward, the morning when he ran after the dress- 
ing-sacque that was being carried away by the current? 
As she rinsed each article, she could not refrain from 
glancing at t^e gateway of the Bishop’s garden, which 
until recently had been nailed up. One evening she 
had passed tlirough it on his arm, and who could tell 
but he might suddenly now open it and come to take 
her to the presence of his father ? This hope enchanted 
her os she applied herself to her work in the midst 
of* the frothy foam that at times almost covered 
her. ■ 

But the next day, as the mdrs Gabet brought the 
lost barrow of linen, which she spread out on the grass 
with Angelique, she interrupted her interminable chat¬ 
tering upon the gossip of the neighbourhood to say 
malicionsly: 

‘By the way, you know that Monseigneur is to 
marry his son ? * 

liie young girl, who was just smoothie out a sheet, 
kqelt down in the grass, her strength leaving her all at 
once, from the rudeness of the shock, 

‘ Tea, everyone is talking of it. The son of Mon- 
seigneur will in the autumn marry Mademoiselle de 
Yoineourt. It seems that everything was decided upon 
and arrimged yesterday.* 

She remained on her knees, as a flood of confused 
ideas passed through her brain, and a strange humming 
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was in her ears. She was. not. at all surprised at the 
news, and she realised it must be true. Her mother 
had already warned her, so she ought to have been pre¬ 
pared for it. She did not yet even doubt Felicien’s 
love for her, as that was her faith and her strength. 
But at the present moment, that which weakened her 
so greatly and excited her to the very depths of her 
being was' the thought that, trembling before the com¬ 
mands of his father, he could at last yield from weari¬ 
ness, and consent to wed one whom he did not love. 
Then he would be lost to her whom he really adored. 
Never hod she thought such an act on his part possible; 
but now she saw him obliged by his filial duty and his 
sense of obedience to make them both unhappy forever. 
Still motionless, her eyes fixed upon the little gate, she 
at last revolted against the facts, feeling as if she must 
go and shake the bars, force them open with her hands, 
run to Felicien, and, aiding him by her own courage, 
persuade him not to yield. She was surprised to hear 
herself reply to the mdre Gabet, in the purely mechanical 
instinct of hiding her trouble: 

* Ah! then he is to marry Mademoiselle Claire. She 
is not only very beautiful, but it is said she is also very 
good.* 

Certainly, as soon as the old woman went away, sho 
must go and find him. She had waited long enough; 
she would break her promise of not seeing him as if it 
were a troublesome obstacle. What right had anyone 
to separate them in this way ? Everything spoke to 
her of their affection—^the Cathedral, the fresh water, and 
the old elm-trees under which they had been so happy. 
Since their affection had grown on this spot, it was 
there that she wiriied to find him again, to go with him 
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arm-in-ahn far away, so far that no one would ever see 
them. 

^That is all/ said at last the Gabet, as she 
hung the last napkins on a bush. ^ In two hours they 
will be dry. Good-night, mademoiselle, as you no longer 
hare need of me.* 

Now, standing in the midst of this efflorescence of 
linen that shone on the green grass, Angolique thought 
of that other day, when, in the tempest of wind, among 
the flapping of the sheets and tablecloths, they unfolded 
so ingenuously the secrets of their lives to each other. 
Why had he discontinued his visits to her ? Why liad 
he not come to meet her during her healthy exercise of 
the past three days ? But it would not be long before 
she would run to him, and when he hod clasped her in 
his arms, he would know well that he was hers, and hers 
only. She would not even need to reproach him for his 
apparent weakness; it would be enough for her to show 
herself to make him realise that their happiness was in 
being together. 

He would dare everything for her sake when once 
she had rejoined him. 

An hour passed, and Angelique walked slowly be¬ 
tween the pieces of linen, all white herself from the 
blinding reflection of the sun; and a confused sentiment 
awoke in her breast, which, growing stronger and 
stronger, prevented her from going over to the gate, as 
she had wished to do. She was frightened before this 
commencement of a struggle. What did it mean ? She 
certainly could act according to her own will. Yet 
something new, inexplicable, thwarted her and changed 
the simplicity of her passion. It was such a simple 
thing to go to a beloved one; yet she could not poe» 
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i^ly 4o BO now, being kept back by a tonnentu^ 
doubt. Also, since she had given her promise, perHapa 
it would be wrong to break it. In the evening, when 
the whole * wash ’ was dry, and Hubertine came to help . 
her to take it to the house, she was still undecided what 
to do, and concloded to reflect upon it during the night. 
With her arms filled to overflowing with linen, white as 
snow, and smelling fredi and clean, she cast an anxious 
look towards the Clos^Marie, dready lathed in the twi^ 
light, as if it were a friendly comer of Nature refusing 
to bo her accomplice. 

In the morning Angelique was greatly troubled 
when she awoke. Severd other niights passed without 
her having come to any decision. She could not re¬ 
cover her ease of mind until she had the certainty that 
^e was still beloved. Were her faith in that unshaken 
she would be perfectly at rest. If loved, she could bear 
anything. A fit of being charitable had again taken 
possession of her, so that she was touched by the slight¬ 
est suffering, and her eyes were filled with tears ready 
to overflow at any moment. The old man Mascart 
made her give him tobacco, and the Chouarts drew 
from her everything they wished, even to preserved 
fimits. But the Lemballeuses dso profited by hw gifts, 
and Tiennette had been seen dancing at the fltes^ 

' dressed in one of' the good young ladyVi * gowns. And 
(me day, as she was taking to the grandmoth^^some 
chemises promised her the previous evening, she sa^ 
from a distance, in the midst of the poor family,Hadune^ 
deyoinoourt and hor.daughter Claire^ aocompanl^ %; 

Felioien. The lattes, no. d<mbt, .had* t^«n thm 
She did sot slum herSd^ xeturned 
(mo^ th# hesit. < Two. days }ator shO 
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tyro again as they came out from the Chdteau; then 
one morning the old man Mascart told her of a visit 
he hod received from the handsome young gentleman and 
two ladies. Then she abandoned her poor people, who 
seemed no longer to have claims upon her, since Felicien 
had token them and given them to his new friends. She 
gave up her walks for fear she might see them, and thus 
be 90 deeply wounded that her Bufferings would be in¬ 
creased tenfold. She felt as if something were dying 
within her, as if, little by little, her very life was passing 
away. 

One evening, after one of these* meetings, when 
alone in her chamber, stifling from anguish, she uttered 
this cry: 

‘ But he loves me no longer.’ 

Slie saw before her, mentally, Claire de Voincourt, 
tall, beautiful, with her crown of black hair, and he was 
at her side, slight, proud, and handsome. Were they 
not really created for eadi other, of the same race, so 
well mated that one might think they wore already 
married ? 

* He no longer loves me! Oh! he no longer loves 
mo!* 

This exclamation broke from her lips as if it were 
the ruin of all her hopes, and, her frith once shaken, 
eveiytbing gave way without her being able to examine 
the frets of the case or to regard them calmly. The 
previous evening she believed in something, but that 
had now passed by. A breath, coming ffom she knew 
not where, had been suflident^ and all at once by a single 
blow she had fallen into the greatest despair—that of 
thinking she was not beloved. He had indeed spoken 
wisely when he told her onoe that this was the only real 
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grief, the one insupportable torture. Now her, tom 
had come. Until then she had been resigned, she felt 
so strong and confident as she awaited the miracle. But 
her strength passed away with her faith; she was tor¬ 
mented by her distress like a child; her whole being 
seemed to be only an open wound. And a painful 
struggle commenced in her soul. 

At first she called upon her pride to help her; she 
was too proud to care for him any more. She tried to 
deceive herself, she'pretended to be free from all care, as 
she song while embroidering the llautecoeur coat of 
arms, upon which she was at work. But her heart was 
so full it almost stifled her, and ^e was ashamed to 
acknowledge to herself that she was weak enough to 
love him still in spite of all, and even to love him more 
than ever, h'or a week these armorial bearings, as they 
grew thread by thread under her fingers, filled her with 
a terrible sorrow. Quartered one and four, two and 
three, of Jerusalem and d’Hautecesur; of Jerusalem, 
which is argent, a cross potence, or, between four cross- 
crosslets of the last; and d’Hautecocur, azure, on a 
castle, or, a shield, sable, charged with a human heart, 
argent; tlie whole accompanied by three fleurs-de-lys, 
or, two at the top and one in the point. The enamels 
were made of twist, the metals of gold and silver thread. 
What misery it was to feel that her hands trembled, and 
to be obliged to lower her head to hide her eyes, that 
> were blinded with tears, from all this brightness. She 
thought only of him; she adored him in the lustre of 
hb legendary nobility. And when she embroidered the 
motto of toe fomily, * Bi Dieu veuU^ je veua;,'in black mlV 
on a streamer of silver, she realisi^ that toe was his 
slave, and that never again could toe reclaim him. 
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Then tears prevented her from seeing, while mechani¬ 
cally she continued to make little stitches in her work. 

After this it was indeed pitiable. Angeliqno loved 
in despair, fought against this liopeless affection, which 
she could not destroy. She still wished to go to Felioien, 
to reconquer him by throwing her arms around his neck; 

. and thus the contest was daily renewed. Sometimes 
she thought she had gained control over her feelings, so 
great a silence appeared to have fallen within and around 
her. She seemed to se^ herself as if in a vision, a 
stranger in reality, very little, very cold, and kneeling 
like an obedient child in the humility of renunciation. 
Then it was no longer herself, but a sensible young girl, 
made so by her elucation and her home life. Soon a 
rush of blood mounted to her face, making her dizzy; her 
perfect health, the ardent feelings of her youth, seemed 
to gallop like runaway colts, and she resaw herself, proud 
and passionate, in all the reality of her unknown origin. 
Why, then, had she been so obedient? There was no 
true duty to consult, only free-will. Already she had 
planned her flight, and calculated the most favourable 
hour for forcing open the gate of the Bishop’s garden. 
But already, also, the agony, the grave nneasiness, the 
torment of a doubt had come back to her. Were she 
to yield to evil she would suffer eternal remorse in con¬ 
sequence. Hours, most abominable hours, passed in 
t his uncertainty as to what port she should tidee nnder 
thin tempestuous wind, which constantly threw her 
from the revolt of her love to the horror of a fault. And 
she came out of Uie contest weakened by each victory 
over her heart. 

One evening, as she was about leaving the house to 
go to join Felicien, she suddenly thought of her little 

B 
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book from tiie Society of Aid to Abandoned Obildren« 
She was so distressed to find that she no longer had 
strength to resist her pride. She took it from the * 
deptlis of the chest of drawers, turned over its leaves, 
whisi)ered to herself at each page tlie lowness of lier 
birth, so eager was she in her need of humility. Father 
and mother unknown; no name; nothing but a date 
and a number; a complete neglect, like that of a wild 
plant that grows by the roadside! Then crowds of 
memories came to her: the rich pastures of the Mi^vre 
and the cows sho had watched there; the flat raute of 
Soulanges, where she had so often walked barefooted; 
and !Maman Nini, who boxed her cars when sho stole 
apples. Certain pages specially attracted her by their 
pcdnfiil associations;—those which certified every three 
months to the visits of the under-inspcctor and of the 
physician, whoso signatures were sometimes accom¬ 
panied by observations or information, os, for instance, 
a severe illness, during which she had almost died; a 
claim from her nurse on the subject of a pair of shoes 
that had been burnt; and bad marks that had been 
given her for her uncontrollable temper. It was, in 
short, the journal of her misery. But one thing dis¬ 
turbed her above all others—the report in reference to 
the breaking of the necklace she had worn until she 
was six years of age. She recollected that she had in¬ 
stinctively hated it, this string of beads of bone, cut in 
the shape of little oliv^, strung on a silken cord, and 
fastened by a medallion of plaited silver, bearings the 
date of her entrance into Ike ^ Home * and her number. 
She considered it os a badge of slavery, and tried 
several times to break it with her little hands, without 
any fyax as to the consequences of doing so. 
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when older, she complained that it choked her. For a 
year longer she was obliged to wear it. Great, indeed, 
' was her joy when, in the presence of the mayor of the 
parish, the inspector’s aid had cut tlie cord, replacing 
this sign of individuality by a formal description, in 
which allusion was made to her violet>coloared eyes 
and her fine golden hair. Yet she always seemed to 
feel around her neck this collar, os if she were an animal 
that was marked in order that she might be recognist^d 
if she went astray; it cut into her flesh and stifled her. 
When she came to that page on this day, her humility 
came back to her, she was frightened, and went np io 
her chamber, sobbing os if nnworthy of being loved. 
At two other times this little book saved her. At lost 
it lost its power, and could not help her in checking 
her rebellions thoughts. 

Now, her greatest temptation came to her at night. 
Before going to bed, that her sleep.might be calm, sho 
imposed upon herself the task of resuming reading the 
Legends. Bat, resting her forehead on her hands, not¬ 
withstanding all her efforts sho could understand 
nothing. The miracles stupefied her; she saw only a 
discoloured flight of phantoms. Then in licr great bed, 
after a most intense prostration, she started suddenly 
from her sleep, in agony, in the midst of the darkness. 
She sat upright, distracted; then knelt among the half 
thrown-back clothes, as the perepiration started from 
her fbrehead, while she trembled from head to foot. 
Clasping her hands together, she stammered in prayer, 

* Oh ! -my God ! Why have Yon forstdeen me ? * 

Her great distress was to realise that die was alone 
in ^ obscurity at such moments. She had dreamed 
of Felidmi, she was eager to diess herself and go to johi 
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him, before anyone could come to prevent her from 
fleeing. It was as if the Divine grace wore leaving 
her, as if God ceased to protect her, and even the ele« 
ments abandoned her. In despair, she called upon the 
unknown, she listened attentively, hoping for some sign 
from the invisible. But there was no reply; the air 
seemed empty. There were no more whispering voices, 
no more mysterious rustlings. Everything seemed to 
be dead—the Clos-Marie, with the Chevrotte, the wil¬ 
lows, the elm-trees in the Bishop’s garden, and the 
Cathedral itself. Nothing remained of the dreams she 
hod placed there; the white flight of her friends in 
passing away left behind them only their sepulchre. 
She was in agony at her powcrlessness, disarmed, like 
a Christian of the Primitive Church overcome by original 
sin, as soon as the aid of the supernatural had departed. 
In the dull silence of this protected comer she heard 
this evil inheritance come back, howling triumphant 
over everything. If in ten minutes more no help came 
to her from figurative forces, if things around her did 
not rouse up and sustain her, she would certainly suc¬ 
cumb and go to her ruin. ‘ My God I my God! why 
have You abandoned me?* Still kneeling on her 
bed, slight and delicate, it seemed to her if she weie 
dying. 

Each time, until now, at the moment of her greatest 
distress she had been sustained by a certain freshness. 
It was the Eternal Grace which had pity upon her, and 
restored her illusions. She jumped out on to the floor 
with her bare feet, and ran eagerly to the window. 
Then at lost she heard the voices rising again; invisible 
wings hrushed against her hair, the people of the ‘ Golden 
Legend ’ came out from the trees and the stones, and 
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.crowded around her. Her purity, her goodness, all that 
which resembled her in Nature, returned to her and 
saved her. Now she was no longer afraid, for she knew 
that she was watched over. Agnes had come back with 
the wandering, gentle virgins, and in the air she 
breathed was a sweet calmness, which, notwithstanding 
her intense sadness, strengthened her in her resolve to 
die rather than fail in her duty or break her promise. 
At last, quite exhausted, she crept back into her bed, 
falling asleep again with the fear of the morrow’s trials, 
constantly tormented by the idea that she must succumb 
in the end, if her weakness thus increased each day. 

In fact, a languor gained fearfully upon AngeUque 
since she thought Felicien no longer loved her. She 
was deeply wounded and silent, uncomplaining; she 
seemed to be dying hourly. At first it showed itself by 
weariness. She would have an attack of want of breath, 
when she was forced to di'op her thread, and for a mo¬ 
ment remain with her eyes half closed, seeing nothing, 
although apparently looking straight befoie her. Then 
she left off eating, scarcely taking even a little milk; 
and she either hid her bread or gave it to the neigh¬ 
bours' chickens, that she need not make her parents 
anxious. A physician having been called, found no 
acute disease, but considering her life too solitary, 
simply recommended a great deal of exercise. It was 
like a gradual fading away of her whole being; a dis¬ 
appearing by slow degrees, an obliterating of her 
|diysique from its immaterial beauty. Her fi>rm floated 
like the swaying of tvro great wings; a strong light 
seemed to come from her t^'face, where the soul was 
burning. She could now come down from her chamber 
only in tottering steps, as she sopported herself by 
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putting her two hands against the wall of the stairway* 
But as soon as she realised she was being looked at, 
she made a great effort, and even persisted in wishing 
to finish the panel of heavy embroidery for the Bishop's 
seat. Her little, slender hands had no more strength, 
and when she broke a needle she could not draw it 
from the work with the pincers. 

One morning, when Hubert and Hubertine had been 
* obliged to go out, and had left her alone at her work, 

' the embroiderer, coming back first, had found her on the 
floor near the frame, where she had fallen from her 
chair after having &inted away. She had at last suc¬ 
cumbed before her task, one of the great golden angels 
being still unfinished. Hubert took her in his arms, and 
tried to place her on her feet. But she fell bock again, 
and did not recover consciousness. 

* My darling! My darling! Speak to me! Have 
pity on me! * 

At last she opened her eyes and looked at him in 
despair. Why had he wished her to come back to life 1 
She would so gladly die 1 

^What is the matter with you, my dear child? 
Have you really deceived us? Do you still love 
him?' • 

She made no answer, but simply looked at him with 
intense sadness. Then he embraced her gently, took 
her in his arms, and caiTied her up to her room. 
Having placed her upon her bed, when he saw how white * 
and frail she was he wept that he had had so cruel a 
task to perform as to keep away ftom her the one whom 
she so loved. 

*But I would have given him to yon, my deer I 
Why did you say nothing to me ?' 
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She did not speak; her eyelids closedi and she ap¬ 
peared to lall asleep. He remained standing, his looks 
fixed npon the thin, lily-white countenance, his heart 
bleeding with pity. Then, as her breathing had become 
quiet, be went downstairs, as he heard his wife come, 
in. 

He explained everything to her in tho working- 
room. Hubertine had just taken oft' her hat and gloves, 
and he at once told her of his having found the child bn 
the floor in a dead faint, that she was now sleeping on 
her bed, overcome with weakness, and almost lifeless. 

* We have really been greatly mistaken. She thinks 
constantly of this young man, and it is killing her by 
inches. Ah! if you knew what a shock it gave me, 
and the remorse which has mode me almost distracted, 
since I have realised the truth of tho case, and carried 
her upstairs in so pitiable a state. It is our fault. We 
have separated them by falsehoods, and 1 am not only 
ashamed, but so angry with myself it makes me ill. 
But what ? Will you let her suiTer so, witliout saying 
anything to save her ? ’ 

Still Hubertine was as silent as Angelique, and, 
pale from anxiety, looked at him calmly and soothingly. 
But h(S, always an excitable man, was now so overcome 
hy what he h^ just seen that, foigetting his usual sub- 
misnon, he was almost beside himself, could not keep 
still, but threw his bands up and down in his feverish 
agitation. 

* Veiy well, then I I .will speak, and I will tell her 
that Felbien loves her, and that it is we who have had 
the cruelty to prevent him from returning, in deceiving 
him also. Now, every tear she sheds cute me to the 
heart. Were she to die, 1 should consider myself as 
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having been her murderer. I wish her to be happy. 
Yes! happy at any cost, no matter Jiow, but by all 
possible means/ 

lie had approached his wife, and he dared to cry 
out in the revolt of his tenderness, being doubly irri¬ 
tated by the sad silence she. still maintained. 

* Since they love each other, it is they alone who 
should be masters of the situation. There is surely 
nothing in the world greater than to love and be beloved. 
Yes, happiness is always legitimate.’ 

At length Hubertine, standing motionless, spoke 
slowly: 

* You are willing, then, that he should take her from 
us, are you not ? That he should marry her notwith¬ 
standing our opposition, and without the consent of his 
father ? Would you advise them to do so ?. Do you 
think that they would be happy afterwards, and that 
love would suffice them ? ’ 

And without changing her manner she continued in 
the same heart-broken voice: 

* On my way home I passed by the cemetery, and 
an undefinable hope made me enter there again. 1 
knelt once more on tho spot that is worn by our knees, 
and 1 prayed there for a long time.’ 

Hubert had turned very pale, and a cold chill replaced 
the fever of a few moments before. Certainly he knew 
well the tomb of the nnfoigiving mother, where they 
had so often been in tears and in submission, as they 
accused themselves of their disobedience, and besought 
the dead to send them her pardon from the depths of 
the edirth. They had remained there for hours, sure 
that if the grace they demanded were ever granted them 
they would be oqgnisamt of it at once. That for which 
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they pleaded, that for which they hoped, was for another 
infant, a child of pardon, the only sign which would 
assure them that at last they themselves had been for¬ 
given. But all was in vain. The cold, hat'd mother, 
was deaf to all their entreaties, and left them under the 
inexorable punishment of the death of their firstborn, 
whom she had taken and carried away, and whom she 
refused to restore to them. 

*' 1 prayed there for a long time,’ repeated Hubertino. 
‘ I listened eagerly to know if there would not bo some 
slight movement.’ 

Hubert questioned her with an anxious look. 

* But tliere was nothing—no! no sound came up to 
me from the earth, and within mo there was 110 feeling 
of relief. Ah! yes, it is useless to hope any longer. 
It is too lute. We brought about our own unhappiness,’ 

Then, trembling, he asked: 

‘ Do you accuse me of it ? ’ 

* Yes, you are to blame, and I also did wrong in 
following you. We disobeyed in tlie beginning, and 
all our life has been spoiled in consequence of that ono 
false step.’ 

* But are you not happy ?’ 

* No, 1 am not happy. A wopian who has no child 
can never be happy. To love merely is not enough. 
That love must be crowned and blest.’ 

He hod fallen into a chair, faint and overcome, as 
tears came to his eyes. Never before had she reproached 
him for the ever-open wound which marred their lives, 
and she who always after having grieved him by an 
involuntary allusion to the past hod quickly recovered 
herself and consoled him, this time let him sufier, look* 
ing at him as she stood" near, bat making no ngn| 
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taViog no step towards him. He wept bltterlyi ex* 
olftiming in the midst of his tears : 

* Ah! the dear child upstairs—^it is she you condemn. 
You are not willing that Felicien should marry her, as 
1 marned you, and that she should suffer as you have 
done.’ 

She answered simply by a look: a clear, affectionate 
glance, in which he read the strength and simplicity of 
her heart. 

*But you said yourself, my dear, that our sweet 
daughter would die from grief if matters were not 
changed. Do you, then, wish for her death ?’ 

^ Yes. Her death now would be preferable to an 
unhappy life.’ 

He left his seat, and clasped her in his arms as they 
both sobbed bitterly. For some minutes they embraced 
each other. Then he conquered himself, and she in her 
turn was obliged to lean upon his Moulder, that he 
might comfort her and renew her courage. They were 
indeed distressed, but were firm in their decision to 
keep perfectly silent, and, if it were God’s will that their 
child must die in consequence, they must accept it sub¬ 
missively, rather than advise her to do wrong. 

From that day Angelique was obliged to keep in her 
room. Her weakness increased so rapidly and to such 
a degree that she could no longer go down to the work* 
room. Did she attempt to walk, her head became dizzy 
at once and her limbs bent under her. At first, by the 
aid of the furniture, she was able to get to the balcony. 
Later, she was obliged to content herself with going 
ftom her armchair to her bed. Even that distance 
seemed long to her, and she only tried it in the morning 
and evening, she was so exhausted. 
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However, alie still worked, giving nptlie embroideiy 
in bas-relief as being too difficult, and simply making 
use of coloured silks. She copied flowers after Nature, 
from a bunch of hydrangeas and hollyhocks, which, 
having no odour, she could keep in her room. The 
bouquet was in full bloom in a large vase, and often she 
would rest for several minutes as she looked at it witli 
pleasure, for even the light silks were too heavy for her 
fingers. In two days she had made one flower, which 
was fresh and bright as it slione upon the satin; but 
this occupation was her life, and she would use her 
needle until her lost breath. Softened by suffering, 
emaciated by the inner fever that was consuming her, 
she seemed now to be but a spirit, a pure and beautiful 
flame that would soon be extinguished. 

Why was it necessary to struggle any longer if 
Felicien did not love her ? Now she was dying with 
this conviction; not only had he no love for her to^lay, 
but perhaps he hod never really cared for her. So long 
08 her strength lasted she had contended against her 
heart, her health, and her youth, all of which urged her 
to go and join him. But now that she was unable to 
move, she must resign herself and accept her fate. 

0 ^ morning, as Hubert placed her in her easy 
chair, and put a cushion under her little, motionless 
feet, she said, with a smile: 

* Ah I 1 am suze of being good now, and not trying 
to run away.' 

Hubert hastened to go downstaihi, that she might 
not see his tears. 
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CHAPTER XV 

It was impossible for Angelique .to sleep that night. 
A nervous wakefulness kept her burning eyelids from 
closing, and her extreme weakness seemed greater than 
ever. The Huberts had gone to their room, and at last, 
when it was near midnight, so great a fear came over 
her that she would die if she were to i^main longer in 
bed, she preferred to get up, notwithstanding the im¬ 
mense effort required to do so. 

She was almost stifled. Putting on a dressing-gown 
and warm slippers, she crept along slowly as &r as the 
window, which she opened wide. The winter was some* 
what rainy, but of a mild dampness; so the air was 
pleasant to breathe. She sank back into her great arm¬ 
chair, after having turned up the wick of a lamp which 
was on a table near her, and which was always allowed 
to be kept burning during the entire night. There, by 
the side of the volume of the * Golden Legend,* was the 
bouquet of hydrangeas and hollyhocks which she had 
begun to copy. Tliat she might once more attach her¬ 
self to the life which she realised was fast passing from 
her she had a sudden fancy to work, and drawing her 
frame forward, she made a few stitches with her trem¬ 
bling fingers. The red silk of the rose-tr^midre seemed 
of a deeper hue than ever, in oontnist with her white 
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hands: it* was almost as if it wore the blood from 
her veins which was quietly flowing away drop by 
drop. 

But she, who for two hours had turned in vain from 
side to side in the burning bedclothes, yielded almost 
immediately to sleep as soon as she was seated.' Her 
head drooped a little toward her right shoulder, being 
supported by the back of her chair, and the silk remain¬ 
ing in her motionless hands, a looker-on would have 
thought she was still embroidering. White as snow, 
perfectly calm, she slept under the light of the lamp in 
the chamber, still and quiet as a tomb. The faded, 
rosy draperies of the great royal couch were paler than 
ever in their shady corner, and the gloom of the walls 
of the room was only relieved by the great chest of 
drawers, the wardrobe, and the chairs of old carved 
oak. Minutes passed; her slumber was deep and 
dreamless. 

At lost there was a slight sound, and Felicien 
suddenly appeared on the balcony, pale, trembling, 
and, like herself, looking very worn and thin, and his 
conntenance distressed. When he saw her reclin¬ 
ing in the easy chair, pitiable and yet so beautiful to 
look at, he rushed at once into* the chamber, and his 
heart grew heavy with infinite grief os he went forward, 
and, fidling on his knees before her, gazed at her with 
an expression of utter despair. Could it bo that sJie 
was so hopelessly ill ? Was it unhappiness that liad 
caused her to be so weak, and to have wasted away to 
such a degree that she appeared to him light os air 
while she lay there, like a feather which the slightest 
breath would blow away ? In her sleep, her snflering 
and her patient resignatiem were clearly teen. He in 
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fact would have known her only by ber lily-like grace, 
the delicate outlines of her neck, her drooping shoulders, 
and her oval face, transfigured like that of a youthful 
virgin mounting towards heaTen. Her exquisite hair 
was now only a mass of light, and her pure soul shone 
under the soft transparency of her skin. She had all 
the ethereal beauty of the saints relieved from their 
bodies, lie was both dazzled and distressed; the violent 
shock rendered him incapable of moving, and, with hands 
clasped, he remained silent. She did not awake as he 
continued to watch her. 

A little air from the half-closed lips of Felicienmust 
hare passed across Angelique’s face, ns all at once she 
opened her great eyes. Yet she did not start, but in 
her turn looked at him with a smile, as if he were a 
vision. Yes, it was ho! She recognised him well, 
although he was greatly changed. But she did not 
think she was awake, for she often saw him thus in her 
dreams, and her trouble was increased when, rousing 
from her sleep, she realised the truth. 

He held his hands out towards her and spoke: 

* My dearest, I love yon. I was told that yon were 
ill, and came to you immediately. Look at me! ' Here 
I am, and I love yon.* ‘ 

She straightened herself up quickly. She shuddered, 
as with a mechanical movement she passed her fingers 
over her eyes. 

' Doubt no longer, tiien. See me at your -feet, and 
realise that I love jon now, as I have ever done.* 

Then she exclaimed; 

^ Oh! is it you ? 1 had ipven up expecting you, and 
yet you ate here.* 

With her feeble, trembling hands, she had taken his, 
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thns assuring herself that he was not a fanciful vision of 
her sleep. 

He continued: 

‘ You have always loved me, and I love you for over. 
Yes, notwithstanding everything; and more deeply 
even than I should have ever thought it possible to 
do.* 

It was«an unhoped-for excess of happiness, and in 
this first minute of absolute joy they forgot everything 
else in the world, giViiig themselves up to the delight¬ 
ful certainty of their mutual aifection, and their ability 
to declare it. The sufferings of the past, the obstacles 
of the future, had disappeared as if by magic. They 
did not even think of asking how it was that they had 
thus come together. But there they were, mingling 
their tears of joy together as they embraced each other 
with the purest of feelings: ho was overcome with pity 
that she was so worn by grief and ^illness that slie 
seemed like a mere shadow in his anns. In the en¬ 
chantment of her surprise she remained half-paralysed, 
trembling from exhaustion, radiant with spiritual beauty, 
as she lay back in her great easy chair, so physically 
weary that she could not raise herself without fulling 
again, but intoxicated with this snpremo contentment. 

*Ah, dear Seigneur, my only remaining wish is 
gratified. I longed to see you before death camo.' 

He lifted up his head, os with a despairing move¬ 
ment, and said: 

* Do not speak of dying. It shall not be, I am here, 
and I love yon.’ 

She smiled, angelically. 

* I am not afraid to die now that yon have assured 
me of your affeotioii. The idea no longer terrifies me. 
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I could easily &U asleep in this way, while leaning on 
your shoulders. Tell me once more that you love 
me.* 

‘ I love you as deeply to-day as I loved you yester¬ 
day, and as 1 will love you on the morrow. Do not 
doubt it for one moment, for it is for eternity! Oh, 
yes, we will love each other for ever and ever.* 

Angelique was enraptured, and with vague eyes 
looked directly before her, as if seeing something be¬ 
yond the cold whiteness of the chamber. But evidently 
she aroused herself, os if just awaking from sleep. In 
the midst of this great felicity which had appeased her, 
she had now had time for reilection. The true facts of 
the case astonished her. 

* You have loved me! Yet why did you not at once 
come to see me?' 

* Yonr parents said that you cared for me no longer. 
I also nearly died when learning that. At last, I 
was detenninod to know the whole truth, and was sent 
away from tlie house, the door being absolutely closed 
against me, and I was forbidden to return.* 

* Then they shut tlio door in your face ? Yet my 
mother told mo that yon did not love me, and I could 
but believe her, since, having seen you several times 
with that young lady. Mademoiselle Claire, I thought 
naturally you were obeying your father.* 

‘ No. I was waiting. But it was cowardly on my 
part thus to tremble before him. My great mistake has 
been to allow the matter to go so far; for my duty was 
to have trusted only in you, to have insisted upon seeing 
you personally, and to have acted with you.* 

There was a short silence. Angelique sat erect for 
an instant, as if she had received a blow, and her 
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pressiod grew cold and hard, and her forehead was cut 
by an angry wrinkle. 

* So we have both of us been deceived. Falsehoods 
havo been told in order to separate ns from each other. 
Notwithstanding our mnliiallove, we have been tortured 
to such a degree that they have almost killed ns both. 
Very well, then! It is alxtminable, and it frees us 
from tho promises wo made. 'NV'’o are now at liberty to 
act as wo will.* 

An intense feeling of contempt so excited her that 
she stood up on her feet. She no longi^r realised tliat 
she was ill, but appeared to have regained her strength 
miraculously in the reawakening of all flic passion and 
pride of her nature. To have thought her dn^am ended, 
and all at once to have refound it in its full beauty and 
vitality, delighted ln?r. To be able to say that they 
had done notliiiig unworthy their love, but that it was 
other persons who had bt^cn tho guilty ones, was a 
comfort. This growth of herself, thi.s at last certain 
triumph, exalted her and threw her into a supreme 
rebellion. 

She simply said: 

' Come, let us go.' 

And she walked around tho room, bravo in the 
return of her energy and licr will. 8ho had already 
selected a mantle to throw over her slioulders. A lace 
scarf would bo suflident for her head. 

Felicien uttered one cry of joy as she thus antici¬ 
pated his desire. He had merely thought of tills flight, 
but had not had the boldness to dare propose it; and 
how delightful indeed it would be to go away together, 
to disappear, and thus put an end to all cares, to over¬ 
come idl obstacles. The sooner it was done the better, 

8 
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for then they would avoid having to contend with . 
reflection or afterthought. 

* Yes, darling, let us go immediately. 1 was coming 
to take you. I know where we can find a carriage. 
Before daylight we will be far away: so far that no one 
will ever be able to overtake us.* 

She opened her drawers, but closed them again 
violently, without taking anything therefrom, as her 
excitement increased. Gould it be possible that she 
had suflbred such torture for so many weeks! She had 
done evei7thing in her power to drive him from her 
mind, to try to convince herself that he cared no more 
for her, until at last she thought she had succeeded in 
doing so. But it was of no use, and all this abominable 
work must be dond over again. No! she could never 
have strength sufficient for that. Since they loved 
each other, the simplest thing in the world to do was to 
be married, and then no power on earth could separate 
them. 

‘ Let mo see. What ought I to take ? Oh! how 
foolish I have been with all my childish scruples, when 
1 think that others have lowered themselves so much 
as even to tell us falsehoods! Yes I even were 1 to 
have died, they would not have called you to me. Buf, 
tell me, must 1 take linen and dresses ? See, here is a 
warmer gown. What strange ideas, what unnumbered 
obstacles, they put in my head. There was good on 
one side and evil on the other; things which one might 
do, and again that which one should never do; in short,, 
such a complication of matters, it was enough to ufynkA 
one wild. They were all falsehoods: there was no trufh. 
in any of them. The only real happiness is to live to 
love l^e one who lo"cs you, and to obey the promptings 
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of the heart. Yon are tlie personification of fort une, 
of beauty, and of youth, my dear Seigneur; my only 
pleasure is in you. I give myself to you freely, and you 
may do with me what you wish.* 

She rejoiced in this breaking-out of all the here¬ 
ditary tendencies of her nature, which she thought had 
died within her. Sounds of distant music excited her. 
She saw as it were their royal departure: this son of a 
prince carrying her away as in a fairy-tale, and making 
her queen of some imaginary realm; and she was ready 
to follow him witli her arms clasped ai'ound his nock, 
her head upon his breast, with such a trembling from 
intense feeling that her whole body grew weak from 
happiness. To be alone together^ just they two, to 
abandon themselves to the galloping of horses, to ileo 
away, and to disappear in each other's arms. What 
perfect bliss it would be! 

* Is it not better for me to take nothing ? What 
good would it do in reality ? * 

He, partaking of her feverishness, was already at the 
door, as he replied: 

*No, no! Take nothing whatever. Let us go at 
once.* 

*Yes, let ns go'. That is the best thing to 
do.* 

And she rejoined him. Bnt she turned round^ 
wishing to give a last look at the chamber. lamp 
was burning with the same soft light, the bouquet of 
hydrangeas and hollyhocks was blooming as ever, and 
in her work-frame the unfinished rose, bright and 
natural as life, seemed .to be waiting for her. But the 
ropm itsf^ especially affected her. Never before had it 
seemed so white and pure to her; the walls, the bed, 

sa 
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tlie air cveii) appeared as if filled with a dear, white 
breath. 

Something within her wavered, and she was obliged 
to lean heavily against the back of a chair that was near 
her and not far from the door. 

‘ What is tbe matter ? * asked Felicien anxiously. 

She did not reply, but breathed with great difficulty. 
Then, seized with a trembling, she could no longer 
bear her weight on her feet, but was forced to sit 
down. 

‘ Do not be anxious; it is nothing. I only want to 
rest for a minute and then wo will go.* 

They were silent. She continued to look round the 
room as if she had forgotten some valuable object there, 
but could not tell what it was. It was a regret, at first 
slight, but which rapidly increased and filled her heart 
by degrees, until it almost stifled her. She could no 
longer collect her thoughts. Was it this mass of white¬ 
ness that kept her back? She had always adored 
white, even to such a degree as to collect bits of silk 
and revel over them in secret. 

‘ One moment, just one moment more, and we will 
go away, my dear Seigneur.* 

But she did not even make an effort to rise. Very 
anxious, he again knelt before her. 

‘ Are you suffering, my dear ? Cannot I do some¬ 
thing to make you feel better ? If you are idiivering 
because you are cold, I will take your little feet in my 
bands, and will so worm them that they will grow strong 
and be able to run.* 

She shook her head os she replied: 

*1^0, no, I am not cold. I could walk. But please 
wait a litUe, just a single minute.’ 
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He saw well that inviuble chains seemed again to 
have taken possession of her limbs, and, little by little, 
were attaching themselves so strongly to her that veiy 
soon, perhaps, it would be quite impossible for him to 
draw her away. Yet, if he did not take her from tliere 
at once, if they did not ileo together, he thought of the 
inevitable contest with his father on the morrow, of the 
distressing interview before which he hod recoiled for 
weeks past. Then ho became pressing, and besought 
he^ most ardently. 

‘Come, dear, the highways are not light at ihis 
hour; the carnage will bear us away in the darkness, 
and wo will go on and on, cradled in each other’s arms, 
sleeping as if warmly covered with down, not fearing 
the night’s freshness; and when the day dawns we will 
continue our route in the sunshine, os we go still farther 
on, until we reach the countiy where people are always 
happy. No one will know us there; we will live 
by ourselves, lost in some great garden, having no other 
care than to love each other more deeply than ever at 
the coming of each new day. We shall find flowers as 
large as trees, fruits sweeter than honey. And wo will 
live on nothing, for in the midst of this eternal spring, 
dear soul, we will live on our kisses.* 

She trembled under these burning words, with which 
he heated her face, and her whole being seemed to be 
fainting away at the representation of these promised 
joys. 

‘ Oh! in a few minutes I will be ready; but wait a 
little longer.’ 

‘ Then, if journeying fatigues us, we will come back 
here. We will rebuild the Ch&teau d’Eautecoour, and 
we will pass the rest of our lives there. That is my 
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ideal dream. If it is necessary, we will spend willingly 
all our fortune tliorein. Once more shall its donjon 
overlook from its height the two valleys. We will 
make our home in the Pavilion d’Honneur, between the 
Tower of David and the Tower of Charlemagne. The 
colossal edifice shall be restored as in the days of its 
primitive power: the galleries, the dwellings, the chapels, 
shall appear in the same barbaiic luxury as before. 
And 1 shall wish for us to lead the life of olden times; 
you a ])rincess and I a prince, surrounded by a large 
company of armed vassals and of pages. Our walls of 
fifteen feet of thickness will isolate us, and we shall be 
ns our ancestors were, of whom it is written in the 
Legend. When the sun goes down behind the hills 
wo will return from hunting, mounted on great white 
lioi'ik'H, greeted respectfully by the peasants as they 
kneel l)eforo us. The horn will resound in welcome, 
the drawbridge will be lowered for us. In the even¬ 
ing, kings w'ill dine at our table. At night, our couch 
will bo on a platform surmounted by a canopy like a 
throne. While we sleep peacefully in purple and gold, 
soft music will be played in the distance.* 

Quivering with pride and pleasure, she smiled now, 
but soon, overcome by the great suffering that again 
took ix>ssossion of her, her lips assumed a mournful 
expression and the smile disappeared. As with a 
mechanical movement of her hands she drove away the 
tempting pictures he called forth, he redoubled his 
ardour, and wislied to make her his by seizing her and 
carrying her away in his arms. 

^ Come, dear. Come with me. Let us go, and for- 
^ get everything but our united happiness.* 

Disengaging herself hrusqnely, she escaped him, 
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with an instinctive rebellion, and trying to stand up, 
ci^ came at last from her: 

* No, no I I cannot go. 1 no longer have the power 
to do so.’ 

However, again lamenting her fate, still tom by Uie 
contest in her soul, hesitating and stammering, she 
again turned towards him imploringly. 

M beg you to be good and not hurry me too much, 
but wait awhile. I would so gladly obey you, in order, 
to prove to you my love; 1 would like above all to go 
away on your arm to that beautiful fai^away country, 
where we could live royally in the castle of your dreams. 
It seems to me an easy thing to do, so often have I my- 
self planned our flight. Yet now, what shall 1 say to 
you? It appears to me quite an impossibility; it is as 
if a door had suddenly been walled up between us and 
prevented me from going out.’ 

Ho wished to try to fascinate her again, but she 
quieted him with a movement of her hands. 

*No; do not say anything more. It is very singular, 
but in proportion as you utter such sweet, such tender 
words, which ought to convince me, fear takes posses- - 
sion of me and chills me to the heart. My God! What 
is the matter with me ? It is really that which you say 
which drives me from you. If you continue, I can no 
longer listen to you; you will be obliged to go away. 
Yet wait—wait a little longer! ’ 

She walked very slowly about the room, anxiously 
seeking to resume her self-control, while he looked at 
her in despair. 

< I thought to have loved you no longer; but it was 
certainly only a feeling of pique, since just now, as soon 
as 1 found yon again at my feet, my heart beat rapidly, 
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and my first impulse was to follow you as if I werd 
your slave. Then, if I love you, why am I afraid 
of you ? What is it tliat prevents mo from leaving 
this room, as if invisible hands were holding me back 
by my whole body, and even by each hov, -9f my 
head?* 

She had stopped near her bed; then she went 
as far as the wardrobe, then to the different articles 
of furniture, one. after the other. They all seemed 
united to her person by invisible ties. Especially the 
walls of the room, the great whiteness of the mansard 
roof, enveloped her with a robe of purity, that ^e could 
leave behind her only with tears; and henceforth all 
this would be a part of her being; the spirit of her sur¬ 
roundings had entered into her. And she realised this 
fact stronger than ever when she found herself opposite 
her working-frame, which was resting at the side of the 
table under the lamplight. Her heart softened as she 
saw the half-made rose, which she would never finish 
.were she to go away in tliis secret, criminal manner. 
The years of work were brought back to her mind: 
those quiet, happy years, during which life had been 
one long experience of peace and honesty, so that now 
she rebelled at the thought of committing a fault and 
9f thus fieeing in the arms of her lover. Each day in 
this little, fresh house of the embroiderers, the active 
and pure life slie had led there, away from all worldly 
temptations, hod, as it were, made over all the blood in 
her veins. 

Then Felicien, realising that in some inexplicable 
way Angelique was being reconquered and brought to 
her better self, fdit the necessity of hastening their de* 
parture. He seized her hands and said: 
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■ Come, dear. Time passes quickly. If we wait 
mnck longer it will be too late/ 

She looked at him an instant, and then in a flash 
realised her true position. Freeing herself from his 
grasps ‘^e exclaimed, resolutely and frankly: 

* It is already too late. You can see for yourself 
that 1 am unable now to follow you. Once my nature 
was so proud and passionate that I could have thrown 
my two arms around your neck in order that you might 
carry me away all the more quickly. But now I am no 
longer the same person. I am so changed that I do not 
recognise myself. Yes, I realise now that it is this 
quiet comer where I have been brought up, and the 
education that has been given me, tliat has mode me 
what I am at present. Do you then yourself hear 
nothing ? Do you not know that everything in this 
chamber calls upon me to stay ? And I do not rebel 
in the least against this demand, for my joy at last is 
to obey.* 

Without speaking, without attempting to discus^ 
the question with her, he tried to take her hands again, 
and to lead her like an intractable child* Again she 
avoided him and turned slowly toward the window. 

* No, 1 beseech you to leave me. It is not my hand 
that you wish for, it is my heart; and also that, of my 
own free will, I shall at once go away with you. But I 
tell you plainly that I do not wish to do so. A while 
ago 1 thought to have been as eager for flight as you 
are. But sure of my true self now, I know it was only 
the last rebellion, the agony of the old nature within 
me, that has just died. Little by little, without my 
knowledge, the good traita of my character have been 
drawn tog^er and strongly united: humility,.duty, 
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and renunciation. So at each return of hereditary tend¬ 
ency to excess, the struggle has been less severe, and 
I have triumphed over temptation more easily. Now, 
at last, eveiythiug assures me that the supreme contest 
has just taken place; that henceforth it is finished for 
ever. 1 have conquered myself, and my nature is freed 
from the evil tendencies it had. Ah I dear Seigneur, 1 
love you so much! Do not let us do the slightest thing 
to mar our happiness. To be happy it is always neces- 
saiy to submit.* 

As he took another step towards her, she was at the 
tliresliold of the great window, which was now wide 
open on to the balcony. She had stopped him with a 
lialf-smile as she said: 

‘ You would not like to force me to throw myself 
down from here. Listen, and understand me when 1 
say to you that everything which' surrounds me is on 
my side. I liavo already told you that for a long time 
»>hjcct8 themselves have spoken to me. I hear voices in 
nil directions, and never have they been so distinct as 
at this inonieut. Hear I it is the whole Clos-*Marie that 
encourages me not to spoil my life and yours by giving 
myself to you without the consent of your father; This 
singing voico is the Chevrotto, so clear and so fresh 
that it seems to have put within me a parity like crystal 
since I have lived so near it. This other voice, like 
that of a crowd, tender and deep, it is that of the entire 
earth—the grasses, the trees, all the peaceable life of 
this sacred corner which has so constantly wcffked for 
the good of my soul. 

* And there are other voices which come fiom still 
farther away, from the elms of the garden of Monsei- 
gnour, and from this horiaon of branches, the smallest of 
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wHch interests itself in me, and wishes Sir me to be^ 
viotorions. 

* Then, again, this great, sovereign voice, it is that 
of "my old friend, the Cathedral, who, eternally awake, 
both day and night, has taught me many important 
things. Each one of the stones in the immense build¬ 
ing, the litde columns in the windows, the bell-towers 
of its piers, the flying buttresses of its apse, all have a 
murmur which I can distinguish, a language which I 
understand. Listen to what they say: that hope re¬ 
mains even in death. When one is really humble, love 
alone remains and triumphs. And at last, look I The 
air itself is filled with the whisperings of spirits. See, 
here are my invisible companions, the virgins, who are 
ever near me and aid me. Listen, listen 1 ’ 

Smiling, she had lifted up her hand with an air of 
tlie deepest attention, and her whole being was in 
ecstasy from the scattered breathings she heard. They 
were the virgins of the * Qolden Legend ’ that her imagi¬ 
nation called forth, os in her early childhood, and whose 
mystic flight came from the old book with its quaint 
pictures, that was placed on the little table. Agnes 
was first, clothed with her beautiful hair, having on her 
finger the ring of betrothal to the Priest Paulin. Then 
all the others came in turn. Barbara with her tower ; 
Genevieve with her dieep; Cecilia with her viol; 
Agal^ with her wounded breast; Elizabeth begging 
on the highways, and Catherine triumphing over the 
learned doctors. She did not forget the miracle that 
made Lucy so heavy that a thousand men and five yoke 
-of could not cany her away: nor the Governor 
who became blind as he tried to embrace Anastasia. 
Then others who seemed flying through the quiet night, 
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Btill bearing marks of the wounds inflicted upon them 
by their cruel martyrdom, and from which rivers of 
milk were flowing instead of blood. Ah! to die from 
love like them, to die in the purity of youth at the 'first 
kiss of a beloved one! 

Felicien had approached her. 

* I am the one person who really lives, Angelique, 
and you cannot give me up for mere fancies.’ 

‘ Dreams!—fancies 1 ’ she murmured. 

* Yes; for if in reality these visions seem to surround 
you, it is simply that you yourself have created them 
all. Gome, dear; no longer put a part of your life 
into objects about you, and they will be quiet.’ 

She gave way to a burst of enthusiastic feeling. 

*Oh no! Let them speak. Let them call out 
louder still! Tliey arc my strength; they give me the 
coiirngt^ to resist you. It is a manifestation of the 
Ktonial Grace, and never has it overpowered me so 
energetically as now. If it is but a dream, a dream 
which I have placed in my surroundings, and which 
comes back to me at will, what of it ? It saves me, 
it carries me away spotless in the midst of dangers. 
Listen yourself. Yield, and obey like me. I no longer 
have oven a wish to follow you.* 

In spite of her weakness, she inade a great effort 
and stood up, resolute and firm. 

* But you have been deceived,’ he said. * Even 
falsehood has been resoited to in order to separate us I ’ 

* Tlie faults of others will not excuse our own.’ 

‘Ahl Y ou have withdrawn your heart fimm mO} 

and you love me no longer.’ 

* I love you. I oppose you only on account of our, 
love and for our mutual happiness. Obtain the con* 
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sent of yonr father; then come for me, and I will fol¬ 
low yon no matter where.’ 

^ My father! You do not know him. God only 
could ever make him yield. Tell me, then, is this 
really to bo the end of everything ? If my father orders 
me to many Claire de Yoincourt, must I in that case 
obey him ? * 

At this last blow Angeliqne tottered. Was no tor¬ 
ture to be spared her? She could not restrain this 
heartbroken cry: 

* Oh! that is too much! My sufferings are greater 
than 1 can bear. I beseech you go away quickly and 
do not be so cruel. Why did you come at all ? I was 
resigned. I had learned to accept the misfortune of 
being no longer loved by yon. Yet the moment that I 
am re^ured of your affection, all my martyrdom re¬ 
commences ; and how can you expect mo to live now ? ’ 

Felicien, not aware of the depth of her despair, and 
thinking that she had yielded simply to a momentary 
feeling, repeated his question: 

‘ If my father wishes me to marry her—* 

She struggled heroically against her intense suffer¬ 
ing; she succeeded in standing up, notwithstanding, 
that her heart was crushed, and dragging herself slowly 
towards the table, as if to moke room for him to pass 
her, she said: 

< Marry her, for it is always necessary to obey,* 

In his turn he was now before the window, ready to 
take his departure, because she had sent him away 
from her. 

* But it will make you die if I do so.’ 

She had regained her calmess, and, smiling sadly, 
she replied: 
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* Oh! that work is nearly done already.* 

For one moment more he looked at her, so pale, so 
thin, so wan; light as a feather, to be carried away by 
the faintest breath. Then, with a brusque movement 
of furious resolution, he disappeared in the night. 

When he was no longer there, Angelique, leaning 
against the back of her armchair, stretched her bands 
out in agony towards the darkness, and her frail body 
was shaken by heavy sobs, and cold perspiration came 
out upon her face and neck. 

‘ My God! ’ This, then, was the end, and she would 
never see him again. All her weakness and pain had 
come back to her. Her exhausted limbs no longer 
supported her. It was with great difficulty that she 
could regain her bed, upon which she fell helpless, but 
calm in spirit from the assurance that she had done 
right. 

The next morning they found her there, dying. 
The lamp had just gone out of itself,, at the dawn ol 
day, and everything in the chamber was of a triumphal 
whiteness. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

■ 

Aitgeliqub was dying. 

It was ten o’clock one cold morning towards tbe 
end of the winter, the air was sharp, and tlie clear 
heavens were brightened up by the beautiful sunsliino. 
In her great royal bed, draped with its old, faded, rose- 
coloured chintz, she lay motionless, having been uncon¬ 
scious daring the whole night. Stretched upon her 
back, her little ivory-like hands carelessly thrown upon 
the sheet, she no longer even opened her eyes, and her 
finely-cut profile looked more delicate than ever under 
the golden halo of her hair; in fiMd;, anyone who had 
seen her would have thought her already dead, hod it 
not been for the slight breathing movement of her 
lips. 

The day before, Angelique, realising that she was 
very ill, hod confessed, and partaken of the Communion. 
Towards three o’clock in the afternoon the good Abbfi 
Comille had brought to her the sacred Viaiimm, Then 
in the evening, as the chili of death gradually crept 
over her, a great desire came to her to receive the 
Extreme Unction, that celestial remedy, inatitnted for 
the cure of both the soul and. body. Before losing 
consciousness, her last words, scarcely murmured, were 
understood by Habertine, os in hesitating sentences she 
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gBxpressed her wish for the holy oils. ‘ Yes—^h yes !— 
as quickly—os possible—before it is too late.’ 

But death advanced. They had w^ted until day, 
and the Abb6, having been notified, was about to 
come. 

Everything was now ready to receive the clergyman. 
The Huberts had just finished arranging the room. 
Under the gay sunlight, which at this early morning 
hour struck fully upon the window-panes, it looked pure 
os the dawn in the nudity of its great white walls. 
The table had been covered with a fresh damask cloth. 
At the right and the left of the crucifix two large 
wax-tapers were burning in the silver candelabrum 
which had been brought up from the parlour, and there 
were also there the consecrated wafers, the asperges 
brush, a ewer of water with its basin and a napkin, and 
two plates of white porcelain, one of which was filled 
with long bits of cotton, and the other with little comets 
of paper. The greenhouses of the lower town had 
been thoroughly searched, but the only inodorous 
flowers that had been found were the peonies—great 
white peonies, enormous tufts of which adorned the 
table, like a shimmering of white lace. And in the 
midst of this intense whiteness, Angelique, dying, with 
closed eyes, still breathed gently with a half-perceptible 
breath. 

The doctor, who had made his first morning visit, 
had said that she could not live through the day. She 
might, indeed, pass away at any moment, without even 
having come to her senses at all. The Huberts, resolute 
and grave, waited in silent despair. Nothwithstauding 
their grief and tears, it was evidently necessary that 
this should be the end. If they had ever wished for 
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this death, preferring to Ic&e 'their d4ar child rather^ 
than to have her rebellious, it vnis evident that Qod 
also wished it Y^ith them, and now, that in this last 
trying moment they were quite powerless, they could 
only submit themselves to the inevitable. They re¬ 
gretted nothing, although their sorrow seemed greater 
than they could bear. Since she, their darling, had 
been there, suffering from her long illness, they had 
taken the entire cara of her day and night, refusing all 
aid offered them from outside. They were still there 
alone in this supreme hour, and they waited. 

Hubert, scarcely knowing what he did, walked 
mechanically to the poi’celain stove, the door of which 
he opened, for the gentle roaring of the flaming wood 
sounded to him like a plaintive moan; then there was 
a perfect silence. The peonies seemed even to turd 
paler in the soft heat of the room. 

Hubertine, stron^r than her husband, and still 
fully conscious of all she did, listened to the sounds of 
the Cathedral as they came to her from behind the 
walls. Daring the post moment the old stones had 
vibrated from the swin^g of the bell of the great 
tower. It must certainly be the Abbd Gomille leaving 
the church with the soared oils, she thought; so she 
went downstairs, that she might receive him at the 
door of the house. 

Two minutes later, the narrow stairway of the little 
tower was filled with a great munnnxing sound. Then 
in the- worm chamber, Hubert, struck with astonish* 
ment, suddenly began to tremble, whilst a religious fear, 
mingled with a faint hope, m^ him fall upon his 
knees. Instead of the old clergyman whom they had 
expected, it was Monseigneur who entered. Tea! 

T 
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Monseigneur, ih lace surplice, having the violet stole^ 
and carrying the silver vessel in which was the oil 
for the sick, which he himself had blessed on Holy 
Thursday. His eagle-like eyes were fixed, as he looked 
straight before him; his beautiful pale face was reiil^ 
majestic under the thick, curly masses of his white 
hair. Behind him walked the Abb6 Comille, like a 
simple clerk, carrying in one hand a crucifix, and under 
the other arm a book of ritual service. 

Standing for a moment upon the threshold, the 
Bishop said in a deep, grave voice: 

‘ Pax hutc domuiJ ^ 


^ JSt omnibus hdhitmtihui in ca/ ^ replied the priest 
in a lower tone. 

When they had entered, Hubertine, who had come 
up the stairs after them, she also trembling from sur¬ 
prise and emotion, went and knelt by the side of her 
husband. Both of them prostrated themselves most 
humbly, and prayed fervently from the depths of their 
sbuls. 

ATewhoura after his last visit to Angelique, Felicion 
hod had the terrible and dreaded explanation with his 
Ihther. Early in the moiming of that same day he had 
forced open the doors, he had penetrated even into the 
Oratory, where the Bishop was still at prayer, after one 
of those nights of frightful struggling against the 
memories of the past, which would so constantly re¬ 
appear before him. In the soul of this hitherto dways 
respectful son, until now kept submissive by fear, 
rebellion against authority, so long a time stifled, 
Ri'ddenly broke forth, and the collision of these, two 


* *PMce be to this house.* 
s (And to all the inhabitants thereof.' 
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men of the same blood, with natures eq^ly prompt to 
violence, was intense. The old man had left his de¬ 
votional chair, and with cheehs growing purple by 
degrees, he listened silently as he stood there in his 
pi^d obstinacy. The young man, with face equally 
inflamed, poured out everything that was in his heart, 
spe^ng in a voice that little by little grew loader and 
rebuking. He said that Angelique was not only ill, 
but dying. He told him that in a pressing moment of 
temptation, overcome by his deep affection, he had 
wished to take her away with him that they might flee 
together, and that she, with the submissive humility of 
a saint, and chaste as a lily, had refused to accompany 
him. Would it not be a most abominable murder to 
allow this obedient young girl to die, because she had 
been unwilling to accept him unless when offered to 
her by the hand of his father ? She loved him so sin¬ 
cerely that she could die for him. In fact, she could 
have had him, with his name and his fortune, but she 
had said * No,’ and, triumphant over her feelings, Ike 
had struggled with herself in order to do her duty. 
Now, after such a proof of her goodness, could he per¬ 
mit her to suffer so much grief? Like her, he would 
bo willing to give up everything, to die even, if it 
might be, and he realised that he was cowardly. He 
despised himself for not being at her side, that they 
might pass out of life together, by the same breath. 
Was it possible that anyone could be so cruel os to wish 
to torment them, that they should both have so sod a 
death, when one word, one simple word, would secure 
them such bliss ? Ah! the pride of name, the glory of 
wealth, persistence in one’s determination: all these 
were nothing in comparison to the fact that ly the ' 
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union of two hearts the eternal happiness of two hhman 
beings was assured. He joined his hands together, he 
fwis^ them feverishly, quite beside himself as he 
demanded his father’s consent, still supplicating, idrea^ 
almost threatening. But the Bishop, with face dee^y 
flushed by the mounting of his blood, with swollen lips, 
with flaming eyes, terrible in his unexpressed anger, at 
last opened his mouth, only to reply by this word of 
parental authority; ‘ Never! * 

Then Felicien, absolutely raving in his rebellion, 
lost all control over himself. 

He spoke of his mother, he really threatened his 
father by the remembrance of the dead. It was she 
who had come back again in the shape of her son to 
vindicate and reclaim Ike right of affection. Could it 
be that his father had never loved her ? Had he even 
rejoiced in her death, since he showed himself so harsh 
towards those who loved each other, and who wished to 
live ? But he might well do all he could to become 
cold in the renunciations demanded l^ the Church; she 
would come back to haunt and to torture him, because 
he was willing to torture the child they had had, the 
living witness of their affection for ea^ other. She 
would cdways be there, so long as their son lived. She 
wished to reappear in the children of their child for ever. 
And he was causing her to die over again, by refusing 
to her son the betrothed of his choice, the one through 
whom the race was to be continiled. When a man had 
once been married to a woman, he should never think of 
wedding the Church. Face to &ce with his father, who, 
knotionless, appeared in his fearful silence to grow 
taller and taller, ho uttered unfilial, almost murderous 
words. Then, shocked at himself, he rushed away, 
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shuddering at the extent to which passion had carried 
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him. 

When once more idone, Monseignenr, as if stabbed 
in the fall breast by a sharp weapon, turned bock upo'n 
himself and struggled deeply with his soul, as he knelt 
upon his prie-Dieu. A half-rattling sound came from 
his throat. Oh! these frightful heart contests, these 
invincible weaknesses of the flesh. This woman, and 
his beloved dead, who was constantly coming back to 
life, he adored her now, as he did the first evening when 
he kissed her white feet; and this son, he idolised him 
os belonging to her, as a part of her life, which she had 
left to him. And even the young girl, the, little work¬ 
ing girl whom he had repulsed, he loved her also with 
a tenderness like that -of his son for her. Now his 
nights were inexpressibly agitated by all three. With¬ 
out his having been willing to acknowledge it, had she 
then touched him so deeply as he saw her in the great 
Cathedral, this little embroiderer, with her golden hair, 
her fresh pure neck, in all the perfume of her youth ? 
He saw her again; she passed before him, so delicate, 
so pure in her victorious submission. No remorse could 
have come to him with a step more certain or more 
conquering. He might reject her with a loud voice. 
He knew well that henceforth she held him strongly by 
the heart with her humble hands that bore the signs of 
work. Whilst Felicien was so violently beseeching him, 
he seemed to see them both behind the blonde head of 
the petitioner—^these two idolised women, the one for 
whom his son prayed, and the one who had died for her 
child. They were there in all their physical beauty,* 
in all their loving devotion, and he could not tell where 
he had found strength to resist, so entirely did hie 
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wliole being go out: towards them. Overcome, sobbing,' 
not knowing bow he could again become calm, he 
demanded from Heaven the courage to tear out his 
heart, since this heart belonged no longer to God 
alone. 

Until evening Monseigneur continued at prayer. 
When he at last reappeared he was white as wax, dis¬ 
tressed, anxious, but still resolute. He could do nothing 
more, but ho repeated to his son the terrible word— 
‘Never!* It was God alone who had the right to 
relieve him from his promise; and God, although im¬ 
plored, gave him no sign of change. It was necessaiy 
to suffer. * 

Some days had passed. Felicien constantly wan¬ 
dered round the little house, wild with grief, eager for 
news. Each time that he saw anyone come out he 
almost fainted from fear. Thus it happened that on the 
morning when Hubertine ran to the church to ask for 
the sacred oils, he learned that Angelique could not live 
through the day. The Abb6 Cornille was not at the 
Sacristy, and he rushed about the town to find him, still 
having a last hope that through the intervention of the 
good man some Divine aid might come. Then, as he 
brought bock with him the sought-for clergyman, his 
hope left him, and he had a frightful attack of doubt and 
anger. What should he do ? In what way could he 
force Heaven to come to his assistance? He went 
away, hastened to the Bishop’s palace, the doors of 
which he again forced open, and before his incoherent 
words his father was for a moment frightened. At latt 
he understood. Angelique was dying! She awaited 
the Extreme Unction, and now God alone could save her. 
The young'man had only come to ciy out all hiaagonjf, , 
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to break all relations with this oniel, unnatural father^ 
and to accuse him to his face of willingly allowing this 
death. But Monseigneur listened to him without anger; 
upright and very serious, liis eyes suddenly brightened 
with a strange cleariioss, as if an inner voice had spoken 
to him. Motioning to his son to lead the way, he fol¬ 
lowed him, simply saying at Inst: 

* If God wishes it, I also wisli it.* 

Felicien trembled so that ho could scarcoly move. 
His father consented, freed from his personal vow, to 
submit himself to the goodwill of the hoped-for miracle. 
Henceforth they, as indiVidua/s, counted for nothing. 
God must act for himself. Tears blinded him. Whilst 
in the Sacristy Monseigneur took the sacred oils from 
the hands of the Abbe Cornille. Ho accompani(;d them, 
almost staggering; he did not dare to enter into the 
chamber, but fell upon his knees at the threshold of the 
door, which was open wide. 

The voice of the Bishop was firm, as ho said: 

‘ Vos huic donmi* 

^ M omnibus hdbitantilms in ea,* the priest replied. 

Monseigneur had just placed on the white table* 
between the two wax-candles, the sacred oils, making 
in the air the sign of the cross, with the silver vaso. 
Then he took from the hands of the Abbe the crucifix, 
and approached the sufferer that ho might make her kiss 
it. ' But Angelique was still unoonsoious: her eyes wero 
dosed, her mouth shut, her hands rigid, and looking 
like the little stiff figures of stone placed upon tombs.. 
He examined her for a moment, and, seeing by the 
slight movement of her diest that she was not de^, he 
placed upon her lips the crucifix. He waited. His 
fisce preserved the majesty of a minister of penitence^ 
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and no signs of emotion were visible when be realised 
that not even a quivering had passed over the exquisite 
profile of the young girl, nor in her beautiful hair. She 
still lived, however, and that was sufficient for the re* 
demption of her sins. 

The Abb6 then gave to Monseigneur the vessel of 
holy water and the asperges brush, and while he held 
open before him the ritual book, he threw the holy 
water upon the dying girl, as he read the Latin words, 
Asperges me, Bomme^ hyssopo et mundabor : lavahis me, 
et super nivem dealbdhor} 

The drops sprang forth in every direction, and the 
whole bed was refreshed by them os if sprinkled with 
dew. It rained upon her hands and upon her cheeks; 
but one by one the drops rolled away as if &om insen¬ 
sible marble. At last the Bishop turned towards the 
assistants and sprinkled them in their turn. Hubert 
and Hubertine, kneeling side by side, in the full union 
of their perfect faith, bent humbly under the shower of 
this benediction. Then Monseigneur blessed also the 
chamber, the furniture, the white walls in all their bare 
purity, and as he passed near the door he found himself 
before his son, who had fallen down on the threshold, 
and was sobbing violently, having covered his face with 
his burning hands. With a slow movement, he raised 
three times the asperges brush, and he purified him 
with a gentle rain. This holy water, spread everywhere, 
was intended at first to drive away all evil spirits, who 
were fiying by crowds, although invisible. Just at thJe 
moment a pale ray of the winter sun passed over the 

* *Thoii shalt spiinkle me with hyssop,and Ishallbedeaa; ihoa 
dmlt wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.* 
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bed, and a mulbitude of atoms, light specks of dost, 
seemed to be Imng therein. They were innumerable 
as they came down from an angle of the window, as 
if to bathe with their warmth the cold hands of the 
dying.^ 

Going again towards the table. Monseigneur re¬ 
peated the prayer, ‘ Exmdi nos* * 

He made no haste. It was true that death was 
there, hovering near the old, faded chintz curtains, bat 
he knew that it was patient, and that it would wait. 
And although in her state of utter prostration the child 
could not hear him, he addressed her as he asked her: 

* Is there nothing upon your conscience which dis¬ 
tresses you? Confess all your doubts and fears, my 
daughter; relieve your mind.’ 

She was still in the same position, and she was 
always silent. When, in vain, he had given time fora 
reply, he commenced the exhortation with the same full 
voice, without appearing to notice that none of his 
words reached her ear. 

* Collect your thoughts, meditate, demand from the 
depths of your soul pardon from God. The Sacrament 
will purify you, and will strengthen you anew. Your 
eyes will become clear, your ears chaste, your nostrils 
fresh, your mouth pure, your hands innocent.’ 

With eyes fixed upon her, ho continued reading to 
the end all that was necessary for him to say; while 
she scarcely breathed, nor did one of her closed eyelids 
move. Then he said: 

* Bedte the Creed.’ 

After having waited awhile, he repeated it himself: 


* * Give ear to at.* 
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* Credo in unum Deum, Palrem omnipotentem* ‘ 

^ Atnen * replied the Abb6 Gomille. 

All this time the heavy sobbing of Felicien was 
heard, as upon the landing-place he wept in the ener¬ 
vation of lio}ie. Hubert and Hubertine still prayed 
fervently, with the same anxious waiting and desire, 
as if they had felt descend upon them all the invisible 
powers of the Unknown. A change now came in the 
service, from the murmur of half-spoken prayers. Then 
the litanies of the ritual were unfolded, the invocation 
to all the Saints, the flight of the Kyrie Eleison, calling 
Heaven to the aid of miserable-humanity, mounting each 
time with great outbursts, like the fume of incense. 

Then the voices suddenly fell, and tliere was a deep 
silence. Monseigneur washed his Angers in the few 
drops of water that the Abb6 poured out from the ewer. 
At length he took the vessel of sacred oil, opened the 
cover thereof, and placed himself before the bed. It 
was the solemn approach of the Sacrament of this last 
religious ceremony, by the efficacy of which are efbeed 
all mortal or venial sins not pardoned, which rest in the 
soul after having received the other sacraments, (dd 
remains of forgotten sins, sins committed unwitting^, 
sins of languor which prevented one from being firmly- 
re-established in the grace of God. The pure white 
chamber seemed to be like the individuals collected 
therein, motionless, and in a state of surpiise and ex¬ 
pectation. Where could all these sins be found ? They 
must certainly come from outside in this great band ci 
sun's rays, filled with dancing specks of dujst, which 
appeared to bring germs of life even to this great royal 

* *1 beUere fax one God, the Father Almigbty.* 
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couoh| 80 white and cold from the coming of death to a 
pure yonng maiden. 

Monseignenr meditated a moment, fixing his looks 
again upon Angelique, assuring himself that the slight 
breath had not ceased, struggling against all human 
emotion, as he saw how thin she was, with the beauty 
of an archangel, already immaterial. His voice retained 
the authority of a divine disinterestedness, and his 
thumb did not tremble when he dipped it into the 
sacred oils as he commenced the unctions on the five 
parts of the body whore dwell the senses: the five 
windows by which evil enters into the soul. 

First upon the oyes, upon the closed 03’oHds, tho 
right and then the left; and slowly, lightly, ho traced 
with his thumb the sign of tho Cross. 

‘Per Uiam sanctum uncltonein, et suam piissiimin 
misencordiamf indulgeat Obi Bmninus quidtjuid per visum 
deliquisU,' ^ 

And the sins of the sight were redeemed $ lascivious 
looks, immodest cariosity, the pride of spectacles, un¬ 
wholesome readings, tears shed for guilty troubles. 

And she, dear child, knew no other book than the 
‘ Golden Legend,’ no other horizon than the apse of tho 
Cathedral, which hid from view all tho rest of the world. 
She had wept only in the struggle of obedience and tho 
renunciation of passion. 

The Abbd Cornille wiped both her eyes with a bit 
of cotton, which he afterwards put into one of the little 
cprnete of paper. 

> *BrtiliiiboljrftiK>iat!ngaad fli8gncioa8merqr,thel/)rAfoi|;lve 
whatever sins thoa haet committed through ssehig' [This foitnaia 
Is repeated with reference to the other eensee'-hcarinir, smell, taste 
and touch.]] 
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Then Monseigneur anointed the ears, with their lobes 
03 delicate and transparent as pearl, first the right ear, 
afterwards the left, scarcely moistened with the sign of 
the cross. 

* Fer istam sanciam unctimemy et suam piissimam 
m{ 8 ene<yrdiam, ivdulgeat tibi Bomrm qu.%Aquid per 
auditum deliquistiJ * 

So all the abominations of hearing were atoned for; 
all the words and music which corrupt, the slanders, 
the calumnies, the blasphemies, the sinful propositions 
listened to with complacency, the falsehoods of love 
which aided the forgetfulness of duty, the profane 
songs which excited the senses, the violins of the 
orchestra which, as it were, wept voluptuously under 
the brilliant lights. 

She in her isolated life, like that of a cloistered nun 
—she had never even heard the free gossip of the 
neighbours, or the oath of the carman as he whips his 
horses. The only music that had ever entered her ears 
was that of the sacred hymns, the rumblings of the 
organs, the confused munnurings of prayers, with which 
at times vibrated all this fresh little house, so close to 
the side of the great church. 

The Abb6, after having dried the ears with cotton, 
put that bit also into one of the white comets. 

Monseigneur now passed to the nostrils, the right 
and then the left, like two petals of a white rose, whidh 
he purified by .touching them with the sacred oil and 
making on them the sign of the cross. 

^Per istam samtqm uncHonemy et suam piissimam 
mislixieordiamy indiulgeat Ubi Domim qmdgyid per 
odwaium deliquisH.* ^ 
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And the sense of smell returned to its primitive 
ii^ocence, cleansed from |dl stain: not only from the 
carnal disgrace of perfumes, from the Auction of flowers 
with breath too sweet, from the scattered fragrances of 
the air which pot the soul to sleep; but yet again from 
the &ults of the interior sense, the bad examples given 
to others, and the contagious pestilence of scandal. 
Erect and pure, she had at last become a lily among 
the lilies, a great lily whose perfume fortified the weak 
and delighted the strong. In fact, she was so truly 
delicate that she could never endure tlie powerful 
odour of carnations, the musk of lilacs, the feverish 
sweetness of hyacinths, and was only at ease with the 
scentless blossoms, like the marguerites and the peri¬ 
winkles. 

Once more the Abbfi, with the cotton, dried the 
anointed parts, and slipped the little tuft into anotlier 
of the comets. 

Theu Monseigneur, descending to the closed mouth, 
through which the faint breath was now scarcely 
perceptible, made upon the lower lip the sign of the 
cross. 

‘Par Uiam sanctam uiictmiem^ et smm pimimam 
mUen(X)rdicm^ indtdgeat tibi Dominua quidquid per 
guatum deUgidali* ^ 

This time it was the pardon for the base gratifica¬ 
tions of taste, greediness, too great a desire fbr wine, or 
for sweets; but especially the forgiveness for sins of the 
tongue, that universally guilty member, the provoker, 
the poisoner, the inventor of quarrels, the inciter to 
wars, which makes one utter wo^s of error and false¬ 
hood which at length obscure even the heavens. Yet 
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her whole i^onbh was onty a chalice of ^ocence* 
She had never had the vice of gluttony, for'she had 
taught herself, like Elizabeth, to eat whatever'^^^Aih 
set before her, without paying great attention to her 
food. And if it were true that she lived in error, it 
was the fault of her dream which had placed her there, 
the hope of a beyond, the consolation of what was 
invisible, and all the world of enchantment which 
her ignorance had created and which had made of 
her a saint. 

The Abb6 having dried the lit^s, folded the bit of 
cotton in the fourth white comet. 

At last Monseigneur anointed first the right and 
tlien the left palms of the two little ivory-like hands, 
lying open upon the sheet, and cleansed them from their 
sins with the sign of the cross. 

‘ V&t iitam sancfmt unctimem, et 8 uam jpmsimom 
timencordiam, Mulgeat tiU Bminua quidquid per 
iaciiuni delvpiuti* 

And the whole body was purified, being washed 
from its last spots^—those of the touch the most re¬ 
pugnant of all. Pilfering, fighting, murder, without 
counting other sins of the breast, the body, and the feet, 
which were also redeemed by this unction. AU which 
burns in the flesh, gur anger, our desires, our unruled 
passions, the snares and. pitfalls into whi(^ we run, and 
all forbidden joys by which we are temptedi Since she 
had been there, dying from her victory over herself, she 
had conquered her few failings, her pride and her 
passion, os if she had inherited original sin simply for 
the glory pf tnumphing over it. She knew not, even^ 
that she had had other wishes, that love had drawn her 
towards disobedience, so armed was sl^ with the breast* 
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plate of ignorance of evil, so pure and wldte was her 
sod, " . „ - « , 

Abb6 wiped the little motionless hands, &nd 
putting the last puff of cotton in the remaining comet, 
he threw the. five papers into the fire at the bock of the 
stove, 

The ceremony was finished. Monseigneur washed 
his fingers before saying the final prayer. He hadiuow 
only to again exhort the dying, in placing in her hand 
the symbolic taper, to drive away the demons, and to 
show that slie had ju& recovered her baptismal inno¬ 
cence. But she remained rigid, her eyes closed, her 
mouth shut as if dead. The holy oila had purified her 
body, the signs of the cross had left tlieir traces on the 
five windows of the soul, without making the slightest 
wave of colour, or of life, mount to her cheeks. 

Although implored and hoped for, the prodigy did 
not appear, and the room was silent and anxious; 
Hubert and Hubertine, still kneeling side by side, no ‘ 
longsr prayed, but, with their eyes fixed upon their 
darling, gazed so earnct>tly that they both seemed 
motionless for ever, like the figures of the donuUairee 
who await the Resurrection in a comer of an old painted 
glass window. Felicien had drawn himself up on his 
knees and was now at the door, liaving ceased from 
sobbing, as with head erect he also might see if God 
wduld always remain deaf to their prayers. Was it 
then a mere lure ? would not tliis holy Sacrament bring 
her back to life ? 

For the last time Honseigneur approached the bed, 
followed by the Abb 60 omille,who held, already lighted, 
the wax-taper which was to be placed in the hand 
of the yonng ' And the Bi^op, not willing to 
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acknowledge the state tf uaconsciousness in which B|e 
remained, determining to go even to the end m the rite,'* 
that Gh)d might have time in wliich to work, pronounced 
the formula 

*Accvpe lampadem CMrdemUmi euatodi unetipnem 
ut cam Bcminus ad jvdicagfdim jpossh ocmrrero 

ei cum <mmlm sartdia et vivas in saecada sa^evkrum* ^ 

* Amen ’ replied the Abb6. 

But when they endCavoured^to open Angeliqne's 
hand and to press it round the taper, the hand, power¬ 
less, as if already dead, escaped them and fell back upon 
her breast. 

then, little by little. Monseigneur yielded to a great 
nervous trembling. It was the emotion which, for a 
long time restrained, now broke out within him, carry¬ 
ing away with it the last rigidity of priesthood. He 
dearly loved her, this child, from the day when she had 
oome to sob at his feet, so innocent, and showing so 
plainly the pure freshness of her youth. Since then, 
in his nights of distress, he had contended chied*^ 
against her, to defend himself from the overwhelmini' 
tenderness with which she inspired him. At this 
moment she was worthy of pity, with this pallor of 
death, with an ethereal beauty which showed, however, 
BO deep a suffering that he could not look at her 
without his heart being secretly overwhelmed with 
distress. 

: He could no longer control himself^ His eyelids 
were swollen by the great tears which at last rolled 
do?m his cheeks. She must not die in this way: he 

* 'Beceive this light, and keep the onoUon thou hast leceived, 
that when the Lord shaU come to judgment thqp mayest meet Him 
with all His saints, and live with Him for eyer and ever.* 
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im con<]mered by her Hmchliig oharm^ even in 
death, ana all his paternal feelings #ent out towards 
her. ' » ^ 

Then Monseignenr, recalling td mind the numerohs 
miracles of his race^ the power which had been given 
them by Eteaven tos^hsal, thought that donbtlesa God 
awaited his consent as a father. He invoked Saint 
Agnes, before whom all his ancestors had offered up 
their devotions, and as Jean Y. d’Hantecoeur prayed at 
the bedside of those smitten by the plague and kissed 
them, so now he prayed and kissed Angelique upon her 
Ups. . 

* If God wishes, 1 also wish it.* 

Immediately Angelique opened her eyelids. She 
looked at the Bishop without surprise as she awoke 
irom her long trance, and, her lips still warm from the 
kiss, smiled upon him. These things were not strange 
to her, for they certainly must have been realised sooner 
or later, and it might be that she was coming out of 
We dream only to have another still; but it seemed 
to her perfectly natural that Monseignenr should 
have come to betroth her to Felicien, since the hour 
fi>r that ceremony had arrived. In a few minutes, 
unaided, she sat up in the middle of her great royal 
bed. 

The Bishop, radiant,, showing by his expression his 
clear appreciation of the remarkable prodi^, repeated 
the formula:— 

* Atdpe lampadem curdmtemf eusiodi uTusUonem fiiam, 
ut eum DonUmu ad judieandum veneritf fostis oceur- 
rere ei eum ommbus sanctU ei vivas in saeeida saeeu* 
lanm/ 

. * Amen ’ replied the AbM* 


u 
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Angelique had taken the lighted taper, and held .it 
np with a firm hand. life had come back to her, lijce 
the fiame of the candle, whiq}^ was homing clear and 
bright, driving away the spirits of the night. 

A great cry resoonded through the room. Feliden 
was standing op, as if raised by the power of the 
miracle, while the Huberts, overwhelmed by the same 
feeling, remained upon their knees, with wonder-stricken 
eyes, with delighted countenances, before that which 
they had seen. The bed had appeared to them en¬ 
veloped with a brilliant light; white masses seemed 
still to be moimting up on the rays of the sunlight, and 
the great walls, the whole room in fact,' kept a white 
lustre, as that of snow. 

In the midst of all, Angelique, like a refreshed lily, 
replaced upon its branch, appeared in the clear light. 
Her fine golden hair was like a halo of glory around her 
head, her violet-coloured eyes shone divinely, and her 
pure face beamed with a living splendour. ^ 

Felicien, seeing that she was saved, touched by the 
Divine grace that Heaven had vouchsafed them, ap¬ 
proached her, and knelt by the side of the bed. 

* Ah I dear soul, you recognise us now, and you will 
live. 1 am yours. My father wishes it to be so, since 
God has desired it.* 

She bowed her head, smiling sweetly as she said, 

* Oh 1 I knew it must be so, and.waited ^ it. All that* 
I have foreseen will come to pass.* 

Monseigneur, who had regained his usual proud 
rorenity, placed the oracifiz once more on her lips, and 
this time she kissed it as a submissive servant. Then, 
with a full movement of his hands, through the room, 
above the heads of all present, the £Si^p gave the final 
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benediotioii, while the Huberts and the AbB6 Cornille 
wept. 

Felicien had taken one of the little hands of Angel- 
ique, while in the other little hand the taper of 
innocence burned bright and clear. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

The marriage was fixed for tlie early part of March. 
But Angoliqae remained very feeble, notwithstanding 
the joy which radiated &om her whole person. She 
had wished after the first week of her convalescence to 
go down to the work-room, persisting in her determine 
lion to finish the panel of embroidery in bas-relief 
which was to be used for the Bishop’s chair. 

‘ It would be,’ she said cheerfully, * her last, best 
piece of work; and besides, no one ever leaves,’ she 
added, * an order only half-completed.’ 

Tlien, exhausted by the eflbit, she was again forced 
to keep her chamber. She lived there, happy and 
smiling, ^thout regaining the full health of former 
times, always white and immateiial as the sacred sacra- 
mentid oils; going and coming with a gentle step like 
that of a vision, and after having occasionally made the 
exertion of walking as far as from her table to the win¬ 
dow, finding herself obliged to rest quietly for hours 
and give herself up to her sweet thoughts. At length 
they deferred the .wedding-day, thinking it better to 
wait for her complete recovery, whidi must certainly 
come if die were well nursed and cared fim. ' 

Every afternoon Pelicien went up to see her. Hu- ' 
bert and Hubertine were there, they passed together 






An^Ji^tu riutuintd very fietle. 
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most delightful hours, during which they continually 
made and re-n^ade the same bright projects. Seated in 
her great choir she laughed gaily, seemed trembling 
with life an^ vivacity, as she was the first to talk of the 
days which would bo so well filled when together they 
could take long journeys; and of all the unknown joys 
that would come to them after they had restored the old 
Gliateau d’llautecociir. Anyone, to have seen hor 
then, would liave considered her saved and regaining 
lier strength in the backward spring, the air of whicli, 
growing warmer and warmer daily, entered by the 
open window. In fact, she never fell back into the 
deep gravities of her dreams, except when she was 
entirely alone and was not afraid of being seen. In 
the night, voices still appeared to bo near her: then it 
seemed os if the c.arth wore calling to her; and at last 
the tmtli wa^. clearly reveule.<l to her, so that she fully 
understood that the miracle was btung continued only 
for the realisation ef her dream. Was she not already 
d(^, hiiwh^g simply the appearance of living, thanks to 
the res]^ had been granted her from Divine 

Groce ? This idea soothed her with deep gentleness in 
her hours of solitude, and she did not feel a moment’s 
regret at the thought of being called away from life in 
the midst of her happiness, so certain was she of always 
realising to its fullest extent her anticipated joy. The 
cheerfulness she had hitherto shown became simply a 
little more serious ; she abandoned herself to it quietly, 
forgetting her physical weakness as she indulged in the 
pure delights of ian<^. It was only when she heard 
the Huberts open the door, or when Felicien come to 
see her, that she was able to sit upright, to bring her 
ihonghts back to her surroundings, and to appear as if 
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she wore regaining Her health, langhing pleae&ntly 
while she talked of tEeir years of happy housekeeping 
far away, in the days to come. ^ 

Towards the end of March Angelique grew very 
restless and much weaker. Twice, when by herself, 
she had long fainting fits. One morning she fell at the 
foot of her bedf just as Hubert was bringing her up a , 
cup of milk; by a great effort of will she conquered 
herself, and, that she might deceive him, she remained 
on the floor and smiled, as she pretended to be looking 
for a needle that had been dropped. The following day 
she was gayer than usual, and proposed hastening the 
marriage, suggesting that at all events it should not be 
put off any later than the middle of April. All the 
others exclaimed at this idea, asking if it would not be 
advisable to wait awhile, since she was still so delicate. 
There was no need of being in such a hurry. She, 
however, seemed feverishly nervous, and insisted that 
the ceremony should take place immedjiately—^yes, as 
soon as poadble. Hubertine, surprked (he reqij^, 
having a suspicion os to the true motive of this ea^r- 
ness, looked at her earnestly for a moment, and turned 
very pale as she realised how slight was the cold breath 
which still attached her daughter to life. Thp dear 
invalid had already grown calm, in her tender need of 
consoling others and keeping them under an illusion,^ 
although she knew personally that her was hope¬ 
less. Hubert and Felicien, in contiqja&l adoration 
before* their idol, had neither seen nhr felt anything 
unusual. Then Angelique, exerie^-heMlf atmost' 
aupematurally, rose up, and was wpre phasing than 
ever, as (die slowly mov^ back and forth with the light 
step of former days. She continued to speak of her 
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wish, Baying if it were granted she wonld be so happy, 
and that after the wedding she would certainly ^ 
c^d. Moreover, the question should be left to Mon¬ 
seigneur; he alone should decide it. That same even¬ 
ing, when the Bishop was there, she explained her 
desire to him, fixing her eyes on his, regarding him 
steadily and beseechingly, and speaking in her sweet, 
earnest voice, under which there was hidden an ardent 
supplication, unexpressed in words. Monseigneur real¬ 
ised it, and understood the truth, and he appointed a 
day in the middle of April for the ceremony. 

Then they lived in great commotion from the neces¬ 
sary bustle attendant upon the preparations for the 
marriage. Notwithstanding his official position as 
guardian, Hubert was obliged to ask permission, or 
rather the consent of the Dii«ctor of Public Assistance, 
who always represented the family council, Angdique 
nut yet being of age; and Monsieur Grandsire, ^e 
Justice of Peace, was charged with all legal details, 
uyirderio avdid os much as possible the painful side of 
the position to the young girl and to Felicien. But the 
dear child, realising.that something was being kept 
back, asked one day to have her little book brought up- 
to her, wishing to put it herself into the hands of her 
betrothed. She was now, and would henceforth remain, 
Jn a state of such sincere humility that she wished him 
to know thorpughly^ from what a low position he had 
drawn her, .Jo devate her to the glory of his well* 

; honoured name'and Jus great fortune. These were her 
painffiments, her^^j^tleB to nobility; her position was ex¬ 
plained ^cial document, this entry on the 

qdendar Where there was only a date followed by a 
number. She turned over all the leaves once more^ 
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then ^ve it to him without being confosedi happy in 
thitiking that in herself she was nothing, but that she 
owed ey^ything to him. So deeply touched was he by 
this act, that hO knelt down, kissed her hands while 
tears came to his eyes, as if it were she who had made 
him the one gifb, the royal gift of her heart. ■ 

. *For two weeks the preparations occupied all Beau¬ 
mont, both the upper and the lower town being in a 
state of great excitement therefrom. It was said that 
twenty working-girls were engaged day and night upon 
the trousseau. The wedding-dress alone ]*equired three 
persons to make it, and ther^ was to be a corheUlOf or 
present from the bridegroom, to the value of a million 
of francs: a fluttering of laces, cf velvets, of silks and 
satins, a flood of precious stones-—diamonds worthy a 
Queen. But that which excited the people more than 
all else was the great amount given in charity, the 
bride having wished to distribute to the poor as much 
as she had received herself. So anothes^jnilliaii was 
showered down upon the country in a rau£;6f gold. At 
length she was able to gratify^ her old longihgs of 
benevolence, ail ^e prodigalities of her mask exagge¬ 
rated dreamsr as with open hands she Jet. frU^upon the 
wretched and needy a stream of-richesitm ov^ow of 
comforts. In her little white, bare chamber, confined 
to her old armchair, she laughed with d^ght when the*’ 
Abbd 6ornille Ivought to her tiie: llst^.tl the distil^y 
tions hechad made. ^Give more! Give xnore!S.^iilfi|: 
cried, as it seemed to her as If niUt enough we^^dNe^ t 
ISbe would, in reidity, have liked to have seen 
Masearh seated foir ever at a table before %'’prinodiy.^ 
bimquei; the Chouteanx Hvihg in palatial kmry; Iblt' 
^ 'Gabet cured ,of rheuma^m, and 
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of money to have renewed her youth. As for the Lem- 
balleuse, the mother and daughters, she absolutely 
wished to load them with silk dresses ai^d jewellery. 
The hail of golden pieces redoubled ov^r the town as in 
fairy-tales, far beyond the daily necessities, as if merely 
for the beauty and joy of seeing the triumphal golden 
gloiy, thrown from full hands, falling into the stweet 
and glittering in the great sunlight of charity. 

At last, on the eve of the happy day, everything 
was in readiness. Felicien hod bought a large house 
on the Rue Magloire, at the back of the Bishop’s palacci 
which had been fitt^ up and furnished most luxuri¬ 
ously. There were great rooms hung with admirable 
tapestries, filled with the most beautiful articles imagin¬ 
able ; a salon in old, rare pieces of hand embroidery; a 
boudoir in blue, soft as the early morning sky; and 
a sleeping-room, which was particularly attractive: a. 
perfect little comer of white silk and lace—nothing, in 
short,^ut .-^sdiite, aiiy, and light—an exquisite shim¬ 
mering of pidrity. But Angelique had constantly 
refused to go to see aH these wonderful things, although 
a carriagis was idways ready to convey her there. She 
listened ho. tbef recital of.that which^^had been done with 
an enchanted smile; but sher'gave no orders, and did not 
appear to wish^ occupy herseif with any of the arrsnge- 
hients. * No, no/ she said, ibr all these tlnngs seemed 
away in 4ho unknown of that vast world of whielk 

Since those who loved , 

prepared for her So tendm*Iy this happiness, she 
partake thei^f, and to enter theieis lfi» a 
ptteess-^eommg fi^m kune diimerieal country, who 
the rW kingdom inhere she is to reign iHt 
iirtbe kime way^slte ptefisried to know ^ 
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except by Hearsay, of the corheUUj which also was wait¬ 
ing for her—superb gift from her betrothed, the 
wedding outfit of fine linen, embroidered with her ci¬ 
pher as marchioness, the full-dress costumes tastefully 
trimmed, the old family jewels valuable as the richest 
treasures of a cathedral, and the modem jewels in their 
marvellous yet delicate mountings, precious stones of 
every kind, and diamonds of the purest water. It was 
Bufilcient to her that her dream ho^ ^on^e^ to pass, and 
that this great good future awaited h^jC, in her new 
home, radiant in the reality of the new life that was 
opening before her. The only thing she saw was her 
wedding-dress, whi^ was brought to her on the mar¬ 
riage morning. 

That day, when she awoke, Angelique, still alone, 
had in her great bed a moment of intense exhaustion, 
and feared that she would not be able, to get up at all. 
She attempted to do so, but her knees bent under her j 
and in contrast to the brave serenity she had shown for 
weeks past, a fearful anguish, the last, perhaps, took 
utter possession of her. Then, as in a few minutes 
Hubmtine came into the room, looking unusually happy, 
she was surprised to find that she could really walk, for 
she certainly did not do so from her own strength, but 
aid came to her frwn the invisible, and friendly hands 
sustained and carried her. They dressed her j she no 
longer seem^ to weigh anything, but was so slight 
frail that her mother was astonished, and lauglpngly 
begged her not to move any more if she did not wiribi 
to fly quite away. During all ^e time of preparing 
her toilette, the little feerii house of the Jiubertis, so 
close to the side of the Cathedral, trembled under (lie 
great breath of the Qiant, of that which already was; 
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humming therein of the preparations for the ceremony, 
the nervons activity of the clergy, and especially the 
ringing of the bells, a continuous peal of joy, with 
which the old stones were vibrating. 

In the upper town, for over an hour there had been 
a glorious chiming of bells, as on the greatest holy days. 
The sun had risen in all its beauty, and on this limpid 
April morning a flood of- spring rays seemed living 
with the sonoRH^jjpeals which had called together all 
the inhabitaati of the place. The whole of Beaumont 
was in a state of rejoicing on account of the marriage 
of this little embroiderer, to whom tlieir hearts were so 
deeply attached, and they were touched by the fact of 
her royal good fortune. This bright sunlight, which 
penetrated all the streets, was like the golden rain, tho 
gifts of fairy-tales, rolling out from her delicate hands. 
Under this joyful light, the multitude crowded in masses 
towards the Cathedral, filling the side-aisles of the 
church, and coming out on to the riace du Cloitre. 
There theigreat front of the building rose up, like a 
huge bouquet of stone, in full blossom, of the most 
ornamental Gothic, above the severe llomanesque of 
the foundation. In the tower the bells still rung, and 
the whole iapade seemed to bo like a glorification of 
these nuptials, expressive of the flight of this poor girl 
through all the wonders of the miracle,, as it darted up 
and flamed,*with its open lace-work ornamentations, the 
lily^ike efflorescence of its little columns, its balus¬ 
trades, its arches, the niches of saints surmounted 
with canopi e**, the gable ends hollowed out in trefbil 
pointa,. adorned with crossettes and flowers, immense 
rose-windews opening out in the mystic radistion of 
their nrallions. 
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At ten o’clock the organs pealed. Angeliqne and 
Felicien were there, walking with slow step towards 
the high altar, between the closely-pressed ranks of the 
crowd. A breath of sincere, touching admiration came 
from every side. He, deeply moved, passed along proud 
and serious, with his blonde beauty of a young god 
appearing slighter than ever from his closely-fitting 
black dress-coat. But she, above all, struck the hearts 
of the spectators, so exquisite was she, .so divinely 
beautiful with a mystic, spiritual charm^, Her dress 
was of white watered silk, simply covered with rare 
old Mechlin lace, which was held by pearls, a whole 
setting of them designing the ruches of the waist and 
the rufiles of the skirt. A veil of old English point 
was fastened to her head by a triple crown of pearls, 
and falling to her feet, quite covered her. That was 
all—^not a flower, not a jewel, nothing but this sligh't 
vision, this delicate, trembling cloud, which seemed to 
have placed her sweet little face between two white 
wings, like that of the Virgin of the painted glass win¬ 
dow, with her violet eyes and her golden hair. 

Two armchairs, covered with crimson velvet, had 
been placed for Felicien and Angelique before the altar; 
and directly behind them, while the organs increased 
their phrases of welcome, Hubert and Hubertine knelt 
on the low benches which were destined for the family. 
The day before an intense joy had come to them, from 
the effects of which they had not yet recovered, and 
they were incapable of expressing their deep, heartfelt 
thanks for their own happiness, which was so closely 
connected with that of their daughter. Hubertine, 
having gone once more to the cemetery, saddened by 
the thought of their loneliness, and the little honse^ 
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wHch would seem so empty after the departure of the 
dearly-beloved child, had prayed to her mother for a 
long time; when suddenly she fdt within her an inex¬ 
plicable relief and gladness, which convinced her that 
at last her petition had been granted. From the depths 
of the earth) after more than twenty years, the obstinate 
mother had forgiven them, and sent them the child of 
pardon so ardently desired and longed for. Was this 
the recompeoaa^'^of their charity towards the poor for¬ 
lorn little creature whom they hod found one snowy 
day at the Cathedral entrance, and who to-day was to 
wed a prince with all the show and pomp of the greatest 
ceremony? They-remained on their knees, without 
praying in formulated words, enraptured with gratitude, 
their whole souls overflowing with an excess of infinite 
thanksgiving. And on the other side of the nave, 
Seated on his high, olflciol throne, Mouseigneur was 
also one of the family group. He seemed filled with 
the majesty of the God whom he represented; he was 
resplendent in the glory of his sacred vestments, and 
the expression of his countenance was that of a proud 
serenity, as if he were entirely freed from all worldly 
passions. Above his head, on the panel of wonderful 
embroidery, were two angels supporting the brilliant 
coat of arms of Hautecoeur. 

Then the solemn service began. All the clergy 
connected with the Cathedral were present to do 
honour to their Bishop, and priests had come from the 
different parishes to assist them. Among the crowd of 
white surplices which seemed to overflow the grating, 
shone the golden ci^>es of tiie choristers, and the red 
robes of the singing-boys. The almost eternal night 
of the side-aisles, crashed down by the weight of the 
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heavy Bomanesque chapels, was this morning slightly 
brightened by the limpid April sunlight, which struck 
the painted glass of the windows so that they seemed 
to be a burning of gems, a sacred bursting into blos¬ 
som of luminous flowers. !^ut the background of the 
nave particularly blazed with a swarming of wax-taperS, 
tapers as innumerable as the stars of evening in a sum¬ 
mer sky.* In the*centre, the high altar seemed on 
fire from them, a true * burning bush,’ symbolic of the 
fiome that consumes souls; and there #efe also candles 
in large candelabra and in chandeliers, while before the 
plighted couple, two enormous lustres with round 
branches looked like two suns. About them was a 
garden of masses of green plants and of living blossoms, 
where were in flower great tufts of white azaleas, of 
white camellias, and of lilacs. Away to the back of the 
apse sparkled bits of gold and silver, half-seen skirts of 
velvet and of silk, a distant dazzling of the tabernacle 
among the sombre surroundings of green verdure. 
Above all this burning the nave sprang out, and the 
four enormous pillars* of the transept mounted upward 
to support the arched vaulting, in the trembling move¬ 
ment of these myriads of little flames, which almost' 
seemed to pale at times in the full daylight which 
entered by the high Gothic windows.*^ 

Angelique had wished to be married by Ihe good 
Abb6 Comille, and when she saw him come forward in 
his surplice, with the white stole, followed by two clerks, 
she smiled. This was at last the triumpl^t realiss^ 
tion of her dream—she was wedding fortune, beauty, and 
power far beyond her wildest hopes. The dmidi ittelf 
was singing by its organs, radiant with its wax^iapers^ 
and alive with the crowd of believers and priests, nrhom 
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siho know to bo oronnd hop on ovoiy sido. Never had 
the old building been more brilliant or filled with a 
more regal pomp, enlarged as it were in its holy, sacred 
Inxnry, by an expansion of happiness. Angeliquo 
smiled again in the full knowledge that death was at 
her heart, cdebrating its victory over her, in the midst 
of this glorious joy. In entering the Cathedral she 
had glanced at the Chapel d’Hautecoeur, where slept 
Lanrette and Balbine, the * Happy Dead,’ who passed 
away when very young, in the full happiness of their 
love. At this last hour she was indeed perfect. Vic¬ 
torious over herself, reclaimed, renewed, having no 
longer any feeling of passion or of pride at her triumph, 
resigned at the knowledge that her life was fast leaving 
her, in this beautiful Hosanna of her great friend, the 
blessed old church. When she fell upon her knees, it 
was as a most humble, most submissive servant, entirely 
free from the stain of original sin; and in her renimcio- 
tion she was thoroughly content. 

The Abbd Comille, having mounted to the altar, 
bad just come down again. In a loud voice he made 
the exhortation; he cited as an example the marriage 
which Jesus had contracted with the Church; he spoke 
of the future, of days to come when they would live and 
govern themselves in the true faith; of children whom 
they must bring up as Christiana; and then, once more, 
in' (ace of this hope, Angelique again smiled sweetly, 
while FeUcien trembled at the idea of all this happiness, 
which he believed to be assured. Then c^me the con¬ 
secrated demands of the ritual, the replies which united 
them together for their entire existence, the decisive 
(Yes ’-—which she pronounced in a voice filled with 
emorion from the depths of h&t heart, and which he 
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said in a much louder tone, and with a tender earnest¬ 
ness. The ixrevocable step was taken, the clergyman 
had placed their right hands together, one clasping the 
other, as he repeated the pv^ribed formula; ^Ego con- 
imgo V08 in mahimmiv/fn, in nomine Patrisy et Filii, ot 
S^rUvs SanetiJ^ But there were still the rings to be 
blessed, the symbols of inviolable fidelity, and of the 
eternity of the union, which is lasting. In the silver 
basin, above the rings of gold, the priest shook back 
and forth the asperges brush, and making the sign of 
the Cross over each one, said, ^ BenediCy Bominey annvr 
lum hunc* • 

Then he presented them to the young couple, to. 
testify to them that the Church sanctified their union; 
that for the husband henceforth his heart was sealed, 
and no other woman could ever enter therein; and the 
husband was to place the ring upon his wife’s finger in 
order to show her, in his tarn, that henceforth he alone 
among all men existed for her. This was the strict 
union, without end, the sign of her dependence upon 
him, which would recall to her constantly the vows she 
hod made; it was also the promise of a long aeries of 
years, to be passed together, as if by this little circle of 
gold they were attached to each other even to the 
grave. 

And while the priest, after the final prayers, ex¬ 
horted them, once more, Angeliqne wore always the 
sweet expression of renunciation; she, the pure soidi 
who knew the truth. 

Then, as the Abbd Comille withdrew, accompanied 

* *1 nnitayoa in matrimoDj, In the same of the IWier, asC of 
the Son. and ot the Bsif OhosC 
Lord, this xhig.* 
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by bis clerks, the organs again bursl: forth with peals of 
joy. Monseignenr, motionless until now; bent towards 
the young couple with an expression of great mildness 
in his eagle-like eyes. Still t^n their knees, the Huberts 
lifted their heads, blinded by their tears of joy. And 
the enormous depths of the organs* peals rolled and 
lost themselves by degi'ecs in a hail of little sharp notes, 
which were swept away under the high arches, like the 
morning song of the lark. 'J'here was a long waving 
movement, a half-hushed sound amongst the reverential 
crowd, who filled to overfiowing even the side-aisles and 
the nave. The church, decorated with flowers, glitter¬ 
ing with the taper lights, seemed beaming with joy ftom 
the Sacrament. 

Then there were nearly two hours more of solemn 
pomp; the Mass being sung and the incense being 
burnt. 

The officiating clergyman hod appeared, dressed 
in his white chasuble, accompanied by the director 
of the ceremonies, two censer-bearers carrying the 
censer and the vase of incense, and two acolytes lur¬ 
ing the great golden candlesticks, in which were 
lighted tapers. 

The presence of Monseignenr complicated the rites, 
the salutations, and the kisses. Every moment thero 
were bowings, or bendings of the knee, which kept the 
wings of the surplices in constant motion. Jn tho old 
stalls, with their bocks of carved wood, tho whole chap¬ 
ter of canons rose; and then again, at other times it was 
as if a breath firom heaven prostrated at once the clergy, 
by whom the whole apse was filled. The officiating 
priest chanted at the altar. When he had finiedied, he 
went to one side, and took his seat while the ehotein its 

X 
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turn for a long time continued the solemn phrases of 
the services in the fine, clear notes of the young cho¬ 
risters, light.and delicate as the flutes of archangels. 
Among these voices was a very beautiful one, nnusually 
pure and crystalline, that of a young girl, and most de¬ 
licious to hear. It was said to be that of Mademoiselle 
Claire de Yoincourt, who had wished and obtmned per¬ 
mission to sing at this marriage, which had been so 
wonderfully secured 1>7 ^ miracle. The organ w}iich 
accompanied her appeared to sigh in a softened manner, 
with the peaceful calm of a soul at ease and perfectly 
happy. 

There were occasionally short spells of silence. Then 
the music burst out again with formidable rollings, while 
the master of the ceremonies summoned the acolytes 
wi^ their chandeliers, and conducted the censer-bearers 
to the officiating clergyman, who blessed the incense in 
the vases. Now there was constantly heard the move¬ 
ments of the censer, with the silvery sound of the little 
chains .as they swung back and for^ in the clear light. 
There was in the air a bluish, sweet-scented cloud, 
as they incensed the Bishop, the clergy, the altar, 
the 'Gospel, each person and each thing in its turn, 
even the dose crowd of people, making the three move¬ 
ments, to the right, to the left, and in front, to mark 
the Cross. 

In the meontame Angelique and Feliden, on their 
knees, listened devoutly to the Mass, which is signifi¬ 
cant of the mysterious consummation of the marria|^ 
of Jesus and the Church. There had been given ii^ 
the hands of each a lighted candle, symbol of the parity 
preserved since their baptism. Ai^ the LordV l^yer 
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they had remained under the veil, which is a sign of 
submission, of bashfulness, and of modesty; and during 
this time the priest, stan^ng at the right-hand side of 
the altar, read the prescribed prayers. Tiiey still held 
the lighted tapers, which serve also as a sign of remem¬ 
brance of death, even in the joy of a happy marriage. 
And now it was finished, the oflbring was made, the 
officiating clergyman went away, accompanied by the 
director of the ceremonies, the incense-bearers, and the 
acolytes, after having prayed God to bless tho newly- 
wedded couple, in order that they might live to see and 
multiply their children, even to the third and fourth 
generation. 

At this moment the entire Cathedral seemed living 
and eiculting with joy. Tlie March Triumphal was 
being played npon the organs with such thunder-like 
peals that they made tho old edifice fairly tremble. The 
entire crowd of people now rose, quite excited, and 
straining-themselves to see everything; women even 
mounted on tho chairs, and there were closely-pressed 
rows of heads os far bock as the dark chapels of the 
outer side-aisles. In this vast multitude every face 
was smiling, every heart beat with sympathetic joy. 
In this final adieu the thousands of tapers appeared to 
burn still higher, stretching outtlicir flames like tongues 
of fire, vacillating under the vaulted arches. A last 
Hosanna ftom the clergy rose up through the flowers 
and the verdure in the midst of the luxuiy of the orna¬ 
ments and the sacred vessels. But suddenly the great 
pqrtal under the organs was opened wide, and the 
sombre walls of the ^urch were marked as if by great 
sheets of daylights It was the clear April morning, 
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the living sun of the spring-tide, the iPlace da GloftrOf; 
wliich was now seen with its tidy-looking, white houses; 
and there another crowd, still more numerous, awaited 
the coming of the bride and bridegroom, with a more 
impatient eagerness, which already showed itself by 
gestures and acclamations. The candles had grown 
paler, and the noises of the street were drowned in the 
music of the organs. 

With a slow step, between the double hedge of the 
worshippers, AngeH^ue and Felicien turned towards 
the entrance-door. After the triumphant carrying out 
of her dream, she was now about to enter into the reality 
of life. This porch of broad sunlight opened into the 
world of wliich as yet she was entirely ignorant. She 
retarded her steps as she looked earnestly at the rows 
of houses, at the tumultuous crowd, at all which greeted 
and 'claimed her. Her weakness was so intense that 
lier husband was obliged to almost carry Lor. How¬ 
ever, she was still able to look pleased, as she thought 
of the princely house, filled with jewels and with queenly 
toilettes, where the nuptial chamber awaited her, all 
decorated with white silk and lace. Almost suffocated, 
she was obliged to stop when halfway .down the gislA ; 
then she had sufficient strength to take a few steps 
.'^rnore. She glanced at her wedding-ring, so recentiy 
placed upon her finger, and smiled at this sign of etemtd 
union. Then, on the threshold of the great door, at 
tlie top of the steps which went down into the Place dn 
Clottre, she tottered. Had she not really arrived at 
the summit of her happiness ? Was not it there that 
the joy of her life, being perfected, was to end? 
With a lost efibrt she rais^ herself as much as pos* 
sible, that she might put heir lips upon the Ups of 
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fFelideu. And in that kiss of love she passed away 
for ever. 

Bat her death was without sadness. Monseigiieur, 
with his habitual movement of pastoral ben^iction, 
aided this pure soul to free itself from the fraU.body. 
He had regained his calmness, and had once more found 
in tlie fulhimcnt of his sacred calling the desired-for 
peace. 

The Huberts, unconscious of what had taken place, 
were still kneeling, grateful fc^ the pardon at lost 
granted them, and feeling as if re-entoring into exist¬ 
ence. For them, as weU as for their beloved daughter, 
the dream was to bo accomplished. All the Cathedral 
and th,e whole town were m ftUe. The organs sounded 
louder than ever; the bells pealed joyously; the multi¬ 
tude waited to greet the loving couple on the threshold 
of the mystic church under the glorious spring sun¬ 
light 

It was indeed a beautiful death. Angelique, happy 
and pure, carried away suddenly at the moment of the 
realisation of her fondest dream, taken into the heavenly 
life from the dark Komonesque chapels with the flam¬ 
boyant, Gothie-vaulted ceiling, from among the gilded 
decorations and paintings of ancient times, in tlie full 
Paradise of Golden Legends. What more could sk# 
have asked for ? 

Felicien held in his arms simply a soft and tender 
form, from which life had departed; this bndal robe of 
lace and pearls seemed like the light wings of a bird, 
still warm to the touch. For a long time he had well 
known that he could claim but a shadow. The exqui¬ 
site vision that came from the Invisible had returned to 
the Invisibler 
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It was merely a semblance, wbicb effiiced its^; thd 
vanishing of an illusion. * 

Everything is only a dream. 

And so, at the moment of supreme earthly hapid* 
ness, Angeliqjue had disappeared in the slight breath of 
a loving kiss. 
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trait. Crown 8 vo, irlutli extra, Yv, Qd. 


Crown Rvo, rinib i 5 ,\ir,>, .Tv, (id. cadi; riost Svo, dlnstfated boards,9a* each. 

USE aftlMnnlAI /bis Ai%AFA«kTh • wmew*! vwwvnn ■>___ 


THE SHADOW OF THF. SWORD. 
A CHILD OF NATURE. hiniiti^piere. 
QOD AND THE MAN. With 11 lllus- 
tiatuniA bv Fkro. I'.ahnakii. 

THE NABTYRDOM OF MADELINE. 
With FrouUtipiecu by A, W. Coofer. 


LOVE MB FOR EVER. Froatiapiece. 
ANNAN WATER. { FOXCLOVB HAHOR. 
THE NEW ABELARD. 

MATT: A .Story of a Caraven. Front. 
THE MASTER OF THE HIRE. Frool. 
THE HEIR OF URME. 


Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, ita. tiil, each. 

WOMAN AND THE MAN. _ _WHITE HEATHER. 

RACHEL DENE. Two Vofs., crown Hvii, cloth, HN. net. {Shortty, 

BURTON (CAPTA 1 N)."-THE BOOK' OF THE SW(»Dr"B 7 Ri^AiD 

F. Burton. With over 400 Iliustratioos. Demy sto,cloth extra. 39a. 

bumoncroRert): 


MELANCHOLY* Demy Avq, cloth extra, Vc. 6 d. 

- ANATOMISED. Abridgm eot of Buxton's Awat. Pqai S va. 9a. dd* 

(jAtME (T. ^LtiL K()VELS Bl^ Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3a. Ed. eaeht 

eac^ ckidi llmp^ 9e. (id. aacb. 

^ « * SON 01# MAOAR.| THE DERIfTRR. 

I^NCB PRIVATE ER. By iT Ldvktt Cemkron, K.N. Post Svo. boards. 9a. 

4UL)BT'B QVARDIM. I PRCRIVERft RY|£ 




CHATTO it WINOUS, 314. PICCADILLY. | 

CARLYLE (THOMAS) ON THE CHOICE OP BOOK^ ^ 

_^ R. H. SUKHHKKU. An>l Thrvfs IMustidtiuiia. Post 8 vu, eioili usirii, 1*. 04. 

COBJBESPOHDEMCE OF THOMAS CARLYLE AROS. W. BNBRSOR, IAN to lAll. 
_ Etuted byC . E. Norton. _VVnh Poi traits. T wfoV ois.. crow n Bvo, cJoUi, 9'la* 

CA]^YLE(JANE WEt^H). LIFE OF* By MrsfAtEXANUEnsKLAND. 

With Poriraitano Facsimile t.citi!r. Small demy Bvo, cloth extra, 7m, 04. 

CHAPMAN'S (GEORGE) WORKS.~Vol. LTPlaysl-Vot ii.; f'oems at)d 

Minor Translations, with Ksi.iy by A. C. SwiNfitrRSi>..~.Vol. III.. Ttau^lations of 
the Iliad and Orlyesov. Three Vols.. oiown Kvo, cloth, 0*. earh. 

CHATTO AND JACKSON.-A TREATISE ON W00D~^ENGRAV1NG. 

I)y W._A. CifATTo and J. Jai kson. With 450 bne Illiist*!. Laree 410 . ht.dvi.. tl^a. 

CHAUCER FOR CHILDREN: A Gulden Jfffy. liy Airs. H. R. Maweis. 

Witb a Colnurwi PUtes aud 30 Woo*lciHs. Small 4 ( 0 , cloth extra. Ha. 04. 
CHAUCERJTOR SCHOOLS. By Mis. tl K,Hawkis. Demv.tvc.rinth limn. *An. 04, 

CLARB (A:).-F0R THE LOVE OF A LASS; V«‘‘i«''‘>.2;s.7rcT.2s. 6(1. 
CLIVE (MRS. ARCHER). NOVELS BY. Pou avo. iIIum. boards‘.t«. racb. 

PAUL FERROLL. I WHY PAUL FBRROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. 

CLODD.-MYTHS AND DREAMS; By Kuwaru Ci:odd/F.K.a:s. 

Second Kdilinn, Revised. Ciown hvo, cloth 'entni, Hm. 04. 

C0BBAN (J."MACLAREN). novels by... 

THE CURB OF SOUL^ Pi.bt inii).s'i j«>it bo.udit, 0«. 

Crown bvOi'Llotu oxVr"ar'l<^*^l4. o ir|i. 

THE RED 8 ULTAR. I THE BURDEN OF ISABEL, ^^hnrtty, 

COLEMAN “(JOHN)/ WORKS BY. .-- - - 

PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS 1 HAVE KNOWN. Two Voix., Hvo,cloth, 04s. 
CURLY: A'l Arioi’s Slot v, VVitli 2 f lllnsK.. by ). C IIum.mav, i't. Kvo.cl , ln.__04. 

COLERIDGE-THE SEVEN SLEEPERS OF EPHbSUS. By M. E. 

Cor.hnitmr. Fop P.^n, clnin, In. 04. 

COLLINS (C. ALLSTON);-THE BAR'SINISTER. I'usrsvtr. Ss.""' 
COLLINS (MORTIMER AND FRANCES), NOVELS BY. 

Crown Hvn.rlutli extra, It*. 04, fMi.h; tir><t Kvu, i1l:isii.rle>l bi>ard». tis. each. 

PROM MlliNIGHT TO MIDNIGHT. [ BLACKSMITH AND SCHOLAB. 
TBANSHIQRATIOH. I YOU PLAY MB FALSE. | A VILLAOB COMEDY. 

Po'it Hwj i!i)i nati.'il 0 N. ear h. 

SWEET ANNE PAGE. I FIGHT WITH FORTUNE. | SWEET ^WBNTY. | FRANCES. 

COLLINS (WILKIE)/ NOVELS BY". ... 

Cr. 8 vn. cl. <•(, !Sn. 04. t .ich, t»tvt bvn. ihnst. tidx..0M. e.icb; d. Ktnp, 9s. 04. each. 
ANTONINA, With a ttontkpii-crj by Sir John GiLhfi.-r, ft.A. 

BASIL. Illustrated by Sir Ions Ctr.iiKKT, K.A., .Tiid i, .Mahonrt. 

HIDE AND BEEK. illustrated by Sir I'ihm Grr.itKXT, P.A,. and }. ManontT. 
AFTER DARK. Illuxtraiion-by A. Ii. Hon'.irros | THE TWO OESTIHlEi^ 
THE DEAD SECRET. Wiiha l•lr■liltspic<.'ri by Sir IohnGiliii.kt, K.A. 

? UBEN OF HEARTS. Willi a Frontism. ce by Sir jofiN Gir.iif.itr, K..^. 

ME WOMAN IN WHITE. With IIIu«>t 3 . by Sir J. Git-nesT, K A..and P. A. FftAxae. 
NO HAME. With IHubtratioiixby Sir J. K. MibLAiit, K.A., and A. W. Cooi'KK. 

MY MISCELLANIES. Wait a Steel platn Poiiiail of Wilkik 
ARMADALE. With lllnsiruMoiix by C, Jl.'IiioMAS. 

THE MOONSTONE. With lliuxiraiions by O. Du MAVStKaaod P. A. Paaxee. 
MAN AND WIFE. With lllubirntiona by Wict :\h Shai.l. 

IWR miss finch. liltistratid by G. Du Maukirk and ErmtARO Mt'oiiea. 

MISS OR HR 8 .T With Ultais. by .S. L. FiLiiKa, i< A., and IlKVKir Wounx, A,ft.A. 
THE NEW MAGDALEN. Illustrated by <•. Dn MAuaiKa and C. .S. kKisHABUT. 
THE FROSEH DEEP, liluatratcd by G. Du Maurikr and ). Mahonkv, 

THE LAW AND THE LADY. Iliuati. by S. L. FtthcS. R.A., ud Svttnn Uau. 
TBM HAUNTED HOTEL, lilnairaied bv Authvs Horaiwe. 

THM FALLEN LEAVES, i HEART ARD BClEBCB. | THE EVIL ORNfUS. 
JBSBBEL'S DAUOHTBB. •»! SAY NO.*' LITTLE MOVEti 

THE BLACK ROBB. | A BOOUB'S LIFE. I THE LEGACY OF CAIN. 
BLIND LOVE. With Preface by Waltur Pe sAiiT, and lUuatt. by A. FoKteTuta. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. “Popoiir kdition. 'tJe’dinm Hvo, 04. t eleih. Is. 

COlXimTdfilTcHUI^ -^- 

ILLUBTRATIOES OF TENNYSON. Crown 0 vn. eloih eatia. 0s. 

IQf ATHAN BWO^: A Blpfrephi^ CfiUcal Study. Cfow^Syo,«lodiextrt, MSt 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


COLMAN’S (GEOROE) HUMOROUS WORKS; "Broad Grin<.«My 

Nightgowt^iiii SUppftts," <(to. Willi Life and Fronti!). Cr. 8 vo, cl, extra, Itm, S tl» 

COLQUHOUN.-EVERY INCH' A SOLDIER: A Novel. By m7j. 

Coi.QVHnuH, 1 *ost Hvo, illiisii-'iti U boards, ___ 

CONVALESCENT CbOKERY: A Family Handbook. By Cai-berxnb 

Kvan. Crown .'ivo, la.; riotU limp. la. Od. 

CONWAY TMONCUBE b.), WORKS' B Y. 

DEMONOLOGY AND OEVlL‘>LORE. b 5 lllnstriiiions. Two V 0 I 9 ., 8 vo, clotH. 3Sa. 
OEOROB WASHINGTON'S RULES OF CIVILITY. Heap. 8 vo. Jap. vclloin. Ha. 

CtfOK (DUTTON), NOVELS BY." 

PAUL FOSTER'S DAUGHTER. Cr. tivo, el. ex., Be. Gd.; post 8 vo,illust.boards.a*. 
LEO. Host Hvo. illiisirateri boards, ^ ^ 

C00PEr(EDWARD H;)-GEOFFORY HSMrLTONr’Cr. 'Svo. 3s. ei 

CORNWALLV-POPULAR ROMANCES OF THE WEST “OP ENG¬ 
LAND; or. The Drotln, Tradiiioiis, and Uuperstitionb ot Old Cornwall. Collected 
by KonKRt Hont, F.K^^^Two Steel-plates by Gko.Cruikshanr. Cr.8vo,cl.,7M.Gd. 

C0TEs;-~TWO GIRtS ON A BARGE. “B>"v. CE"ciL'CoTEs.~'Wiih 

44 llbistralioDa by F. (1. Townsknii. i'ost 8vo, cioth, *Aa. G(l. 

CRADDOCK (C. EGBERT), STORIES BY, 

HIS VANISmSD STAR. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 3«. Git. tShortly 

fctfELL'lN 7H. N.y/BOOKS by. 

ROMAflOBS of tlio OL»D 8BRAQL10 s IllustH. by S* L* Wood* Cr. 8 vo c] 3ii Ad 
THBJAZAREtlES: A Drama. Crown 8 vn, 1 A.r.ovo,ci.,»ii. Od. 

CRlM;~AfiVERTUftES OF A FAIR REBEL. liy Matt Crim. With 

®**r'*- ; post bvo. iJlnstr-itcrl boards. *2m. 

CROXER (B.M.), NOVELS BY. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, tCa. Gd^ ea^- TOst 

SSi'iiliw *'*"• <***• 

F®iSr5y«5*SIJl’5YU'*‘®' DIANA BARRINGTOH. 

PROPER PRIDE. 

A FAMILY LIKENESS._ “TO LET." 

MR, JERVIS, Thr€*e Vols.^wiwii Kvo, cTot'h, rSa. neit. 

CRU1KSHANK*S COMIC ALMANACK. Complete in Two Serihs7 

*1*43! the ,Kecoki> from 1 S 44 to 1 S 33 . A Catherine of 
Uio Bkst HuMoun ot i iiackkray, Hood. Mavhkw, Aliikrt Smith A'Dapki^tt ' 

linKravinKs and Woodcuts by Cruik' 

CffSSARKp/rifAMDBqOK'W-H^^^^ 

BAOMf-S'BVAN»^P^^ 

Ct^BMAN 


»AVII»S0W.-Tisfstta;s^x^®s^^ 


A»> w «.L" 



CMAttO it WlNDUS, aU, r>lCCA61tLV. 

— - - _ 


AVIES’ (SIR JOHN) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, for the first 

time Collected and Edited, with Mcinorial-lnlruducuon and'Noies, b) the Rev. A.B. 
_ Gsosart, D.D. Two VoIs,. crown (Jvo. cloth boatdt, 


DAWSON.-THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. By Erasmus Dawson, 

M . B, Crown 8 v o, doth extra, .Iwtjfkl. | post 8 eo, illusltniod boards, ila » 

DE GUERIN.-THE JOURNAL“op’ MAURIcYbE GUERTn. Edited 

by G. $. Tkkbvtikh. With a Memoir by Saikte-Kkuvb, TraJislatnl from the 
xoth Fre nch Edition by 1 e«>sik P, b'ftctriiiNiiHAM. Pcap, 8 vo, half«bomtd, Od. 

DE MAISTRE.-A JOURNEY YOUND MY R()'b^^^ By Xavier »k 

_ M AtsTRB. Translated by Hknkv Attwki.i, Po-*it 8 »o, cloth Utiip, Ha* ltd. 

DE MILLE.-A'castle IN SPAINr'llv'jAMBs D^^ Mit.V.l' "with a 

Fron tispiece. Crown Svo,«loth extra. Km. lid.; post .Hvo, illtistratcil boards, da. 

DERBY7tHE).~THE BLUE RIBBON OF THE TURFr'wYth BHcf 

Aftcoiinta of The^Oaks^^ ny_l.oiJis llKsitif CtiRxoN. ^ Cr. 8 vo. cl oth limp, slw. Hit. 

DERWENT (LEITH). NOVl^S BY'. Cr. 8 vo.ci., :i*.itd. i>a.; post 8 vo,bda.,!ia.«a. 
OUR uor OF TEARS. _ I CIRCE’S LOVERS. 

bEWAR.~A ramble'ROUND THE GLOBE. ' By T.' 

With 220 Ilhtstratiot'S by W. L. Wvlms-, A.R.A., SvuNr v A. 9. Forkbst, 

_S. L. Woop, Jambs Crkh'., &r. Crown 8 vo, cloth nxtra, Te. ltd. 

blCiKENS (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. Poet 8 w>. illnstnib'd bu.atds, Sla.eRCh* 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. ) HICHOLAB RICKLEBY. 

THE FlCKWICK PAPERS. I OLIVER TWIST. 

THE SPEECHES OF CHARLES DICKENS, MtT- 1870 . With a New Bibliography. 

Kditecl by RiriiASii HsRNfK <iri'i>iiKito. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra. Ha. 

ABOUT ENGLAND WITH DICKENS. By Ai.FKsn Kimmbr. With 57 Illnilrallont 
by C. A. VANJiaaiiiioK, At.aiiKi^l<iMMrK, and othi.rs, Stj, Uvo, cloth extra, Fa. Od. 

DICTIONARIES. ' ... . 

A DICTIONARY OF KIRAGLES: Tinitalive, Rearn tic, and DoifmAtlO. By tbtRev. 

K. C IIrkwi'R, LI..I>. •> jwn Svo, cloth exir. 1 , Fm. lid, 

THE READER’S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS. REFERENCES, PLOTS, AND 
STORIES. By the Kev. b. C. ItaBWKa. LL.L>. Wiih an Enouau BitibluORArav. 
Fifteenth ThoiKaml. Clown Nvo, doth exir-i F«. ltd. 

AUTHORS AND YHEIR WORKS, WITH THE DATBS. Cr. 8ve.eroUlllinp. Ha, 
familiar short SAYINGS OF GREAT HEN. With Hittoriral and Kxpiaua* 
tory Nnif'c Mv sami’KI. A. Bant, A M. Ciuwn Hvo, ctoili extra. Fa* 6 d. 
SLANQ DICTIONARY: Etyiiioiin;icdl, HintoricAl,and Anacilotal. Ci. bvo, el., Iia«l)d* 

AMtoAawMM flaaaa a _a _ vr ■«<_ ai_ ...1 


DIDEROT.—THE PARADOX OF ACTING. Translated, with Annota¬ 
tions,irom Diderot's "Le Faredoxc 8 urleCoincdien,''by WAt.TRR l(RaAiai PoLUtvs, 
With a Preface by HaNav litvtso. Crownjlvo, p.irchiiii!nt,4a. ltd. 

DOBWN (AUSTIN),' works" BY. . 

THOMAS BEWICK • HIS PUPILS. With 95 IlhistralTnna, Sqnara Svo, elolli, Aa« 
TOUR PBENCHWOMEH. With 4 Poi traits. Crown avo, bnehram, Rilt top, Ha. 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ViQHETTEfc Two Skhibs. Cr. hyn, buckram, each. 

bOBSOH (W. f.)~P6EtlCAL INGENUITIkYaND ECCENTHicil- 

TIBS. 8 vo, Cloth limp. SI*. Od. _ 

DONOVAN^blCKirbETECTIVESTdR BY. 

Post Ave illutitrated tM> 4 rd<i. S|a.each; cbeh lirn».sla. Od.aaeb. 

THB man-hunter. I WANTEOl A OBTECTIVB’S TRIUMPHS. 

OAOOHT AT LABTl IN THE GRIP OP THB LAW. 

TRAOEBD and TAKEN. . FNOM INFORMATION UONlVtft 
WHO POIBOIND HBiriT DUNCANY LINK.BY LINS. 

SUSPICION AROU SED. 

Crown Svoi cloth, :in* Hd. each; boatilL sin* each; cloth, Ha. #d« atki^ 

THr HAN FROM MANOHBSTBR. With ey Ibastrationa. 

T URCyim to doom. W bb 6 falLpKRe IHiistra tieiiB.by Go apon Biawnn. ^ 

oanilMHm-TittnnBii OF enhlE^lE. ByA.coiuii 

pon,..Ant.wor'*tfiwClttte'* Crowa.m,%fM,aM,3ib*4* 





I BOOKS publishedJBY_ 

DRAMATISTS. THE OLD. v/itb ViRnetto Porfmils. Cr.Bvo,c>. ex..«e. per VoJ, 

I JORSorf'B WORKS. With .Notes Critical and Explanatory, Md a BiO- 
ftmphicai Memoir by Wm. CiFroKo. Mited bv Col. CuNHiNQMAii. TtoM Vole. 
OHSPHAH’S WORKS. Complete ui Three Vols. VoK 1. contains the Play* 
coaiplete: Vol. Jl., Poem* and Minor Translations, with an Introductory Ussaf 
by A. C. .4wrNBOBNii; Vol. III., Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
MARLOWE'S WORKS. Edited, with Notes, by Col. Cunningham. One Vol. 
MASSIMOBR'S PLAYS. Frmn Gifford's Text. Edit by CoI.Cun hiwgham. OneVoi. 

DUNCAN (SARA JEANNETTE),' WORKS BY. Cr. svo. ci.,>a. Od. each. 

A SOCIAL DEPARTURE: How Ortlindociaand I Went round the World by Outw 
selves. With iii Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 

AK AMERICAN OIRL IN LONDON. With Ho Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 
THE SIMPLE ADVENTURESOFJLMEHSAHIB. Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. 
A DAUGHTER OP TO-DAY. "Two'Vols.V crown 8 vo, 10N.net. ^ . 

VERNON'S AUNT. With 47 IHustP. by Hac Horst. C r. Svo, c l. ex., 3e.6d. iSkortly. 

Dlf£R.-t'HE"FOLK-LdRE*OF PLANTS: By Kev. T. f: Thiseltom 

Dveb, M.A Crown Svo, cloth extra . On. ___ 

^XRLV £N6L1SH poets. Edited, witti introductions and Annota* 

^ tions, bv Kev. A. H. Ghosart, D.D. Crown Svo, cloth boards, Hm per Volume. 
FLETCHER'S (GILES) COMPLETE POEMS. One Vol. 

DAVIES' (SIR JOHN) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Two Vols. 

HERRICK'S (ROBERT) COMPLETE COLLECTED POEMS. Three Vols.. 
SIDNEY'S (SIR PHILIP) COMPLETE POETICAL YFORKS. Three _yoI^ __ 

DDOCUMBE.—ZEPHYRUS : A Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. 

Ey R. K. Pearce P.ugcumuk. With 41 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 5 m» 

DDISON'.YHE HFE& INVENTIONS OF THOMAS A" By wTk. Cind 

A, Dickson, sjo lllusts. by K.F. Outcast, &c. iJciny 410 , linen gilt, ISe. IShortly, 

fiDWARDES (MBS. ANNIE), NOVELS BY: .. 

A POINT OF HONOUR. Post bvo, illustratml boiirds. Sin. 

ARCHIE LOVELL. Crown Svo, cloth extra, .In. Od.; post Svo. Illust. boards, 3ih 

£DWARDS (EL1EZER).-W0R0S, FACTS, AND PHRASES: A 

Dictionary of (Jii.iint Matters. Hy Emkzkr Howards. Ciown Svo, cloth, Va. ttd. 

EDWARDS (M. BETHAM-). NOVELS BY.... 

KITTY. Post Svo, illustrated boards, ‘Jm. ; cloth limp, Me, 6d. 

FELICIA. Post Hvo, Ulnsirated boaids, *Ah. 

EOERTON.-SySSEX FOLK & SUSSEXWAYSTBy^eTj .C.Egerion. 

_W ith liHiiHlticiion by Kkv. Dr. IJI. Wage, and 4 llhistratlons. Cr. Svo,cloth ex., Se. 

EuOfLESTON (EDWARD). — ROXY : A Novel, Post Svo, illust. bds.,2Sa 
ENGLISHMAN'S HOUSE, THE: A Practic^ Guide to all intcreslied in 

fleeting or Duilding a Hon***, with P.stiniaies of Coat, gnaiitities,&c. ByC.I. 
KiriiARDsoN, Witlirotmiicil l«rd)iti.splerfi .md 600 llliista. Crown Svo, cloth, 7a. Hd. 

EWALD (ALEX. CHARLES, P.S.A.),'WORKS BY.". “ ' 

OF PR1NCB_ CHARLES STUART, Count Of Albany 


_ With 7«>J1Ilists. P'iehteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo,le, 

of great MENrSy SAMuiETSriDi 

Rcturpsdeliveied be«m a Juvenile 


BaISi »MURe 7AHD THBiB 

— J?™ - *• - r •’y M Crookes, F.C.S. With Illustrations. 


HrajgrrMAWL’L"ir,iiovits 

THM MBV HIRTRESft. Ln 8yo,jBloih_exUa, ^ Md.; post tvo, Oluit. bauds, May 

«nnmto tME 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


WHAT WILL THE WOBLD BAY? 
FOR THE KINO. | A HARD KNOT. 
QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. 
PA8TUREB OREKN. 


OERVAN POPULAR STORIES. Collected by .the Brothers Qrshii 

and Translated by Edgar Taylor. With Introdnction by John Rgskim, and sa Sted 
Plates after Gborob Ckoiksba^i^ Sqnare bvot eloth, Ha . 4 ld.; gilt edgea, Ya. 6d» 

GIBBON "(CHARLM^ NO VEW 

Crown dvn. rioih extra, 3 m. Oil. ttach; po'.t 8ve. lllnstrated boards, 3s. each. 

ROBIN GRAY. | LOVING A DREAM. | THE GOLDEN SHAFT. 

THE FLOWER OF THE FOREST. | OF HIGH DEGREE. 

Post 8vOi UiustraTed b>Mrds. 3 n. e.ich. 

THE DEAD HEART. ‘ IN LOVE AND WAR. 

FOR LACK OF GOLD. A HEARrS PROBLEM. 

BT MEAD AMD STREAM. 

THE BRAES OF YARROW. 

FANCY FREE. { IN HONOUR BOURO. 
_ HEARrs DEUGHT.j BLOOD-MONEY. 

OIBNEY (SOMERVILLE).^SENTENCEOl Cr.^8vo.Ts7;”^ris.''6a.- 

GILBERT (WILLIAM). NOVELS BY. Post SvQ, illustratod bnards, 3i«.sacb. 

DR. AUSTIN'S GUESTS. I JAMES DUKE. COSTERMONGER. 

THE WIZARD OF THE MOUNTAIN, j wsABitMUBUBM. 

GILBERT (W. S.), ORIGINAL PLAYS BVrTwo SeHe^2s.6“d:i^ 

III* First Sruhc-s conuins: The Wicked World—Fynnalion and Galatea— 
Charily—Thn Princess—The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 

The Skcond Skrii's: Broken Hearts—EnRHitod—Sweethearts—Gretchen—Dan'l 
Druca-Tom Cobb—H.M^. “ Finafore"~Tlie Sotcurar—Pirates of Perwanca, 

**• GU.BRRT. Containing; 
J* "l‘nV*. Of Penaance-lolanihe—Patience— 

P***t 9 *ss 1<M—liie Mikado—rrtitl by Inrv. Demy 3vo. cloth liiuo 3 n Kd 

*“ “P lutuvM ;;'bihihdav VooKi qSom 

?ifi "1 P'*!’” '>» W- S. Gii.ua«t >« to Ma,ic by Sip jC 

i,i-.-,'.. by Ar.Kx. Watsos. Royal iGino, Jap. leather, 3e. W. 

GLANVILLE (ERNEST), NOVELS' BY^ 

THiTlloST HEIRMS; a ' ‘’V?' ‘""strated boards. 3i<. each. 

THB FS9RlrKPn?®A®^^J^ T »“'* Artventuro. With a llhiats. 

I jfaio Roniauce of M .slional.tnd. With a Illusls. by HumeNisukt. 

PrSi7ftJP^t®’® work iij GARDEN AND GREENSeuSE- 

iiM Ainaicur Gardmiers as to the Management ot the Flower, FrSt. 

HECROMANC£RS; -By--W.m*M Go..: 
TBfflOGHT,’ THE l-:Sn" ElSaa^ii-of 
9?! the DUCHESSE DBrGouvo'rnante'to 'tbe 

dJu!?»vo?dilbT«ua?S^^^^ ^^®*oRf»vuto Frouttepieew. Two Vols.,ginall 


Graham' “"“'“I 'nXKIu: A StOry By 

t cover. In. ^ ^ . 

GREERS AND ROMANS, THE LIFE "OP" THE d^rTiier^TYrnm 






_ CHA TTO & WINOUS^ 214, PICOAOILUY. it 

IJABBERTON (JOHN, BY. 

bo.il ils c'i’th Mmp.‘jiii (»ii. racb. 

l.»AyoU.._J COOWTRY LUCIi. ... 

HAIR, THE; its I'reatnicnt in itcfiUit, VVcakitc^, niul ~Trans- 

- - *i'*' fie'nwx «t Or.J.- Piucos. Croivn 8vo. I*. \ eloih, I*. «*l, 

hake^^ TifdtfATGdRi^^^^^ pwiss^ B?r”cr: irv777T«777r 

■EW 8YHB0L& | LBQEHDS OF THE MORROW. | THE SERPEMT FliRY. 

- - 1 HAIDEM E CSTR8Y. Sin^iU .110, cloth •^'ttra, Mi». 

HITL-SKETCHES of IRISlft"CKAgACtER. By“Mrar§rc; Hau.: 

witii aniudrouii lliusiratlnna 011 SU'ol atiri Wood bv Macmsk, Clt.»kHT,HAavsv,aad 
Grurcb Chuiksiiamk. Mtxliuin 8»o. c.uih esti.!. Tw. Otl* 

HALLlDAY“(ANDR.).--EVElfV-liAy PAPEBtS. "i^rsvo:basT^ir 
HANDWRITING, THE PHILOSOPHY OF. With 'ov7 idbPScwmilS 

Kxpuiiatory Text, by Don Ve.j.tx in.. r«t*l Rvu, cloth 

HANKY-PANKY : Easy Tnck5,’~White Magic, Slei,«;i>t bf Haiid. &c. 

Edited hy VV, If. ('rrmiir. tVith ano rilii«tiatinns. thrown Sw. cloth «*tre. 4W. HM . 

HARDYCLADY' DUFFUSL - PAUL “WVNTEN’S *SAClliFlC~£~^s; 
HARiyY“(THOMAS). - UNDER THE GREENWOOD JEEC " Hy 

Thomas Hakdit, Anthnr With PoiImU and ry ltlii>>ita«ions. Ciowo 8vo. 

* cloth extra, (td. ( pnxt Svo, iUii>.tr»tcd bo,*i<it, tie,: clotli limp. i}w. Hd. 

HARPER (CHARLES G.). WORKS BY: I^oinv Kvo, uloth extra, 16*. each. 
THE BRIGHTON ROAD. vVitii Photni>ra\'irf! FroniUpiuci* aiul cm IltusiiAdona. 
FROM PADDINGTON TO PENZANCE: The Kccm rd of a Sii:nmer1'r.iinp. ms Illi»t!i. 

HARWOODT-THE'T'ENTH earl;' liy jriitnwicK HAHvvofib. >bst 

8v.. illtisiraied boards, ‘d*. 

HAWEIS (MRS. H. R.). WORKS BY. Sqnari; Avo, cloth extra, ^6«. saolb 
THE ART OF BEAUTY, With Colomed l*rontiB|>i«<cu and or Illnsirations. 

THE ART OF DECORATION. With Cotoiiied frontispiece and 74 lllnatraliont. 
THE ART OF DRESS. Wiih 'stri>hisir>iiiiVn«. IvbtRvo, I *.4 cloth, t*. 6 d. 
CHAUCER FOR SCHOOLS. Ueniv Svo doth limp, *J*. 6il. 

CHAUCER FOR CHILDREN, sf lllusts, (S Cnl.inieci), Sin. 4*0, rl. otfri^S*. 6dU 

HAWOS (Rev. H.“R7,MrA;).' -AMERICAN HUMORISTS; Wamungton 

iRviHO, Oliver WhNitRLi. iiocMits, jAMhs Kusskm. Lowklc, Ahi'KWUC W/tRD, 
Mark Twain, and Krkt Haptf. Third fidiiion. tVciwn ijvr., rj^th extra, 6*. 

HAWLEY"SMABT.~-WltHOUT*tOVE"OR LICEN(:El A Novel." By 

Hawi.fv Sxf ant. Crown ;ivo, doih «'Xtrt, 6d. t |ic.'.t Kvo, illu^traticd boards, 6ii. 

HAWTHORNE.’—OUR" OLD "HOME.*"'By'N athaniki.’Iiawthornis. 

Annotated with Passages fioni the Author's NotO'book, and lllusttmed with )1 
Vol 


Photoiiravuros. Two vote..rrowii Svo. hticitrafn. sill top, tSe. 


HAWTHORNE (JULIAN). NOVELS BY. 

Crown Svo. cloth extra, SIn. 6d. kicU i post 8vo. Illustrated boards, 9 *. «RCh. 

OABTH. 1 ELLICE QUBBTUI. - ‘ ‘ 

WABTIAN 8TB0MB. 
fOBTUNE’SFOOL. 


I HOST. 


BEATRIX RANDOLPH. 

DAVID POINDEXTER. 

_ THE SPECTRE OF THE CAMEBA. 

Post 8 vb, 1 iiuatrate<¥ boards, 9 n. e.vh. 

■IBB CADOQNA. I JhOVR-OR A HAME. 

■R8. QAINBBOROUGH'S DtSVONDS. .Ft:Hp,dv«. iilu&uatt^ r/iver, 


SSiATH;-lIt 6AR0EH WltB,"AKB"WH4T' l~eKEWfHfiItt 

B y Faawo is tlBORr.R Hba th. C rown 8vo. cio tb riH edces. 6 *. 


m , 

ARIMA] 


DY. Post''vo.cfoihUmf^ii|*.6«L0«oii, 

BOCIAL PBESftUBB. 


AND THEIR HASTERB. | 

IVA N DE Bl ROBi A Nov*-l . Cr. 8\ o,~cl. as tra. It*. 6d . t prwt gv o,flltt ot, 

giNDERSON.’—AGATHA FA@E f A ‘Nover""iiy'"l«AAC HiNORmBoi; 

Cro wn hvQ. c loth extra. 3*. 6d. 

Hfiwrnr'A:r»WELi§‘D^ Crown hvo, cloth extra, 3*, 6d. eieh. 

RUJUB TAB JUfloLER. 8 lllusis. by Stakluv L. Wooo, PRASAitTATKtir Rl>., 6s« 

PO ROTHrB DOUBLE._ ^ '_ 

MBMI AN.—A Leading .QDY; H*nrv ilBRMAN. joint-AnthOf 

^dT^Tlie Bishops' fiiMo.'* Post Svo, Hiaslrsud bosrds, Oe*) cloth estrs, 64. • 



t% BOOKS PUBLISHED BY___ 

HEERICK*S (ROBERT) HESPERIDEST NOBLE NUMBERS, AND 

COMPLETE COLLECTED POElfSt With Mtiinnrial-Introdnction and Notes by tbs 
R«v. A. B. Grosart, U.l).;Stfrl Hortrajf, &c Thre e Vnifi.. crown 8vo, ei. Ms., ISs« 

HERTZKA.—FREELAND: A Soci^ Anticipation. By Dr. Theodor 

He«t£Ka. JTransJated by Arthpr HA.f sqm . Crow n 8vo, cloth extra, gs ._ 

HESSE-WARTEGO.-YUNIS': The'Iand and the People. By Chevalier 

Ernst v«n HKssR>WARrK(3r.._ With aa niu*itrations._Cr, 8vo, c loth eitra , ils* Mil* 

HiLL(HEADON). -ZAM'BRA THE DETECTIVE.' By He“adon‘HillT 

Post 9vn. illustratpd Imriis. cloth, ‘,1a. Oil. 




TREA80E-FEL0NY. Post 8vo,t|». | THE COHVOH AHCBSTOR. Cr.Svo, .*|b. 6d, 

HINDLEY (CHARLES). WORKS BV! 

TAVBBR AMBGDOTES AND SAYINGS: luclndiag Reminiscences connected with 

__(’.oHee Houses, Oubs. Ssc. With IllustrAlions. Crown Mvo, cloth, Ms. 6<l. 

_ THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A CHEAP JACK. Cr. 8vo. clotUx.^aii^ 6«l. 

HOEY.—T.HE LOVER’S CREED. By Mrs. CAs>nEL Hoey. Post 8vo, 2s. 

H0LLIN0SHEAD(JOHN).~NIAGARA SPRAY." Crown 8vo, is, 

HOLMES.-THE SCIENCE'OP VOICE" PRODUCTION ^ND' VOICE 

PRBBERYATIOH. Hy GnunoM Hot.MKs, M.l). Crown 8vo, Is. i cloth. Is. ttd. 

HOLMES’rpLiVER WENDELL), WORKS BY:- 

THE AUTOCRAT OP THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. Illustrated by 1. Gordon 
<*U ith liini) Otl«-~Anntlicr Kdition* noMt Svo cloth 

THKlioFESSOE m’th^^ 

,B”BARFABT-TABLE, IiiOru*\t»l. Post bvo, half-bound, Ms. 

HOOD’S (THOMAS) CHOICE WORKS, in ProseSnd“VeTserWlthL3fo 

*1.^*1*"'*^ Pwtr.'iit, and aoo llliistraiions. Crown 8vo cloth extra IM 

“““"IBA wuhasiitot,. C°'8.Si,SKd,a!; 
.NOWHERE Tb THE NORTH "POLE ! A 

o Tom Hood. With aj Illustrations by W.Brunton 

.L- Barnhs. Sunare bvo, cloth extra, gilt edges. «a. ^ i**u«ton 

HOOK’S (THB)D0he;> choicS HOMOROns~wnRTryfT;a;;.i?;ipa 

AdveiiUircs, lloiis Mots, PitiiH, and Hoaxes With J nf thj* AnRh/w 
niostr.itiung. Crown Sv^cloth Sill Vi! 6d. 

flOO>ER.-~tHE HOUSE OF RABY: A Novel*. By Mr7 'Gkorm 
Hooprk. Post«vo.illumr.»i«'d boardn. *Aa, ' 

HOTKras;-“>TWtXT LOVE'ANO WTY?'’' A~Mov«T~ Bv Tioh 'A 

NOBNE. OBION • An I'.pic Poem, Bv Richard PlHNf'ruT 

HUSGfiRPORD*'^ Edition. _Cn Bvo, cloth extra, Ta. * 

nUMubHrUnO (MRS.), Author of “ Mollv Bawn'~NfiVi?f"<jniV~ 

A MAIDEN* ALL FORLdRN*’"l"^iiii' ‘^•'•**<** *’ach. * 

MARYbE* gORLORN. j IN jf A MENTAL 8TBU00LB. 

LADY VBRNRR'fl *• ««*• each, 

u-uiffa V - H®RB?iHOUI|E TOTERY,_ 

Ac. * KdiM hy KOMUNn o}u^ ** ^ ClIIMNBY COKNBR, 

B0HT-(aRsALFSffiobvSr6y:~^ 


HTmasSaKS^sav'^^^^^ By vOi. ho«iuso». 




_CHATTO k WINDUS, ^14,* PICCADILLY.__ 13 

IK OEL OW (JEAJNJ.-tFATED to be FJREE* Post (|Wi iiiiisiratt'ii I'ds.i/Ji'** 
niDOOR PAU^^ESS. By’ONii ok’ lVtFk~ Crow'nS ao/ is.;I s. 6d» 
INNKEEPER’S HANDBOM (THE) ANlTIiCiNSlO VICTHALLES'S 

HAHUAL. By I. TKKvnK'DAVios. Crown 8va, Iw*; cloth, 1«. tfd. 

IRISH WIT AW HUMOORrSONGS 6 T, Colfected and EdiiSrUy 

__ A. PKKCEVAt. Graves. Po-jI svo, cloth luno,'At. __ __ 

JAMES.-A ROMANCE OF THE RUEEN’S HdUNDS, liy Charles 

_ Jaues, Post SvQ, picture cover. Im t cloth liiiiyi, Iw. Qd. ^ __ 

jA]lESON.~HY DEAD SELF. By William Jameson. Post livo, 

_illustrated Jraards,'An.; cloth, Mm. os* _ 

JAPP.-DRAfifATIC PICTURES. SONNETS.leriiyA. H. jXi p. LL.D. 

Crown 8vo, doth extrs, _ _ , _ 

XIYI HARRIETT). NOV^CS SYI post s'vo! illimrated torHs. il«. each. 

THE DARK COLLEEN. I THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. 

JEFFERIES (RICHARD), WORKS BY. Post Hvo, rioilk liuir.'MM. fSH. each. 
NATURE NEAR LONDON. | THE LIFE OF IKE FIELDS.) THE OPEN AIN. 

"** Also the Hanivuauk PAi-iiR KinTio>i, ciown 8vo, buckiam, rIU lop, Nm. each. 

THE EULOGY OF RICHARD'jEFFERIBS. By Waltkii Bemn*. Becvnd IWU 
tion With a Pbotoi;rai>h Portrait. Crown hvo, cloth eMta. um.__ __ __ _ 

JEMlN^S“(H; j.), WORKS BV. \ ' 

CURIOSITIES OP CRITICISM. Post Hvo, cloth Ihnp.‘1«. «a. 

LORD TENNYSON: A liuj};i.'u.hic.it Skdcli. Post hvo, li,; < loth, IM. Nil,_ 

Jerome. - STAGELAND. By Jeromk K. jEmt-vu. VVith 04 llluMm- 

ttons hy I. JiliKNAEi) l'.sH’tKii>OR. Square Svo, pfctiire con-r, ^ doth hnip, M«. ^ 

JEBROLD.-THE BARBER'S CHAIR; & THE HEDOjEHOG LETTEBS. 

Uv Ooi'iJUAS il'RKoiffi. p,i.i ■ft-i), piiiih“il on 1 ii'l piper anil lwli-hotiiMl,jJi^ . 

JERROLD (T0M)7W0ilKS BY. Fostavo. Im. each; doth limp, iM.llii.each. 

THE GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT, 

HOUSEHOLD HOHT1CULTOHB; _A Gossip about Flowers. Illoitratitd. 

OUR KITCHEN GARDEN: The Plants, and Mow we Cook rheui. {.r,»vo,ci.,YM.®«» 

JESS8.-SCEHES AND OCOUPATIGHS OF A COUNTRY LIFE. My 

F-owaro JK.S8K. Post a VO. doth limp. Mm... .... 

JONES (WILLIAM, F.S.A.), WORKS BY. Cr.ttvo.rl.estra.TM.IW. each. 
FINOER-RINO LORE: Histnriral, I.egonflary, and Ancfdotal. Wiih neaiiy 500 

llliistr-iiinns. Sirond lidition. Ri vised and F.nJar^rd. v,,..*.. 

CREDULITIES, FAST AND PRESENT. Indmliin; the boa and Scameti. Minerj 
** rdism.ius Wonl ari>l l.rlter Uivinatiori, J-:*<)ri.isin« and BlftMuiitol Alttnialt. 
Birds ica^'S. !..««■ k. he. With an Ktched Fiunt»sv.»;ce. 

CROWNS AND CORONATIONS: A History ol Hi ziltn. With too Illottrationt. _ 

lAMcnH'S (BEN) WORKS. “With Notus Criticji’. .nnd bxplanatory, 

* aiS a Il^israphiciiJ Memoir by WitUASi Gim okii. Bditeil by Cdotmi Conmino* 

HAM TillVds., crown Hvo. doth Mtra, (Im. r leb, . _ 

ihcppHtu: THE COMPLETE WORKS OF. d by Winstan. 

‘1“ A jVwA^aM •• The War-* o. the l«wa.« With 9. 

hhlstrSs and M..l>s.* Two V«ls..'dr,r.y 8^o. li..H-l«mnd. IMm. Ibl. , __ 

1/EMPT “i^ENCIL AND PALETTE : Chapter:: on Art and Artists. By 

« ftoBKRTKKUFT. Post NVI>. doth limp. Mm. ®<l. __ --- 

KERSHAW."-- COLONIAt PACTS" AND" PlCTIONS: Hnmgpos 

* sSidS^ Bv Mark Kfr.shaw. iniiNMaiedhtyydN. MM.rB»MhjJe,jW^ 

wysesi-dut BV TTHE MlSsrA' Novel. By AHTiioiTTtltvsEK. 

Crown 8vo, plrtnrocover. lM.t doilUimp, lM.tfd. _—..w.—.— 

‘(jTrK'Swia''"' 

»ailSSp^^^Vsnf>AllElIt*STrADE lIECBll;''Sr(i« to 0 «t llail 

gMQHt. L.R.C.P. Crown Svo, f m.i doth limp, t*. <W. 
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BOOKS PUBLIShBD BY 


KNIGHTS (THE) OP THE LION : A Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 

Edi«9d.wilh an ihtrodnction, by the MarqukssoI t^niiNK, K.T. Cr. ttvo . cL e «. 

T~AMB*S"' (OHARLES)' COMPLETE WORKS, in Prose and Verse, 

^ incfaidmic ” i’octi y for Children ” an<l “ Prince Dorus.” Edited, with Nctes and 

Introdnetioa, by R. H. Shi^i'iiskd. With Two Portraits and Pabsimile of a pags 
of the “ Essavon Rwist Pig.’’ Crown Svo, half-bonnd, 7 *. 64 * 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bootid, 9 a. 
LITTLE ESSAYS: Sketches and Characters hr Chaklrs Lamb, selected from bia 
Lettrrsbv I'KHcylMxzoKBALn, Post bvn, cloth Uiap, 9 n* 0 <l. 

THE DKAHATIC ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAMB. With introdnetion and Notes 
liy Huamukr iMattiikwk, and Steel-piate Portrait. Pcap. iivo, bLdid., 9 m. Oft. 

LANOuR.-CITATION'AND EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM SHAKS- 

PEARE. &c„ heiorc Sir Thomas Logy, touching DeGr-ate.i]ing, loth September, istia. 
To which is adcitd.A CONFERENCE OF HASTER EDMUND SPENSER with the 
Earl of Esses, touching tb« Stato of Ireland, 1593. By WavrEB Savace Lamdor. 
piMp. 8vOt half-Koxhiirehe, 9m. v<l* 

LANE.--THE THOUSAND'AND ONOIGHTS, commonly callt^d in 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. Translated from tlie 


Arabic, with Notes, by Euwaki> William Lank, llinstrated by many hundred 
EagraviiiKs from BCsigns by IIakvkv. Edited by Edwako Stanley Poole. With a 
Prehicn by Stanley I.ank~Pocilb. Three Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra. To. Gd.eacb. 


tARWOOD (JACOB). WORKS BY. 

THE STORY OF THE LONDON PAI 


PARKS. With IlIostB. Cr. Svo, cl, extra, !le. Od. 
ANECDOTES OF THE CLERGY. Post Svo, laid paper, half-bound, 9 a. 

I'ost 8vo, clulii liirip, 9 e. Oil. each. 

FORENSIC ANECDOTES. I THEATRICAL ANECDOTES. 

LEHMANN (R. a) WORKS BY. PostiSvo, pict. cover, Ah. ca.; cloth, ]B.Od. ca. 
HARRY FLUDYBR AT CAMBRIDGE. 

CONVERSATIONAL HINTS FOR YOUNG SHOOTERS; A Guidi* to Polite Talk. 

LEIGH 




post dvn, illustrated boards, 9 e. each. 

UNDER WHICH LORDS 


), WORKS BY. 

CAROLS OF COCKAYNE. Piinted on liand-roade paper, bound in buckram, Gw. 

_ JBUX D’ES PBIT . Edited bj^dKimy S. Lkioh. Post bvo, plotu limp, 9m, Od. 

LEYS (JOHN)."-THE LINDSAYS l A Romance. Po.st 8vo, iilust. bds.,'2s. 

liNTON (E: LYNN), WORKS BY.~ Post Vvo, cloth limp, Od. each. 

WITCH STORIES. _ _ I OURSELVES: Essays on Women. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, :iM.~Od, eacii'; 

PATRICIA KEMBALL. | IOHE. 

NTOHEMENT of lean DUNDAS. *‘MY LOVEr I SOWING THE WIND, 
THE WORLD WELL LOST. PASTON CAREW. Millionaire & Miaer. 

Po‘dHvn, illustraU-ilboairlK. liM. each. 

THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. | WITH A SILKEN THREAD. 

THE ONE TOO MANY. Cr own S vo. cloth. 9 h. Od. \ Shortly, 

FREE 8 H 00 T 1 NQ: Estracislioii'”woi'k8 oi Mrsn/iNTOK. Post fivo, cloth, 9 a. Od. 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL' WORKS. With numerous lilustratioua 

Wooil. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7«. <W.___ 

LuCY.—GIDEON FLEYCE: A NoveC iBy ffENRY \V, ITocv, ’ Crown 

. *’**''?: •*’*• Rvo, tlUiMtated board't, 9m. 

MACALFINE (AVERY)7 novels'BV f^ 

cioThSiir?.Va. 

^ llhists, by W. J. Hknnkssy. Crown Svo, doth extra, 6a« 

VACCCfLL (KOOH): N0VELS"BY.- 

PACKET, Post Svo, Illustrated boards. 9 e. 

IP?®?- W HITL OCB. Crown Svo. cloth extra. On. 


tacwiSECc^flu AKER cousisgTrkssr 

. •*'** illustrated 

V ACCEEdm. -■PASTIKES “JansrPCAYEI 

JBY Robbbt Vt AroaaiKiR. Post Svo. cloth lin..,, 

ONDERTONES ; or, Music at'Twiilght.' 

«w. cloth ex tra. On.* _ ^ 

" n ManaRement”: indnclmg full 

VuwUous, By r, C Uar^'OKTU. 10 lllustrailoiia, Cr.Avo, te.} dotbi i«* Od« 


Dy Agnes Macdonell. 
b oards, aa ,__ 

ANIT FLAYERS: Not^ on Popular 

Post Svo. cloth limp, 9 *. Od. 





OHATTO & WIN DUS, fll4, PICCADILLY. 


IS 


McCarthy (justin, m.p.). works by. 

A HISTORY OP OUR OWM TIMES, fiom tlie Accession of Queen ViciQtfil to tht 
Oeneni Election ot i8tto. Four Vole, demy Dvo.clotli extr«, l*A», ench.-'Alio 
a Popular Editiosi. in Four Vols., crown Svo, ciotii extra, ttw. Mcb.—And a 
luBiLEK EniTioM, With All Apiandix ofKvenis totlwcodoi iSbtS. in Two Vol»., 
lars'e crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7»*. till. fHchi 
A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. One VoL,crown 8vo. doth extra, 6«. 

—AKo a CiiK\e l'<iPur.AR Rut i tOK. ooxt8vo, cloth Uiup, :8 m. Ud. 

A HISTORY OF THE FOUR QEOROBS. Four Vo!s. iltiiny hvo. cloth extra, 
19 m. each. ^ fVola. I. & II. pr«<ty, 

Cr. 8 vo, cJ, extra. Urn, fid, each: imst iivo,'iliiibt. bit*.. 'jlsiL each: rl. limp,9H.lid.«taLh. 
THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. MISSMIBANTHROFE. 

MY ENEMY'S DAUOHTER. DONNA OUlXOTE. 

A FAIR SAXON. THE MET OF A SEASON. 

LINLEY ROCHFORD. MAID OF ATHENS. 

DEAR LADY DISDAIN. CAMtOLA: AGitl with a Foitono. 

t’njwn Pvo, cloth extra, SI*. Od. earti. 

THE DICTATOR. ! MED DIAMONDS. 

“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE.'* Ity lusni .MiCartuv, M.P.,iUid Mra.CAM»RLL* 
_homlli hiiiUon. rtown Kvo.rh.th'exii a, ftw. _ 

MeCARTHY” (JUSTIN H.“), WORKS BY. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. l (..)r V..K, Hv i, I'i*. each. rVol^. I. A H. rWv. 
AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OP IRELAND. C'luwn hvo, !«,; doth. I«.«td. 
IRELAND SINCE THE UNION : In .)i lli-toiv OownSvu,cloth, fie. 

HAFIZ IN LONDON: Poc:u-v.~ .'tanli b\oV) <'oiti. .T*. Ud. 

HARLEQUIN/. 0£: J’ 0 '"'n. Sim.iM 4 H', J ipiJ'-csc v.liiixi, e»M. 

OUR SENSATION NOVEL, !■«.: oothllinp, |e.U4» 

DOOM! Alt Atiuiitic i.j.i'vwli*. Kv-}, p-i t'.irr c O'.ei, 1 m. 

DOLLY : A Skctrh. Lii/Wii iivn, ].ii mre rnicr, |m.; r!<'ih liiiiu, l«. ftd« 

LILY LASS; A Ktun-inff-, Tiuivii pi.-t m-ruv^r, 1 m, ; i.lclii ll'iip, le.Ud. 
THE THOUSAND AND ONE DAYS: Pi:isi..n Tr,U^, VViih s I’hotu^ravurea fay 
SlASM.v L. Wo«i\ T wo Vol'i., ciown Mvn, luHdiiiiin'l, I^h. _ ^ 


MACDONALD (GEORGE. LL.D.), WORKS BY. 

WORKS OF FANCY AND IMAOINATIOH. Tin extia.gilt nines. In cloth 

(Mm-, tAlM. Gi till' V.'Im, tLMV l>i> hail MM’-irali-ly, iuj'ioliti' U., at 9e. fid. each, 
Vi'l. 1. Wnms A’fln Wirit.'i T. -I’liK i.iir. 

,, If. Tin; Jiisi iiiK — I'lif Gii' fM, WoMi np SnnNKTi.-Oar.AH Sf>Nna. 

„ 111, Vimi.in .shni.s--'«i>n<;‘- ok riiK Pav*: and NuiHi.l-'A Umok pa'DNaAMa.<» 

Rii.VDsinc ihiKMS.-'-Poi'MS POR ('■HILDKKH, 

„ IV. PAKA?ti-Ks.-'l!Ai.LAti‘i.>—S cutch So.Na!i. 

„ V, & VI. PiiANiASTits: A Faerie RotriHOCO, f Vol. VII, Ti»# Poxtknt, 
„V1II, T*ik l.toHr pRiNCKss,—T h« Oiamt’s Hkabt.—Shadows, 

„ IX, Ckm«s Pdj'pocks,--Thb Kby.—.‘I in*. CaRAsovn.—L ittlk Payli'Siit 

„ X, Thk Chwpl Paivtkk.—Tup Wow o' Kivvk.r.—Thk CaaTUt.—T iik BrukkH 
Swouii.*'.—TiiB Gear Wolp.—U wccic Coiinei ius. 

POETICAL WORKS OF OEOHOB HACDONllLbT Collected and arranited fay tha 
Author. 3 vols., eitiwn «vo. hnrkrain, 19 m. 

A THREEFOLD CORO. Edited l>y Glokok MacDomald. Pogt 8 to, cloth, 0«* 
HEATHER AND SNOW: Alfovct. 'Cruwii »'.o, cloth extra, lie. Ud, 
PRANTASTESi A Faerie Koiuanco, A New Ediiion. Wjlh aj Itlustraliom by J. 
Ueil. (Trown Syo, clot'i extra :Im. Ud« _ 

MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY (THE) OF ILLUSTRIOUS UTEB- 

ARY CHARACTERS: AS PORTRAITS; with M^tidqiis — DJot;r»i>»icai, .Cntwal, 
HibIioi:ra(»iii<'ui. and Anecd',tai- -)i-*n,traitve of the Literature of the lortonf iialfw 
theP»e.**eot CBnp'ry, fa*. Wit.f.taif H.A, Oown iivr,. nWh extra, Tm. fid. 

MACQUtft'D (MRS.’r W6rKS BVr Square hvo, chdlt oxtra. Fm, <M. xaUl. 
IN THE ARD1SHNE& With ^ UiiiatratlonH liy Thomas K MM'Ohotn 
PICTURES AND LBQ^DB FROM NORMANDY AND BRITTANY. U inostnuidna. 
THROUGH MOfllUllfiy. With us Ulmtratlons fay T, R, Mactjuo'io. and « 
THROUGH BRn^MYt With iilriAtrfttioni by T. K. MAcqvfaio, and a Map. 
IBOUT YORKSHIRE, Wttu oy ii(B»v«uuiti by T. K. MAcguoto. Sqtutfa 8v«, 

cloth extra, tte. -... — .., — . — 

Po£t Svo, PI'jRtrated boarde, 3a. fadi, 

TH E EV I L E YE, and ot her Star hw . | LOST ROS E,._ 

MAGICIAN'S OWN BOOK, THE; P^ormanofs wUli Eggs, Haw, Ac, 

' limited by W. H. aw tlin:.tr 4 Dc«s. Crown Hyp, cictfa extra, 4«« HdU 





BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


f«_ 

ilAOlfA CHARTA: An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the'Britlsh 

MtiMiim. 3 Icet fay afset, with^rms a nd Seals emblatoned ia Gold and Cotours, 

MALLOCK (W' H.')r~W0RRS BY. 

TUB HEW REPUBLIC. I'ost Hvo, picture cover, 9 m. $ cloth limp, 9 m. Od. 

THE REW PAULEVIROIMIX! Posltiviam oa an Island. Post ^o,cloth. 9 a. 0 dU 
POEM8. Sina 114to, mrchinenU Hm. 

IS LIFE WORTH LIVING7 Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6n. 

1 ROMANCE OP THE NINETEENTH OBNTUBY. Crown 8vo, doth. Os.t post 8Vo. 
_illustraied boards, 9 m. 

MALWRY’S' (SIR THOMAS) MORT D*ARTHUR: The Stories of 

Kins Arthur and of the Kui^lits of the Round Table. (A Selection.) Edited by B. 
Monk.omkkik Hankinq. Post Hvo, cloth limp, 9m. ' 

MARK TWAIN, WORKS BY,‘"crow;7v^m^;7a“ore^^^ 

THE CHOICE WORKS OP HARK TWAIN. Revised an<f Corrected throughout 
Wdh r,i(c,i*o! trait,Hmi numfirons Illiistrulioni. ^ 

Crown Hvo, clotli i slrafillusti Atfid). 7 m. lidl oacli': liost «vo. illust. hoarHA 



A%IAMP®Jlffi®^ With 1,1 liliistraiionr 

I pauper. With 150 Illustrations. 

illSSISBlPPI. With 30 fj Illustrations, 

J*”™*^*^ OP huckleberry ^INN. With t?; musts, by E. W KRMMLa 
* TMKE* H TH8 COUBT OF KIHG AaiHCB^WIIh 

THE SI0LB8 WHITE ELEM^BBTr^^t ^mIkVwbUI'B SKETCBBE. 

?" JML'bSv-«“• a»*«. •«. 

_ D/BkANBE* MATTH-Ewi: 

Leohabd Mubick. 

MmcANlioSTANtf'irtM-rK"-'^^ _ 

,c” aJd L a?m^^ wwW GraodoT^ 

B»«.. F. f «a.«. 







)f WORKS BY« Pwt 8ve, l** each; clotbi la* IMicach. 
tYWEWS OF THE OKIE* With DirecliOM for Diet, SoapSt Batht, Acb 
HE BATH IE DISEASES OF THE SKIE. . 

HE LAWS OF LIFB^ AND THEIS RELATION TO DISEASES Of THI 

'SF. 
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TO (^.):::WAS SHE GOOD OR BAD? Cr. Svo.ls.; doth, ts.6d. 
TFORD (BiERTRAH), NOVELS BY^ Crown 8 VO, cioth extra, 3e. 04. each, 

THE OUN-RUENER: A Koniance of jSuInland. With Frontispiece by S. L.W 000 , 

' THE LUCK OF OERARD RIDGELEY. Wich a Prontixpieee by STANtar L. Wood. 

THE KINO'S ASSEGAI. With file full-uaee Illusttationt. 

' REESHAW FANNING'S QUEST. Wttli Frniitispioco by S. I,. Wood. rS*nrt/y, 

iOLESWORTH (MRS.). NOVELS'BY.” 

, HATHGRCOURT RECTORY. Post &vo, illiistraled boards. i|a. 

THATJIIRL IN BLACK. Crown 8vo,c{ntl^l«.Od. 

MOORE (THOMAS), WORKS BY. . 

THE EPICUREAN; and ALCIPHRON. Post 8ro. h.)ll boiiful.'Jn. 

PROSE AND VERSE. With Supprf'ssed ironi iho Mkvoiri or Loan 

Bvkiim. Efiitrd by R. II. fiiiKPHKRO, With Poili.iit. Ci 8vo, rl. px., T*. Od. 

MliDDOCK (Ji E.), STORIES BY... 

STORIES WEIRD AND WONDERFUL. PoMHvo.illuMftinar«lH,t|a.t rlo(h,'Je.6d. 
THE DEAD HAN'S SECRET; or, The ValUy of tiohl. With ^rolltih|•jl'l:a by 
F. Darnako. Crown t<vo cloth r-xtra, Om. i post 8v<}, i)liislratt:il boards, Ela. 
FROM THE BOSOM OF THE DEEP. P.^1 iivo.Ulcstiai(>it boaidx.'Aa. 

MAID MARIAN AND ROBIN HOOD: A Koinajiceof Old Sherwood Forest. With 
13 Illnsirniioiis by STANr.F.v L. Woop. Crown Mvn, clotli extra, Ha, Md. _ 

MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE).' NOVELS BY. . 

Crown 8vn. cloth extra. Ha. <ld. each: post Hvo, iiimtrated boards, ila. each. 

A LIFE'S ATONEMEET. WAY OF THE WORLD BY THE GATE OF THE SKA. 

JOSEPH’S COAT. A MODEL PATHER. A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE. 

COALS OF FIRE. OLD BLAZER’S HERO., FIRST PERSON SINOUUR. 

VAL STRANGE. | HEARTS. CVNIO FORTUNE. I BOB MABTIM'S LITTLB 

Crown Svo, cloth exira.'Jla, Od« rarh. lOIRL. 

TIME'S REVENGES. ) A WASTED GRIME. | IN DIRBBT PBBIL, {SharUy, 
THE MAKING OF A NOVELIST i An Experiment in Autobiography. With a 
Collotype Portrait and ViiwRtie. Crown 8vo, Irish ilnen, Oa. ^ 

MURRAY (DV CHRISTIEr& HENRY HERMAN. WORKSIbY. 

Crown Hvo, rioth extra, Ha. Od. c.-tch { i»>st bvo, illiistiated boards tla. each. 
ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. | PAUL JMBS'S ALlA^^i THEJISHOW BIBU. 

MURRAY (HENRY), NOVELS BY. Post Avo, llltixt. bds.. *fti.ea.{ cl., Ha.ftd.ea. 

A O AME OF BLUFF.,_ A 80N0 OF SIXPENCE . _ 

ISIEWBOLT.—TAKEN FROM THE ENEMY. By Henry Nbwbolt, 

Fc.ip. 8vo, doth br^ds, la. Od. _ _ 

NISBETlHUME), BOOKS Bti; 

“BAIL UPl” Crown 8vn, doth extra, 3a.4ld. | post Svo, illnxtrated boards, ilsb 
DR. BERNARD ST. VINCENT. J'_o<>t Svo, illiiiitr,itcd boanU. Ha. 

LESSONS IN ART. With as llluftirationsr'Crown 8vo,doth extra, 41a. 64. 
WHERE ART BEGINS. With ayjlluxt^ Square Hvo, clo_th extra, Fa.04. 

NORRIST^S^ANN’^ a Novel. By W E.NoRaj g. C f.gvn. 3 ii.04.fS* ort/i>I 

0 *HANLON (ALICE), NOV^'BY. Poxt Svo, iilustratod boardtt Hn. caoh. 
THE UNF0BE8EBM. I CHANCE T OR FATE? 

OHKET (GEORGES). KdVElLSr'BV. Post Svo, lUutrat^ teacds, He. eadk 
DOCTOR RAMEAU. | _A LAST LOV%_ 

A TWIRD OIPT . Cro^ f picture boardt. ge. 

C^IPRAKT (MRS.). K0VB1LS'~BY. Pswt Svo. lUnstrated boaidt. Ha* tMCh* 
TTO PRIMROSE PXTH. I WUITBLADUB. 

the GREATEST HEIRESS IR ElOLAlD. __ 

d^REILtr (HARRINGTONL-LIFB 

DIAHS: Futy Years on the Trait ico lllnsta. by P. FesnnNy. Croatn Hvo. 3 d. 4Mv 

O’aBtttyiS®.i-f8®iil?S'f®W0»ES.' Ksi'Svo:WwtWi; 2i. 
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PWARCH’S' UTES~Ori£tBSTffl60S'S®»rTSfSE^^ 

0^Plutarch by J. and Wm. Lanoiiornis.. Portraits. Two Vn]it.,d«niy 8vo,il>*,6d. 

WirsrjiEDGAR ALLAN) CHOICE W0RKS,lin PoStfy." fotf^ 

- PoitraiWanii Kacsiudl*#. Cr 8vo.cloth. Vo. 4 d« 

rRE JIYSTERT OIMIARIB ROGEt, &e. Post 8vo. lllostrated boards, tio. 

Pwe;s POCTiCAL Works.;; VosrsvoiVioith n~mp: 

PBAED (WRg. CAM^BELL). NOVELS"by. Post Kvo, lllnst. Ms., tl«. 

fUE BOMANGE OF A STATION.^, I «HB BOtiL OF COUHTBBS ADBIAR. 

(rrnwii SvordiUliniiklfUI. **a'*h. 

OUTLAW AND LAWMAKER. | GHKISTIMA GRARD. rS^ort/y. 

PIUCE (E. C,),' NOVELS BY. ... " "" 

Crown Svi>, cloth etti.n, .*{«. ltd. e-nch; post Bvo, illuAtratM boards. t|«. each. 
VALENTINA. | THE FOREIGNERS. _ | HRS. LANCASTER’S RIVAL. 

GERALD. Post8vci^ li'hinls, *Am, 

raNCEsOLG A.~R ADNA. tiy PrircfSA 6i.c.a. Crown SvOtCloth estra. H*. 
fROC*fOR (RICHARD A., B.A".), Works”BY.".. 

FLOWERS OF THE SKY. Wnti 35 IHusts. Siitali rrownSvo, cloth extra, 9 *. Hd. 
EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star Maps lor livery Niittu in the Year. Cr. Vv<l G*. 
FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUD 1 E& Crown Hvo, cloth extra, lla. 

SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM* With 13 Sttvl Piatr>s. lieiuy avu.cIoUi ex., 10 a. 6d. 
MYSTERIES OP TIME AND SPACE. With lUusiriitioiia. ('r. 8v», cloth extra, Ha. 
TRS UNIVERSE OF SUNS. Witit nniiK-roua IlMiMiations. Cr. Hvo. cloih tix.. Oa. 
WAGES AND WANTS OF SCIENCE WORKERS. Crown »vo, la. lid. 

PRYCE.-MISS MAXWELL’S AFFJECTIONS/'-Hy Kiciiamu pKYtTE. 

h'rontiaphtoe by Hal Cr. 8vn, cl., }|a.jSd. ^ pnr-t Avo, ilhiM. boards.iOa. 

PAftBOSSON." POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By J.'BAMiu«,HrN;r.aufeaJt> 

of the in.'ititule of rranee. With nninerons Hirsts. Crown 8vo, rloth exli a, Ta. lid. 

RANDOLPH.'"AUNT ABIGAIL DYKES: A Nov«l.' By' U..Coionel 

Gkokox Kanuolvh. C.S.A. Crown Hvo, cloth extra. Ta. Gd. 

READE (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. . 

Crown ^vo. •'loth exitu, illuMt atcil. ita. Gd. each ; post 8vo. fllust. Ms., Ha. eadh, 
PEG WOFFINGTON. Illiistr.nted by S. !.» Filiaks, K.A.—.M^oa Pockrt Eoitjon. 
set in New Type, in Elaevir fiiyl'!, feep. tivo, b.xiMr<ailier, 4 a. Gd.— And a Cheap 
Popular Ivoition of Pko Woki-isotoh and Citni^tiK JutiNa cu.^r:, the two 
Stories tit t>iie Vnliinie, ruo<lium ttvo. Gd«t dnih, la. 

CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. llluMraied by William Small.-^ ANn a Pockkt Soition, 
set ill New Tvtif', in Hlxrvir stvle. fr.tp. rtvo, h.ilMeathrr, 4 a. lid. 

IT IB NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. ribiMraieii bvC. j. Pinwiuui..—A lso a Cheap 

I’rieiiLAK I’V'irlos. lorduijn hvn, poiti.tit e.iver, lid, t doth. la. 

COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUM SMOOTH. IlIaRt. Hatsn Patrraoii. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 6F A THIEF, Aa lilu'<ir»ted by Matt Strrtch. 
LOVE ME LITTLE. LOVE MB LONG* lUuMrated by M. Ellkm Edwakos. 

THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. Hlusts. by Sir John CliLaKRT. K.A., and C. Kernr. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, llloattalfd by CnaaLRa KjcEita.—Ahu a 
Cheap Popular Kdttion, mediunt Mvo, Gd. { cluth, la. 

HARO CASH. Ilinstraicd by F. W. I^awson. 

GRIFFITH OAURT. lllubtraied by S. L. Fili/CS, R.A., and William Shalu 
FOUL PLAY. lilnstnitrd by Gsoeoe Du Mauribr. 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE, lllnstratcil by Rohriit Haknrs. 

A TERRIBLE TEMnATIOM. lltustrated by Kuwaku HturiExaud A. W.Cooprr. 
A SIHPLBTON. Ilhittrated by Katb CkAt'PUKO. 

THE WANDERING HEIR. Illost. by H. pATKasna. S. L. Fildra, C. GRttM, Ae. 

A WOMAN-HATER, liiujdrated by TuomasCouldrrv. 

BIHGLEHEART and DOURLEFACE. Illuatraied by P. MarNAV. 

GOOD STORIES OP MEN AND OTHER ANIMALS. Illust. by B.A.Anxv, Aft, 
THE JILT, anti ether stories. Illustrated by Joskph Nash. 

A PERILOUS SECRET. Illnstrated by Paair. RARNAxri, 

READIANA. With a SteebplaM Portrait hf Cnarlxs Khaoc. 

> BIBLE CHARAOTESSt Studies David. Paul. Ac. Pcap, Bvo, leatherMtt, tft* 
ZHS_Ct^lSTBR AND THE HEARTH. With an^lntroduocloa by Wa/.tkrI piitANT. 


t of Cnarlxs Khaor. 
id. Paul. Ac. Pcap, Bvo, leatherMti 
Witb an Introditocroa by Wa/.tkr ; 

* _e-R.. W_ _v . .. _*i- w .. A as 


ilHANt. 


lELBOnONB FROM THE WORRS OI^ CHARLES READR, Crofw Av9,«rtm |^. 

trnlt. biioltrAin, Ga. ; post cloth litno, 4a. Gd. 

VES.—BARBARA DERIHS." By Auiun' Kives,‘ Aikhot^qf « 
guicb or tbo Dead7 *' Crown 8vo, doth extra, Ha. Gd. t postSvo.iJhtxL Mtn Bti* < 





BOOKS PUBLISHED. BY 


THE PSIHCE OF WALES'S C*RDBH PABTI._ | !■»»«» 

Post 8 vo. iiiusint^ boaitls, iiwt 

THE UHIHHABITED HOUSE. HEf MOTHER’S DABUIO. 

MYSTERY IN PALACE OAROBNS. ^HE HUN’S CURSE. 

FAIRY WATB^_*5*'® TALES. __ 

finrMIKTACPRED), WORKS bV. 'sqnare avo. doth gilt, r*. tfiL each,. 

OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. With m Illustrutions. 

RAMBLES ROUND ETON AND HARROW. With 30 lllus^tions. 

AB OU T ENO LANP WITH DIC KEN S . Wit h 58 lUuds. by C.A. Vamperh oof, A< ., 

ISOliKSOORUSOE. By Danibl Defoe. (Major’s Edition.) With 
37 Illustrations by Gkorok Cruixshahr. Post 8 vo, half-bound, 3<|U __ 

ftdBTsWTprwr); NOVELS by: 

WOMEN ARE STRANGE* Post 8 vo, illustrate$d boards, !|m. ...» 

THB_HAHDS OF JUSTICE. Cr. 8 vo, cloth Jin. 61 I. rp^t 8 vo.illuat. bda.,g». 

ROBiNSWIPiTlL), WORKS'BY. Crown Rvo, cloth extra, On. ea^ 

THE POETS’ BIRDS. I THE POETS' BEASTS. 

THE POETS ANO NATURE t BEPTILES, FISHES, AND INSECTS.^_ 

BdCHErolJCAOLD*S MAXIMS ABD MdRAOEFLECTlONS. With 

Notos, and an Intradn^ry Essay by Sai nts-Ukov f.. Post 8 vo, cloth limp, iJa. 

RdtL 6F IBATTLE Abbey, the : a List of the principal Warriors 

who cam e from Normandy with William the Conqueror. Handsomely printed, On. 

fidllFLEY (HONTTIUGH); WORKS bV. PoVrsw. cioTh.V*. Oil. ‘ 

PUNIANAt RIDDLES AND JOKES. With numerous lllustmtiuna. 

MORE PUN1ARA. Protusr ly Illnstrated. 

BtlNdlMAK (JAMES). STORIES BY." "Postgvo. brt 3 .T‘jV.ea.Vcl.. ‘A».Oil.ea. 
SKIPPERS AND SHELLBACKS. QRACE BALMAIQN'S SWEETHEART. 
SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS. 

RUSSELL (W. CLARK), BOOKS AND NOVELS‘BYl 

Cr. 8 va, cloth extra, O*. rach; post 8 vo, illust. boards. ‘Am. each; cloth limp, On. Od. ea. 

ROUND THE CALLBY-FIRE. A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. 

IN THE MIDDLE WATCH. MYSTERY OF THE »OCEAN STAR." 

A VOYAGE TO THE CAPE._THE ROMANCE OF JENNY HABLOWM. 

Cr. 8 vo, cl. extra, :|m. HA. ea.; post 8 vo, illust. boards,' ‘in. ca.; cloth limp, Un. Od. ea. 
AM OCEAN TRAGEDY. I MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. 

ALONE ON AJWipE WIDE SEA. 

iiiu^t. boards, tin.; cloth Hmp, iln. Od. 

The good ship "MOHOCK.** two VoIs., cr. Hvo, cloth, 10*. net, fShortly. 

RUSSELL (DORAl.-A COUNTRY SWEETHEART." 'riiree Vols.,' 

crown Hvo, I Gi*. net. 

SAINT AtIBYN (ADtSOoVllS 8^7 

a wimTau/Xb 2"** ; lx's! 8 fo, fllnst boards, 3a. each. 

AFBLLOW OFT^inTY. MotebyOuvgR Wkndkm, ITolmks and Proiitispleca, 

THE JUNIOR DEAN._^|_ THE MASTER OF BT. BENEDICT'S. 

___ Fran. 8 vo, r loth"boaf«is.' I ■.'Od. each 

THE OLD MAID'S SWEETHEART._j_MODEST LITTLE BA***. 

•M arm muiw fl<i. Od. each. 

OWN MASTER. 1 IN THE FACE OF THE WORLD. TSluvtly, 

Sala (G^A.).- GASUGHT ,^P daylight. Pa*;t Svo, boards, ^S. 
SANSON.-SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUWNERS'rMemoifs 

_ *0 Crown Svo, cloth extra, »i«. Od. 

SAUNDeSs (JOHR), NOVELOy:- 

I THE TWO DREAMERS, 

A.. 5.?y*** TO^THB WHEEL. Crown Hvo. clotn extra, Os. Od* 

Saunders (Katnabine)," novels by.-- 


THE HIGH MILLS. 
i9*5Jl*l‘*XWBATHBR. 


SALVAaS. 

__ JBBBARTIAM. 

Post Svo, fllnstrated Isoarda, 3 b« 


m nwAltai «Vir«***.^***“ 

vIOEOM 8 ROOK. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 3 a. Od. 
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SCOTLAND YARD, Past and Present : Kxperiences of 37 Years. By 

_Ex-CI»lcf-InaiHJCtor (:AVANAr.ii,_ Post 8vo, illtitiratod Imunia, 9m,; *i*. 44. 

SECRET bUTf THE: One Thousand Tricks with Cards; with Enter- 
‘“pjpu Experiments in Drawins-rooin or »White Magic." By W, M. Cusmbs. 
With 300 lllustratioDS. Crown gvo, cloth extra, 4»« IMI, 

SSfUlN (L. GX WORKT by: 

TUB COUNTRY OF THE PASSION PLAY (OBERAHUERQAU) and tbeHighlaai)* 

Bavaria, with Map and 3? II!ii4tr.iiions, Crown rtvo, cloth extra. :t«. (M. 
W ALKS IN AL0IER8. with a Maps .-ind i6 llliists. Ciown 8va Cloth extra, 4», 

SENIOR (WM.);--BY'STREAM AND 'SEAr^Vosrbvo. cjorh; 2s^^^ 
SERGEANT(A.).~DR. ENDICOTT^ EXPERIMENT: a vnlJ.nOsrnef. 
SHAKESPEARE FOR CHILDREN: LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKE* 

^ SPE ARB. Wi th roioareri and p’lain, by ).^ovk Suitii. Cr. ato. ilo* 4kl> 

SHARR-CHILDREN of'TO-MORROW : A Novel."* By 'wIluam 

Sharp. _Crown 8vjo, cloth extra, 4^ _ _ __ _ _ 

SHELLEY-'-THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE OF 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Kdiictl, Prefaccil, and Annotated by K. IlKRHg 
Shkpherd. Five Vols., crown Svo, cloth boards, He. 44. e:icb. 

POETICAL WORKS, in Three Vols.: 

VoL 1 . liiimduetinn by the Udiior; rvoiiiipifiiw Fraf'mentsof Maniaret Nliholyon; Shcneyt Com* 
tti*niei:iire with Stoihitale; 1 lie U'.iiiderin',' Ii>w; (Junm M^h, wiili iho AlaUiar. 

and otLer Poring. KumiIiiuI and Krteii. l*r*iini>rhi*Ub I'nlKiiitult A*i»iiaiv, Art, 

Vol. II. Lsun ami Cyihiia; the Ci*tiii. Inluiiaiul Meililabi; Sweliiuot the Tyieiui ih* WtlLh ol 
l<pip,y*.hl'linn' 111 II I,. 

Vol III. l*n^tlllM.v i^'ips: 'llie Mes,,uw of Aii.‘ioliy:Siii| other Mi'i-i. 

PROBE WORKS, iit Two Vok ; 

Vol. I. llu> I'wii KixiiameKof /.idtoirlaurt St, Irvyne; IhoDulilliiaml Alulow rjin|>lilals t A RoIuM' 
liiin ui I>f i>.ni. I.rll,‘i\iii I • li;h Muiit. ^ml wone Min.,) Wiiiinw end l■r.t)rnlalll,. 

VuL II. The F.<M}«*. T ellars from Aliriia<t; l>.insl ilioii'.and l*rA);iiienl*i, l>y Hn, hlll'Li.>V. 

Al'iifi 4 llili|i4iKi.i|iliv -il .Stirlli y. 4ril jn lltilox 41I tRp Prnw IVuiL,. 

SHERARD (R. H.). — ROGl^S : A Nimd, Ctowngvo, la.* cloih, i*. 44. 
SHERIDAN (GENERAL). ~ PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL 

P.H.SHERIDAN. With Portraitsand Facsimiles. Two Vols,.demv8vO|cloth,tlSa. 

SHERIDAN’S (RICHARD BRINSLEY) COMPLETE WORKS, 'with 

Lite and Anecdotes, Including his Uraiuatie Wriitnaa, Ins Works in Froae aad 
Paetrv.Tian^lations. Speeclies and Toke*. to llliists, Cr.Hvo, bf.•bound, Tn. 44. 
THE RIVALS, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, and other Fla>s. Po.nt Bvo.piinted 
on laid paper and liall Imiind. Ma. 

IHBRIDAN'S COMEDIES: THE RIVALS and THE SCHOOL FOR SCAMOAL. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Nolet to each Flay, and a iltoitraphtcal Sketch, by 
BaAMnRKMaTTHRws. With Illustrations. Demy Svo. hnlf'parchment. 14a* 44, 

SIDNEY’S (SIR PHILIP) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, incluiU 

Ing all those in “Arcadia." With Pnrirait, Memoiiat-lntroduction, Noiea, Ac. by the 
Rev. A.B. Grosart, D.D. Throe Vols., crown Svo, cloth bnarda, IMn. 

^GNBOARDS: Their History. With Anecdotes of Famons Taverns 
and Remarkable Charactcis. by Iacoh Larwood and John Camdkn UMTTkN 
\Vitb Colouied FroitiUpieee and 44 liiusirations. Crown Rvo, cloth extra. Fa. 44. 


STMS (GEO. R.), WORKS BY* PostSvo. illusi. bdi..4M,ra, cl. limp, tie. 44.«a. 
BOOUBS AMD VAGABONDS. ■ MARY JANE MARRIED. 

THE BINO O' BELLS. TALES OF TO DAY. 

MARY JANE'S MEMOIRS, DRAMAS OF LIFE. With So IliiMiraUent. 

TINKLBVOFS CRIME. _Wilh s FrOntiipi^bv IWUnRioc^^RKippiiNHAesH, 


SEPH: ACireii»8tory,iii.. 

memoirs op a landlady. 


MY TWO WIVES. 

SCENES PROM THB SHOW. [Siortr,. 


la 


Crown Ivo, ntetiirr rover, la. >‘a<,li: rU.ili. 1*. 44. each. 

BOW THB POOR LIVE: anti HORRIBLE LONDON. 

THB DAQONET RECITER AND READER: being Keadlnga and Redtatlou 
Prose and Verw, selected Irom lux own Works bv GKoeoe R. Sme. 

THB CASB OF OEOROB CANOLBMAB. i ^ DAOOBBT DITTIES. 

iSfg TfiR^yOR’A; A BTography.“"'By'MA»r.ASET Lonsdale'.'* WWFovr 
lllasirationa Demy 8vo. picture cover. 44. t doth. 44.___ . 

MAWff iMTHE DARK* "By AsTMuFRisTcHUiy^ 

Post Svo, iilusirated boards, 



„ BOOKS PUBLISHEO^BY____ 

SlXlfOiClOTlRinTHE); litymological, Historical. and Anec. 

dornl. Cfown_KvQ,rloth extra. Iti*. Hil._____ 

^^IHB iRiBC^0P^ARWU8.^WUh Wtists. Post 8<o, doth wtra. BiU ^ 

IBB WOOHIO OV IHiJIliATBH WITC H, niustra iej. Pos t »vo. doth, Bw» 

socifimnoNDON, Crown iivoris.; cloth, ii. 6 d. _ 

SOCIETY IN’ PARIS? i the U ppcf Ten TKousand, A beries of Letters 

from Count Paul Vasili to a Youna French Diploiiiitt . C rown 8v o. do th, 61*._ 

Somerset. “ SONGS oP 'ADiEU, By'Lofd hbsHy sombsset; 

Sma ll 4t Oi Jatane sn vclliini, tf». _ 

SPAid)ING.“ELrZAMra^ DEMONOLOGY; An Essay on the Belief 

in tint Kmstence of Uevtl*. Hy T. A. bPAL Oiwo, L I..B. Ciown Bvo, dotheatrS, 5a« 
SPEIGHT (tr W.jrNOVELS' BYr " 

Post 8vo, illttstratedhoariis, So. each, 

THE I7STER1ES OF HEROE DYKE. THE GOLDEH HOOP. 

BY DEVIOUS WAYS. &c. BACK TO LIFE. 

HOODWIMKEO; and THE BANDY- THE LOUDWATER TBAOEDI* 

CROW MYBTliRY. _„B.y?00‘8 ROHAHOB, 

Post 8vOb dcitii limp, 1 m. Od. each, 

A BARREN TITLE. _[_ WIFE OR NO WIPE? 

THE BARDYCROFT MYSfERY. 'Crown Kvo, (ncture covet, Jn. 

A 6B0RBT OF THE SEA. Crown 8vo, cloth extia, SIw. ttil. 

SPESSER'FOR CHILDREN."'By M," h: towRy." With Illustrations 

by Waltkm J, Mokoan, Crown 4 to, cloth extra, 3m. Od, _ ______ 

STAR&Y Heavens (THE); A PoeticaL7birthday Boo^ Royal 

lomo, cloth rxti a, 'la. Od. 

StAUNTON.-THE LAWS AND" PRACfICE OFCHESS. With an 

Analyda of the OpeninjiS. by Howard Staumtor. Edited by Kobbrt B. Woruald. 
Crown 8 vq, cloth extra, Om. 

STEDMAN'IE. CA VfORliS BY Crown Hvo. cloth extra, On. each. 
VICTORIAN POETS. 1 THE POETS OF AMERICA. 

STESNDAtE. - THE’AFGHAN KflFE i A" Novel. B'"y Robert 

Armitaor Stkrnhai.k. Cr. 8vo,clot,, "ira,3 n. 6d.; post 8vo,lllnst.boards, tin. 

STEVENSON (RriOOTSirwOI ^S BY.' Post 8vo, cl. lluip, !|m« 6d. each, 
TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. Seve . b Edit. With a Fiontis. by Waltbk Crank. 
AN INLAND VOYAOE. Fourth Kdidi n. With a Frontispiece by Walter Crank. 

Crown Hvo, bn('krA'>i vilt ion, Om. each, 

FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AMO BOOKS. Siuli Edition. 

THE MERRY HEN. Tbird F.dition. I UNDERWOODS: Poems. Fifth Edition. 
MBMORtBS AMD PORTRAITS. Third Kdiiion. 

VlROINiSUSPUERl^UE, and other Papers. Seventh Edition. I BALLADS. 
ACROSS THE FLAIRS, with other Mcinoi ies and Essays. 

NEW ARABIAN RIGHTS. i'.levcntirkdTtioii.^ Crown Bvo, buckram, gilt toib0«. I 
post Bvo, It lusirared boards, Oh. 

THE BUICIDB CLUB; and THB BAJAH’S DIAMOND. (From Nrw Arabun 
N touTH.! With h Illustrations by W. I. Hknnkssv. Crown 8vo, doth, Ok. 
PRINCE OTTO. Sixth Edition, Ptist Svo, illustrated boiirds, SIb. 

FATHER DAMIEN: An Open Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hyde. Second Bdithm. 
Crown 8vo, band-made and brown paper, Ir. 

THE EDINBURQH EDITION TSTThb WORKThF ROBERT LOUIB BTBVBl- 
SON, 20 \oU., deiny Bvo. price XI'A IOh. net. Prospectuses and Specimens 
^this Edition (which Is limited to i.rao copies) maybe had from any B^kseller. 
_ The V ols. w ill aopenr at Ute rate of one a month, beginning with OcL 

STDDDA'RD. - SUMMEN' CRUISiNG IN TffE SOGTOlAST fiy 

C, W AsaaN STonoasD. Illustrated by Wallis Mac kav , Cr.8vo.cl. ex tra , {IK.0M .. 

oTGkIES from F0R£I16N"N0VBLISTSL With Notices by ITkiek and 

Alick ItHMKKM. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. .1*. Md.t post 8vD. ninBtrated bounis,tin. 

STRANGE MANUSCRIPT (A) FOUND IN A COPPER CYtiNDER. 

~ yi»sh>« by GtL iiKBT Ga ul. Oh. | post 8vo,iltusLl^lN. > 

SiRANGE SECRETS. Told Lv Conan Doylf, Percy yi'Vg rtkn A^ ^ 
suck MAxavAT, U Post 8vo, iHustrated boards. «*. ' 
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STRUTT’S SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OP 

EMOUUro; lucludmjt Iho Kuril and L>om^%‘'£ Beoreattoni, May Guum, Mum* 
' m«ne 8 , Shows, from the Earliest Perio *. to the Preacat Time. Edited by 
. Hone. With 140 llIttstratioMS. Crown d»o, doth eatra, Ye. 04 * 



BOHoa OF THE apfttMQTlDSB. I.ia<»n8»«.4i. 
STVOtCK IN BONU. Crown livo. fa. 
VAkVBlVAItY- ATMiKily. Civwtt Svo, «•. 
mietAAIl OP LTONEBMl. Ltimno*9. A 

A ommntT or nobnpbu. si)k^ 4 io,to, 

A KOBoiain BouDAy. c rowii 8 V 4 , la, 
MAKINO FAt^O A TtAirody. C'l^•n» m. U, 
Abtdot ornoTUBnow t .ru«rn 8vtf, t$, 
itiBCBU.AMlBS, Criron f .*>, IBa 
UKtBtNS. A Tn «aity, ( lOMii s»t>, 8a. 

A BTDOF or BW JONBON. * itiwi) «w. 1 m. 

THE BIBTERS’ A i town Kvo, Aa, 

ABTROFBSL, Sn. l.n-Hii e'vn, it. 

BTOOIES or PKOBB ABO FOerKP. Crown Rva. 


_ JOHATHAM SWIFT: A Studv^Py ).Ciiuk tun CuLUuti. CiownBv^ninth extra,jen. 

SWINBURNE (ALGERNON C.V WORKS BY. ‘ 

BfiUEcrmNs FBOir foeticaj. wobicb or a o. , a note on ubarutte brontb. 

. BWINBURNE. I-ciil avo, fe.. - - 

ATALANTA in OALTOON. Cruim Rvo.Ci. 

CKABTEuLRD r a Trsurody. <'i.fwn :>in, la. 

POBHB AND BALLAlm. bitKiha. Croir 
8 V 0 or fcan. 8 « >, 9a. 

POBUfl AND BALLADS. SeC(hid SURiKi. 

Crown ttvo or A 4 U Mvo, 8 a. 

POEMS & BALLADS, run'll Sr- KlRi, Cr.. 

BONOS BBTOBE SUNRISB. < 'r.>w;i 'iv.i. lOi- 6 d. 

BOTHWBLL ria;;.:(lv Cfixviyito. 13a. Sd. 

BOBOB OF TWO nXuONB, Ct 'wnifi.., te. 

OEOROE OKAPMAN. (Vr V'ol II. of o.ClIAP- 
MAN*-* WurJct ) l.'iiiwii 8v«, 6t. 
rSSAVE AND 6TVD1ES Crown !!io, 12a 
ERECHTHEDB . A f'inwii /v-i, 8 a. 

SYNTAX’S (DR.) THREE TOURS: In Search o£ tlw rirturesunft, in 

Soarnh ot C'ori-. 01 , 11100 , aii'l i.i Sc ol a WiN:. Wiih Koivr avu**on Coloured lilua> 
tralions.and LiU'ut tim Anshor by J. C. llorrKM. ('rown bvo, rlnth i>aira, Pe* 0fl. 

TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated by 

•* tlnNiir Van 1-au.n. Four VoN., si:i.i.'l ilcny 8vo,cl. bJs., -I’um.AR EuiTtON, 
Two Vols., U-iryn crown fevo, cloth ertri, I .In. 

TAYLOR’S (BAYARD) DIVERSIONS OF THE ECHO CLOYrD^ 

I'-S'j.icm'tf .\]uiti:tu Wtifois. I'oM 8 vi>, cloih limp, tie* 

TAYLOR (DR. J. E.. F.L.S.), WORKS BY. crown Svo, doth, Se. imeh. 
THE SAGACITY AND MORALITY OF PLANTS: ASkelchoflhnLileaiidCotuiiiet 
of ilin Vniri -ilii'n. With a CoJOiticii Frontistdccc and too llln^iraltona. 
OUR COMMON BRITISH FOSSILS, and Whereto FiiwlTlu^oa. ui IhiMUationa. 
THE PLAYTIME NATURALIST. WiilM 6 ;i^IUunr.iiloiis. 

TAYLOR’S (TOM) HISTORICAL DRAMAS. Coniaining “ Clanearly,« 

"J.-Aiine Uaic," ‘"Twixi Axb and Crown," “The FooPi RevflO({«," '* ArkwriRhl'i 
Wit®,*’ " Aon® Uoleyn." “ plot and PabSion.” Ciown Bvo, cloth extia. T«. 8M. 

The Piftyx may al^BO be bail^MparulHy, at _la.®.tcb, __ 

TENNYSON (LORD): A Biograithical Sketch. By H. j. Jenninos, 
With a Pliotoiiraph-i’nitrait. Crown Svo, doth extra, On.—Cheap Edition, poM Evo, 
portrait rovtr, 1®.! cloili. In. till. _ _ 

THACKERAYANA: Nntf's and Anecdotes. Illustrated by Hundreds ot 

Sketche.s by_ William Makepfacr Tiiackkrav, Crown 8 vo, cloth i>i^.Tm<l4. 

THAMES, -a" NEW PICTORIAL‘HistORY'W THE THAMES 

By A. S. Kralsxx, Willi ■;40 i|>i(i-iratioiii P'<st rivo. I >«t cloth, in* tiJ. 

THIERS. - HisfORY OF THE COMSULATE & EMPTrE OF FRANCE 

UNf'j.R NAPOLEON. Ily A. TMir.rta. Trai.xJaft'il by O Fokhks Camhbbll and 
John STCKiiiHa. With 36 Steel PUtex. tt vols., demv 8 ve, cloth exun. ixi.eaeh. 

THOMAS (BERTHA); Novels BYf Cr. 8vo, cl., nn. tM. ea.; post Btro, iln* aa. 
THE VIOLIN-PLAYER. _|_MOUO HA18IE. 

CRESSIDA. Post ^o, i llnstratei l boards. Hn. __ __ 

THOMSON’S SEA^NS, aud CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. With Inuo. 

auction by Allan Ccmninoham, aa«i 48 lltustram ws. P ost Bvo, fa alLbou nd, ttn. 

THORNBURY JWALTER), WORKS BY. 

THE LIFE m COBRSSPOMDBNCB OF J. M. W. TUBIB8. With Itlittlll* 
tloas in Oolouia. Crown ttvo. cloth eit m, Y n. tM. 

.. Post Svn, ilTuitrat^*bMrdsrils. each. 

m BTORIKS m^TOL0. 1 TALES FOB THB KAimii 






>4 __ BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

TIMBS (JOHN), WORKS BY. Crown Hvo, cloth extra, 7s. tfdl, each. 

THE HIETORY 07 CLUBS BHD CLUB LIFE IH LOHOON: Anecdotes ef lit 
PamoiH Cotfi>ii«hnuses, HoMcl-'iea. and Taverns. With aa Illustrations. 
EICLISH EC0EBTB1C8 AND ECCENTBiCITIES: Stories of Delusions, tnpos- 
—-1'“.“ Artists, Theatrical Polk, &e. 48 Illostra*j<^s, 


TROLLOPE (ANTHONY), NOVELS BY. 

.C^ti flvo, cinili extra, Ba. tfd. each; post Svo, illustrated boards. 9i. eseh. 
the WAY WE LIVE NOW. | IIR. SCARBOROUOH'B FAHILfT^ 

FRAU FEOHMAMM.! MARION FAY. { THE LAMD-LEIOUERS. 


WVUf AAIUM 

REFT IN THE DARK. 

COLDER LION OF ORANPERE. 


,i MARI ON FAY, j THE LA ND-LEAflUERE. 
Post Svo, illustratediboards, 9». each, 
tK. I AMERICAN 8ENAT0B. 

ORANPERE. I JOHN CALDIGATE. 


TROLLOPE (FRANCES E.), NOVELS BY. 

post Svo. illustrated boards. 9t. each. 

LIKE SHIPS UPON THE SEA. | MABEL’B PROQRE 88. | ANNE FURNBBB* 

TROUpPE (T. A.). -DIAMOND COT DIAII0NI^PM'8«>.'iii.;u. m>., tm. 
TROWBRIDGE.-FARHELl’S FOLLY: A NowL* By j7 T. T«ow^ 

HRim.a. Post Bvo. illiistriilftd boards. ‘Jv. 

TYTLER (C. ;C. FRASER-).-MISTRESS JUDITH : ~A Nover.""]^ 

« . t.. t* KASKK. rvTf.BR. Ciowii Svo. clotli oxtia, .Tm. Od. J post 8vo, illu&t, boards, !|iL 

TYTLER (SARAH), NOVELS BY. .. 

oaSo ***** E.'lV i**"*>»ratrd boards, ‘Ja. each. 

TIlB ORIDB^B pass. I BflOWn VWMaRdAMtraa ' 


vii« ttDtMYtt BMM ■ ovo, iiiiisTrairn maras.’eaco# 

LADY BELL.® DIAMONDS. 

LADY BELL. _ J TM BLACKBALL GHOSTS. 

wuavi aitn M. t'^urtrated boaids. ita. each, 

"»wSK SfcWiia"®"- 

•AWT aum “11“ Moorabi rMfi™ 

®ESANT : a study. By Jobs Ubdbrhiu.. 

^f**^*****" Clown Pvo, Irish linen, lln. rs'An*//« 

xr A euw-A extM^Sa. «d. 

of “!*>«•»’■ Lottssii-rs 

BOND. By Linda Villari. FcapT¥i^o'ls ~ 
. A-R5ma.c of S^^ wltS 

1. I 
« 



intique. 


pivBVw?SI2»»y®®Ks by;- ^ --——■ 

Author, ViCTt>a PrrT?^ ^*0® cannibals. With qt HIustraHeos bf tht 
FAC-St. P«jt 8v<i, ta, t cloth, If, fill ^ ^ V* S. WtbUS* 
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WAfiNEfi.-A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. By CiiAiiLEni3vui.KY 

WARMEit. Crown 5VO, cloth ttt tra, fla. 

Warrant~ to execute "Charles i. A^Pacsimile. vrith lh« 59 

hignatorcs and Stals. F'lintvd on I'aix'r ssin. by t| in. 

WARRANT TO EXECUTE HART QUEEN OF SCOTS. A Faccimile, (nclodlQg 
Queen Eltrabetli’s Signature and tlie Gieat Seal. *Je« 

WASSERMANN (ULLIAS), novels by." 

THE DAFFODILA Crown »vo . In. \ cloth, la, <d« 

THE MARQUIS OF CARABA8.'“~By'A aruh Watson and Liluas WASsikMAin. 
Post Kvo. itiintrated boards, 

Weather, How"To”FORRTELirtHC“WiTrf“^(fCT[^^^ 

TRO SCOPB. By F. W. Cory. With 10 lUastratiuns. Ci. dvo, la* t clotli, 1«, 04, 

WEsTaLL (WMam).~tIUS‘T-ltfONEYr“i^s {'8 iriu»t:‘bdr/2s. 
WHIST.~ij[DW TO RtAY SOLO WHIST7 liy AwitAMAii S. Wilks 

and Charlks F. Pardon. New Edition. Post dvo, cloth limp, tl». 

WHlfE.“TlfE‘ NATURAL HISTORV OP'SEL'RORNE. OiLBKiiT 

WiiiTE, M.A. Post ttvo, printed on laid paper and ti.iill-bounil, *da. 

lA] 

SCIENCE IR SHORT CHAPTERS. Crown bvn, cloth extra, t». <l«l. 

A SIMPLE TREATISE ON HEAT. With Uluals. Cr.dvu, cl.nli limp. tl*. 04 . 

THE CHEMISTRY OF COOKERY. Cnwn hvu. cloth oatia, On. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF IRON AND STEEL MARINO. Ciuwu Svo. rloth extra. Oin 
A VINDICATION OF PHRENOLOGY. With Portiait and oser 40 lihisUAtlons. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra. I!i|n. Od. 

tmriAMSOH (MRS. F. CIlILI) WJ60W._ post Hvo, txls , 2s. 

Wilson (dr. andrrw7F.r:^;e;);'WorkS"RY.“"‘ 

OHAPTEbS on EVOLUTION. With ntiisirationa. Cr. Mvo, cloth extra, T*. Od* 
LEAVES FROM A NATURALISrS NOTE-BOOH. Poi<t ftvo, rlmh limp, iln. Od. 
LEISURE-TIME STUDIES. With IllusitatioiiH, Ciuwii Bvo. rioth eitia, On. 
ETUDIBB IN LIFE AND 8ENSF.. With nmnerous llliiMs. Cr. Kvo, cl. ex., Oa. 
COMMON ACCIDENTS: HOW TO TREAT THEM. IIIums. Cr. Bvu, ln.tcl., Ii».lt 4 . 
OLIMP8B8 OP NATURE. With t 5 llliistraiioiih. I'niwn Kvo, i-loih exiia, lle.Od. 

WINTER "(J. S.y, stories BY. Poal bvo, itiusiiaied bbtudii, 4a. eacht 

cloth limp, tie. Od. tjcli. 

CAVALRY LIFE. _ IREOIMENTAL LEOBNDS. 

A SOLDIER'S CHILORER. With 34 I1lnsii.tiious by H.G.Tiiousuh and B. Stuart 
llAKlir. Crown Kvo/i lulli extr.i, IIn. IM. 

WlSSMANN.-MY SECOND JOURNEY THROUGH EQUATuRlAL 

AFRICA. By Hekmann ton Wihsmann.^^ With nt Iliustx. Demy Kvu, lO*. 
WODdT-SABINA:; A Novel, Hy l.ady VVdoij. Post Kvo, boards, 2s. 

WOODTH. F.LDEf ECtlVE StOKlES BY. Pn«t Bvri, tioards, 4". each. 
^PASBENOBR FROM SCOTLAND YARD. | ENOLISHMAN OF THE RUB CAIN. 

WdOLLEYV-RACHEL ARMW^ or, J-ove and I By 

Ceua Parker Woonr.KV. _J'oxt kvo, illnAitaji^l bo.irdfl, 4 n. 4 clot h, i| a. Od._ 

WEIGHT (THOMAS), WORKS BY. crown «vo, cloth extia, re, Od. «aoU. 

^ CARICATURE HIST***” “**” —.. ..‘'- 

HIBTORY OP CAR 



■MILS SOLA: A Bioarapliyi' Byk. IL StiKMTO. Wltb Poctnlt*. YllQStr«tlo«A 
aa4 faMimlto Lttter, Deny Atro, cloth etire, tOe. 
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BOOKS publish to BY 

LISTS OF BOOKS CLASSIFIED IN SERIES. 

For fuller eataltn^in/a, see olpkabHicM arrangement, pp. 1 - 85 .' 


THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 

A Joamey Round My Boom. By Xaviek 

DK MAtOTOB. ^ , 

Qatpi nnd Ouldditlu. By W. T>, Adam 8> 
Tho Agony Golumn of **Th« Times.*' 
Meldnohofy Anatomised: AbridEinent of 
“ BurloM's An.i«OTriy ol MeJaticholy." 
Poetical Ingenuities. By W. T. Donson. 
The Gnnboard Papers. By Hin>Bec. 

W. B. Gilbert's Plays. First Series. 
W» 8. Gilbert's Plays. Second Series. 
Bongs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Animals and Masters* By Sir A. Halts. 
Booial Pressure. By Sir A. Helps, 
Ourlositleser Critleism. H.J. Jpkntngs. 
Holmes’s Autocrat of the Breakfast* 
Table. 

Pencil and Palette. By R. Kempt. 
Little Essays: troin Lamb’s Letters. 

"the “ooldeh" library! 

Bayard Taylor's Olverslons of the Echo 
Club. 

Bennett's Ballad History of England. 
Bonnetf s Bongs for Bailors. 

OodwlB's Lives of the Meoromanoers. 
Pope's Poetical Works. 

Holmes's Autocrat of Breakfast Table. 


Post Bto, cloth Ump. Ha. tfd. per Voldme. 
Fotenalo Anecdotes. By Jacob LARwoon, 
Theatrloal Anecdotes. jAcoa Larwooi*. 
Jeuxd'EsprlL Edited by Hbnrt S. Lbiqii. 
Witch Stories. By E. Lynii Linton. 
Onrselves. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Pastimes ft Players. By R. MAcoRueon. 
Hew Paul and Vli^Inia* W.H.Mallocb. 
Hew Republic. By W. H, Mallock. 
Puck on Pegasus. By H. C. Pbhnrll. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H.C. Pennell. 
Muaes of Mayfair. Ed. H. C. Pennell. 
Thoreau: His Life & Aims. By H. A. Paob. 
Punlana. By Hon. Huqh Rowley. 

Hors Punlana. By Hon. Hvoh Rowley. 
The Philosophy of Handwriting. 

By Stream and Sea. By Wm. Sentor. 
Leases from a Haturallet’i Hote-Book. 
By_pr. Andrew Wi^on._ __ 

Post 8vo, cloth Hmp, tfe. per Volume. 

I Jesse's Scenes of Country Life* 

Leigh Hunt's Tale for a Chimney 
Corner. 

Mallory's Mort d'Arthnr: Selections. 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters. 
BoobefOucauld's Maxims ft BefleetlonSt 


THE WANDERER'S LIBRARY. 

Wanderings In Patagonia. By Julius 
Berrhohm. lllnstmuid. 

Camp Holes. By Frkdrricx Boyle. 
Savage Life. By Frederick Boyle. 
Merrie England In the Olden Time. By 
G. Daniel. Illustrated by Cruikshane. 
Otreus Life. By Tuomas Frost. 

Lives of the Conjurers. Thomas Frost. 
The Old Showmen and the Old London 
Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 

Low-Llfb Deeps. By JamksCirepnwood. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Se. 64. each. 
Wilds of London. Jamrs Grrbnwood. 
Tunis. Chev. Hkssb*warteoq. Talllnsts. 
Life and Adventures of a Ohaap Jack. 
World Behind the Scenes. P.Fitzgbkald. 
Tavern Aneedotee' and Sayings. 

The Genial Showman. By E.P. Hingston. 
Story of London Parks. Jacob Larwood. 
London Characters. By Hkhrv Mavhkw. 
Seven Generations of Executioners. 
Bummer Cruising In the South Seas. 
By C. Warren Stoddard. Illustrated, 


POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 

Barn Plndyer at Cambridge. 


Jeff Brikgs'e Love Story. Bkkt Harts, 
Twine of Table Mountain. Bret Harts. 
Snow-bound atEagla'e. BvBkkt Harts. 
A Day's Tour. By Pkkcy Fityokuald, 
Bether'e Glove. By K. K. Francillon. 
Sentenced! By Somerville Girney. 
The Metecr's Wife. By L.Grahau. 
Iln. Q^neborough's Diamonds. By 
Jduam Hawthorne. 

Hla^ra Spray. By j. Holmnorhead. 

A Romanes of the Queen’s Hounds. By 
Charles Jam r.h. 

^rdenttet Paid Rent. Tom JerrolA 
Out by the Mess. By Arthuk Kevsbr. 
^rSM lusca. By A. MacAltimr. 

J-H* McCartmv. 
By Justin H. McCarthy. 

DmIj. By JUSTIN H. McCarthy. 


Lily Lags. Justin II. McCarthy. 

Was She Good or BadT By W. Mimto. 
Rotes from the "^News." By Jas. Pavn. 
Beyond the Oates. By E. S. Phelfs. 
Ola Maid’s Paradise* By E. S. Phelps. 
Burglars In Paradise. By £. s. Phelps. 
Jack the Fisherman. By B. S. Phelps. 
Trooping with Grows. By C. L. Pirkis. 
Bible Charaetere. By Charles Rsaob. 
Rogues. By R. H, Shbrard, 

The Datfonet Reciter. By G. R. Sims. 
How the Poor Live. By G. R. Sims. 
Case of Georgo Candlemas. G. R. Sim« 
SMdyeroft Mysten. T, W. Speight. 
Hoodwinked. By T. W. Speight. 
Fatoer Damien. By R. L. STEvsnaon. 

A Double Bond. By Linda Villari. 

Hv Ufo with Btanloy't Rear onaM. Bp 
_Herbert Wand. 


•fc-Ai.il* NOVELS. Peep. Svo, cloth boards, lo. 64. each. 

Imn Sleepers of Epheeue. 1 C. E. Colesidob. 1 IHr. PiGUser’nPaSMnt. Gbamt 
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flhTSL^ -i WIlUMi Wfiib a Phoioirravurw (‘rontisuKcc. 

.?|g 

Sb.^°5fr 

mMnMn Grusoe. must. G. Ckwik^hakk. 

Wh»>»» «n‘* Odditiw. By Thomas Hood, 

WiUiauiliistrations. 

Th« Barber's Chair, &c. By D. Jkrroud. 

Oa etrenomy. HvBKit.LAT-SAVARfN. 

• ' ■’ moorb. 

Leigh Hant's £«saye. Ed. K <in.r!.R, 


Whiter Natural History of Selbeme. 
Gidliver's Travels, Ac By n*^an Swirr. 
Plays. By Kir.tiARi) Hkisslkv SiiXHinAS. 
Anecdotes of the Clergy. J, Ij^rwood. 
Thomson's Seasons, iriusiraieil. 

The Aucoorat of the Breakfast-Table 
and Tbo Profoseer at the Breakfast- 
Taht**, !*■'• • 'T WrAM,(>,.i, Hni.Mi'v. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

Dbrasy Bditioms or NovKLS.niauy Itlu itrated, crown Swo, cloth oslrs, S«, <M. 


^ By F. Bl. Alil.KBf. 
Qrass si Orsn. 

lly BBANT AI,l 4 FiT. 

ruuitb. I Thli Mortal C«n. 


Babylon. 

Btrassi Storloa 
Boekoniag Hand. 
In all Sitadoi. 

Ttao Tonto of Shon. 
For Malmlo a SaSo, 
Tbs Devil's DIa. 


Ky Little Olri. _ 
OaaeofKr Loeraft. 
Thia Sob of Vulcan. 

Tba Ooldcn Butterfly 

By Delta oArlwar. 

The Henke of Tkeleaa. 
Vltofleaay BMe. 


By WAI 4 TBR BBHANT. 

Oondi' 


an florta and 
tlone of Hen. 
TheCaptaine'RM^ 
AlllBaOardenrakt. 
HerrPanlUA 
The Ivory Oata. 

The World Went Very 

for yaitk andyreedaoL 
na ltab*l Mean. 
BMoflty renter. 


Onela Jack. 

CaUdren ef Olbeos. 

BeU of at. Fanl'e. 
ToCaU BrrMino. 

Vko Boly Bole. 

AnBorei 01 Lyonem 
gi. XatlMrlne's by tlio 
Tower. 

Tecbena OuieUta Sta- 
phanottai 

fee Dencan’S tMwn. 


By BODBBT BI7CUA1VA!«. 

dhadow of the Sword, lava lb fbr Ever. 

tss.'sar&.ite 

ThoVewABoinrI. 
roxoloro ausor. 
ICaitsroftlMlflBo. 
BsdaadTbltyKestber. 


middorifaSBro. 


WQTiwW 

Haietoe. 

ipdsM^sBea. 




The Great Taboo. 
Damaresn • Sanchter. 
Blood Bov-al. 

DttcheM of rowy eland. 
Ivan Great a Xaeler. 
pl»ce. 

The SeallywaS' 


By BOWIN I,. ABNOI 4 D. 

Phra the riicBBician. 

The Gonetable of St. Nicholas. 

By AI 4 AN HT. AITBYN. 

A rollew of Trtmty. To hie Own Kaeter. 

The Junior Dean In the race of tho 
UaewrofatBenedtet' World. 

By Rrr. M. BAKING GOFliB, 

Red flplder. I Rve. 

By ROBFBT B.ABIt. 

b s Steamer Cltair. | From Whoie Bonrae. 

By FK.tNK B.tlCKICTT. 

The Woman of the Iron Braeeieta. 

By •* BIil4l4lS.'4 
Taahtt and Cetber. 

By IV. BBMAIVT 4k J. Knui;. 


Tho Tea Veare TenanA 
Ready ManeyMortibiiy. 
With Karp and Crown. 
'Twae in traf^ara 

TIM ttaapbUn of tho 
FleoA 


By IIA 1.1, «\%INK. 

^ Shadow af a Crime, i The Uvemeter. 

A 000 of lUfor. I 

^ Kjr jWAt'lrAUKW C'OBBAIV. 
The Red Saltan. (The Borden of laabal, 

RIBRT. 4k PKANCKSI €0|,|,INli, 
Treacmtirattnn. i Fnm Midnlsht ta Hid* 
Wackanith * Schelw, | ateht. ^ 

The Vlltaea Comedy. | TooFtay me Fala*. 

By IVIJiKIK <!OI,l,INf4. 

Armadale. ' 

Alter OarA 


Ne Name, 

Antonina, 

Baeil. 

KIde and Seek. 

The Dead Set-rel 
Queen of Hearie. 

Mv HiKelUnle* 

Tlw Woman In Whitm 
The Moennooe. 

Han uid Wife. 

Poor Mile Finch. 

MIm or Mre 
Tho Hew Ili^dJdn. 


The Prusee Deep. 
ThoTwoDeettiiter. 

The Law and the Lady. 
TheKimstedRotel. 
Tho railes Leaver 

SffffiaSEfi"- 

Heart aad SolenoA 
“ I Say Re." 

Uttia Novell 
Tho Bvu Qnlna 

n« Unary 04 c dm 

AEogaa'aUfi, 

Blind Love. 


By UFTTON COOK. 

Paol Foiter ■ Danabter. 

By R. II, COOFBII, 

QooSery VamUtoa. 

_ By V. CBCII. COTBN. 

Two OlrJioa a Barca. 

CRABOOCK, 

Hie VaaUMd Btar. 

By WATT CRIW. 

Adventorae af a Fair Rabat 

Ry B. .W. CKOHBR, 

igtSTSJSl'* 

A Femlly Ltaeaeit. | "to Lot ‘ 

. CYF1,RN. 

BoarteofOold. 

By AI.PUONIIB BACBBT. 

Tho Evaneeltat: or. Fort Sainuoa. 

OAViimoN. 

Mr. Sadlor'i Dnsdhtan. 

By Bl^HWVO BAWOO.Y. 

The FesntalS of fontt. 

. •^»»» »■ 

AOaiUelsB^ 

By jr. i,RITII BBRinRJIT, 

QsrUfljetTeen. itinevbs^ ** ' 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


The Pi<:cai>u.lv(j/ 6) NovBbs-co»»i»#frf. 

Hf DICK DOnWYAW. 

frMktd to Doom. I MU (Mm Moaelioittr. 

nr A. CONAN DOVJiB. 

Thf firm of Otrdiwtono. 

Kf Mu. ANNin EJDWABDES. 

ArckloXAvoU. 

Br O. NANVir.1.B FENN. 

Tho K«w Miitrou. I Wltww to tho DoaA 

tU nxerLUr. ITU WUto Tlrgia. 

Br FEBCV FIXZCiEBAl.B. 

fotol Zoro. 

Br B. E. FKANCI1.I.ON. 

Qnm Copliotiio. Ming or Kmtc T 

Quo bv Op*. Bopei of Sona. 

A Dog rad hla Zliodow. Jrak Doylo't Dooghtor. 
A leol Qvora. 

Pror.brNIrBABTl.E FBEKE. 

rradurug lUrL 

Br EBWABD UAKBBTT. 

tbo Oopol eirli. 

Bv FAVI. <3AVI.OT. 

Tho Bod SUrU. 

Br CIIABI.EN BIBBON. 

BoMn Onr. | Of High Dogroo. . ^ 

Lortag»Droan. I Tho flowor of tho 

ThoOoldoo Bhaft. I Foroot. 

Br K. i3r.%NVir.i.E. 

Tho Irftat Helrou, I Tho Tooilckor. 

A Fair Colonlit. I 

Br K. .1. 4300DI!tAN. 

Tho Fato of Korbert Wayao. 

By CEf!ll. I3UIVFITI1. 

Corlatbia Moraoion. 

Hr HVDNEV BRVNOV.; . 
Tho Oayo of hit Vanity. 

Hr TIIOnAN flAKDVo 

Undor tho Omawood Troo. 

By BKET HAUTE.' 

A Waif of tho Flatna Colonol Htarbottlo'o 
Kally Dow* Ciiont, 

A word of tbo Golden 8 iuiv. 

OalF A Froli'g'O of JacI 

A Eapidw of Green Hrailini 

gprlngo. Bell-Ringer of Angela 

By JVI.IAN IIA%VTTId>RNE. 

Garth. Beatria Randolph, 

ElUce QnenMn. David Foindexter s Din 

gohaeUan gtrooao. apne.\rMco. 

Goat Tbo gpoctro of tbo 

Fortnno'a Fool, Camera 

By Hlr A. UEI.FN. 

Ivan do Blron. 

■<r I. IIENDEBMVN. 

Agatha Fago. 

. ^ My fj. A. IIBNTV. 

Rtynb the Jnggler. I Dorothyo Donhlo. 

_ By JOHN UI1.I.,. 

The Common Anmator. 

. Jl* ■’■••'^■■vnoerporb. 

UdyVonor'a Flight. | The Bod-Honao Myitovy. 

Mr Mn. A1.VRBB HI NT. 

S*» .VJS?**i^*^**- 1 *•>* Condemned, 

that Other Foroon- | Mro. dvltet. 

ByH. AliUB KINO. 

ADiavnGane. 

VH* Wenrtng of fu GrooR.'' 


The Piccadilly 13/6) Novels— coEffmictf. 

By E. eVNN JLIN'TON. 

Fatrlcia XemhalL Rowing tho Wind. 

Under which Lord I ThoAtonemostofliiaB 

'MyLovnl" Dnndaa. 

Icm. The World WoU Loot. 

Faoton Career. The One Too Many* 

Br n. w. lavcr. 

Gideon Fleyca, 

Br JVMTIN racCARTHV. 

A Fair flaxen. Waterdolo Ifalghbonn. 

l-lnley Rochford. Mr Enomr’a Danghtor. 

MUa MlanntbroBO. Bed Diamondo. 

Donna Qulsoto. Dear Lady Dladaln. 

Maid ofAthono. Tho Dictator. 

Ooinlola. The Comet of a Soaaon. 

By HEORHE HACDONAleB. 

Hoathor and Snow. 

By AI3NEH lIlACOONEIala. 

Qnaker Conalna, 

By I.. T. MEADE. 

A Soldier of Fortnno. 

By BEKTKAIII HITFORD. 

The Onn Banner. I The Xing'g AmoirU. 

The Lack of Qonrd Bonshnw Faaning'o 
Udgoley. I Qaeat. 

By Jf. E. MLVUDOCK. 

Maid Harlan and Bobin Hood. 

By B. CIIKINTIK mVRRAV. 

A Ufe'fl Atonement. 

Joaeph'o Coat. 

CorJa of Fire. 

Old lUflxer'a Hero. 

Tal Strango. 

Hcarta. 

A Model Father. 


By the Gate of the 80 a. 
A BltofHamanlfatara. 
Flret Foraon Biagnlar. 
^ynle Fertnne. 

The Way of the World. 
BobMartln'a Utlto Oiri 
A Waited Orlma. 
laDIrdotForU. 


A HERMAN. 

Fanl Joaoo'o Altai. 


Tlrao'i Bevengei. 

By MVRRAV 
Tho Blahopa' BlMi. | 

One Traveller Retarai. i 

ByllVME NISBBT. 

“Ball Bp 1“ 

By Vr, E. NOBRIS. 
Baint Anna. 

By O. OHNET* 

AWiIrdGItt. 

By on DA. 


HeM In Bondngo. 
Htrathmore. 

Chando* 

Under Two Flagi. 
Idalla. 

Oonil Oaitlomnlne'l 

tA 

Fock. 

Folio Fnrino. 

A Dog of Fmnderi. 

FneearoL 

fllgna. 

Frlncen Hanraxlu. 
Ajirlad^. 


Two Little WoodM 
Bho*i. 

In a Winter City, 
FrlendiUp. 

Kotha. 

BnlBno 
Flplatrollo. 

AVillaga r 
Wmbl. 

Wnndn. 

FTeaceea. 

Othnar. 

Byrlin. I OnOdoroy. 
Baata Barham. 

By M ABO ABET A. PA Via. 

Gontlo and Bkmplo. 

By JAMES PAVN. 

ftotWrM^ngtord. 1 High Bpirlta. ^ 

Lm Bjach than Woto Undar One Bool 
.Fainted. ' FromSxllo. 

A Cenfldenttal Agent Glow-worm TalM. 
AGr.pe (romaTbom. ThoTaUc ofthoSPwB. 
In Fowl aU Privation. Holiday Taaka. 

Tho Kystory of Mir ForCaahCnlv. 
hriteo. the Bunt MUIlon. 

UdSo WW. 

W Mtora W ord. Bnnay Btortc 

Irrrozy* ATryi^Pti 
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The Piccadilly (3/6) NovKLs—coiifinwd. 

Br Him. CABPBKMi PRAKO. 
OaiUv ABil lAWBAhar. | OhrlitUiA duri. 


The Piccadilly (s.'fi) NovELS~(«fifiMtifJ, 

Br IIAWi.KV HMART. 

WIthMt Lov« w Umbsb. 


By B. €. PRICK. 

▼^ntlok. I lira. Laacaitav't BIvaL 

n* ForaigBan. | 

Rr UICRARD PBVCK. 

Hitt ICajrarell'i AffacUona. 

Br CllAUl.KM RKABB. 

It ta Hevar Too Late to 1 SUialobeutMdOanUo. 

Mend. I fwe. 

Tbo Donbla HarrtKjre. ; Ocmd Storlaa of Moa 

Lwv« Me UtUo, Lovi autl other AntautU. 

Me Lobr. ’ Hard Caah. 

The Clolater ud tha 
Hearth. 

The Coorao of Tme j GriOth Oauat. 

Love. ' Foul Flar 

The Antohiographr of| The Wftnderlag Rolr. 

AThtPf. A Woman Hater. 

Fat Yoanelf la His | A Slmplatoa 
Place. I A Feriloos Becrol. 

A Terrible ToapUUoa. I BoadlaDa. 

The Jilt. 

Br Bra. J. II. RIDDKIifj* 

Tho Prince of Walea'a I Wurd Btories. 

Oardea Fartr. I 

Br ATIEE.tB BIYRH. 

Barbara Dertaig. 

Br P. W. ROlllNNBIV. 

Tha Honda of Jastice. 

Br W. l^fiARK RCMMKM.. 

Ocean Tnsedr. | Alone oa a Wide Wldo 

Ur SUpnute LonUe, t Sea. 

Br JOHN HAC.NRKKM. 

Ony Wateriaan I The Two Dreamers. 

Bound to tho Wheel. | The Lloa in the Path. 

By KATHARINE M.iCNVERS.f, 

Hargaretand EUsabeth | Heart SalradA 

OideoaeRo'k. I BebulUn. 

The High Miile. i 



By T. W. HPKIRIIT. 

A Barret of the Boa. 

Ry R. A. HTEBNDAKB. 

Tho Afghan Xnifa. 

By BKBTHA THOHAH. 
Froad UaielA. I The VtoUfrFlarer. 

By ANTHONY TROlil.OPE. 

Frew Frobnaan. I llie Way «• Live Vow. 

The Land LeagMts. i Hr. Searboroaghi Fa- 

Karlon Fay. I Blly 

By PBANCEN K. TBOl.feOPE. 

Uha BUpo epen the | Anno Fameu, 

Baa. I Unbela Frocraaa. 

By IVAN TIJIUJKNIBPP, Ac. 

Btorlea from Foreign MoveUete. 

By IVIAItK TWAIN. 

The American Clalaant. I Ton Sawyer Ahmad 
The£1.0N,0UiiIleBli note. I Fndd nhcad Wlleoa 

By €\ r. PBAMER«VVTI.KB. 
Hlatma Jndlth. 

By MABAIt TVTIiBK. 

The Bride's Peae. I Udy Ball 
Buried Dtaamda. | Bla«hall Ohoata. 

By AI.T.KN VPWABB. 

The Qneen agalaitOwan. 

By E. A. VIKBTBf.l.V. 

The 8cor]rieB> 

Br .1. M. IVlNTKIt. 

A Boldler-o Chlldroa. 

HyTIAKHARKT WVNHAN« 

My FUrtatloni 

By E. %OI.A. 

The Downfall. I Dr. Peacal. 

The Dream. I Money. 1 tenrdea. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Pu'it fJvr.i,ilIu}ttat(‘(l >)4di(i'>. *<!•« e>u.h. 


By ABTEIVIITH %VABO. 
Artemue Ward Complete. 


fly EBlflONB ABOYT. 

The Feliab. 

By IIAHII.TON A HIE. 

Carr of Oarrlyon. 1 tionSdencM. 

By iVIARV AIJIEHT. 

Brooha Finchley a Daughter. 


By nine. AliENANOEII. 
Hald, Wife nr Widow? I Valerie a FeU. 

By IJBANT AI.I.KN. 


■tmage Btorlas. 
FhlUHia. 

Babykis 
TheDevllaWfc 
This Hartal Oott. 
InnUBhedoa. 
TnoBaohoaiaf Hnai. 


I Blood Bnyal. ^ ^ 

For Melmle'a Baht. 

Tim Taata of Sham. 
The Oraat Taboo., 
DamaroMi’i Danghter. 
Tho DnchMi oTrowy* 


By B. liBHTEB AHNOLR. 

fhra tho riMmciaa. 

By AI.AN ET. ATBVN. 

A Fallow it Trinltr. I Tho^tor of ILBon* 
Tho Junb* Dona. I dieto. 


By Bft. E. BARINH laOVLO* 
4e4lpi^. i 


By PRtNK B.%RRE1''r. 

rellei'i HoaretDavlo 

LltUo Lady Liiitoa A PriMliml'e Progrua, 
Betwreh Life A Deelii. roaiid Ontlty. 

Tho Bin of Olga Zaaeoo A Becolling vongeuwo 
Uch. , For Lore and Hoaonr 

FollyKorrlaon. John Ford, and Hit 

Ueat. Baraetiaa. I Helpmate. 

MHKI.MI.KV llEALX'llAiflP. 

flraatloy Orange. 

By U AI/TER BKMANT. 

Dorothy Feraur { For FaiDi and Freedoaa. 

Children of Ctbeen. To Call Xar Mlao. 

Dncle Jack. The Bell of Bt, Paal a. 

Harr Fanlua Armorel of Lyoaoaae. 

AU Borti wad Oeodl- The Holy Bose 
tloea tit Maa. The Ivory Oats. 

The Capulne' Boo*. Bi. Xalhortaa'a by tht 
All la a Oardea Fair. Tower. 

Tha World WM Vaar Tarbena ftittalllt Its. 
Wall Thaa. Ranatia 

By W. BBffANT dfe J. RirB. 
This Be» of Vulou. I The Tea t*an' fmaiit. 
Ky Little Oiri. I leadrUmoyHbtMhoy 

TheUaeeof Mr t«cnft.{ With Harp andCrowii. 
Tha OoWeu Butterfly. 1 •twu ta Traliilgarn 
By Oellae Arbour Bay. 

The Monks of Tbttatt*. Tho ChapMta «f ttf 

Tho B«k«f IHf. I HtaV ' 
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Two-Smiu.ing NoVI,LS -«»«W/IMrd. 

Hr AiflHHOMH IlIKKCiE. 

In theKldMot Uh. 

Hr VHKIlllSBIDIi BOYliK. 

Unnp Mot**. I Cbroniclen of No-mWi 

i(»vng« Ufa. I Lnnd. 

Hr BRET IIAKTI!. 

Ciilifonilui Btoriu. Aa Halr«u of Bed Dof. 

rabrici Conroy. Blip. 

Tim Liicli of Kouring KiuPjn. 

Cnmp. A Phy IIU of the Sierru. 

By flAROfjB BKVBCilfiM. 

Onete gut nt Home. 

Ilf RORKKT Rt7C;ilANAN. 


Bhndow of the Bword. 

A Child of Nntwe. 

Rod nnd the Man. 
l^n Me for Beer. 
Foxglove Kiaor. 

TtM iciuter ol the Mine 
Bf IIAIil. 


The Hnrtyrdoitt of ISv 
deline. 

Annea Wnt«r. 

Tho Hew Abcinrd. 
Matt. 

The Heir of Ilnao, 

CAinric. 


The Shadow of B Crime. I The Decmeler. 
ASoBofBBgar. | 

Bf d'outmnndcr C7A!VlliROIV. 
The OntM of the " Block frlnee." 

Bf Ifln. fiOVB'I'T 4'AiniSRON. 
Dreelven Sver. I Jnllet'a Onardlaa. 

Bf A17HTIN OI^ARIS. 
for the Love of o Lone. 

By Mm. AKCIKRtt VlilVB. 

Foal frrroU. 

Why Fool FriroH Killed hit Wife. 

By lflA«l<ABKni CBBBAN. 
The Con M Sonia. 

By f!. AIXMTON COliKilItrS. 
The Bar Sinlater. 

iVlORT. Ac V BANA’EM COlililNM. 
Sweet Anne Page. Jweet and twenty, 
TroBBailgmtlon. The VUIage Comedy, 

Prom lUd^i to MM- Ton Playme Falae: 

Right. Blockimlthand Scholar 

A Fight wlUi fortnae. Proncea. 

Bf WlliKlIi A'Ol.lilNil. 


Hy Mtaeellaniea. 

The Woman la White. 
The Moonatane. 

Maa aad Wife. 

Poor Klai Plrch. 

Tlie FaUea Leavea. 
Fexebei'a Oaii.’hi'cr. 
The Blach Robe. 
Heart and Hcleme, 
-XBay 8o'“ 

The Evil Uenlu. 
MtUoHoveli 
Lagacy of Cain. 

Blind Love. 


Amndale. 

Alter Dnrk. 

HeMnaM. 

Antonlaa. 

Baatl. 

Bide nnd Seek. 

The Deed Becret, 

Qneea of Kearta. 

MlmorMn.1 

the New HMdalea. | 

The Pretta Deep. 

The Lew nnd the Indy. 

The Two Deetlntea. 

The Hannted Hotel. 

A Mfti 

By fff. A. VOliQVIIOVN. 

Every Ineh n Soldier. 

By BLTTOW €OOV. 

Lee. I Paul IVMter'i Daughter. 

By €. KfllBRRT CRADDOCK. 

The Prophet of the Qreat Smohy Hountauu. 

By HIATT CBMI. 

Advantnree of a Fair Bebol. 

« ._*>!**• CROKKR. 

I Bird of Paaaage. 
JrepetPriilft* 

^ IaA I A Family Ukeaeaa 

w —wife 

ReartaefOeM. 

By ALDHOIVSK DACDKT. 

The BvoateUet; or, Von Salrotum, 

By ICRAAiTiril DAWMON. 

Thp Feaatnia of Tenth. 


Two-Shillinr Novm.s— foRfiMwrrf. 

By DB MIBIjR. 

A Caetle in Spain.' 

By J. f.fCITTt DKRWKNT, 

Our L^y of Tears I Circe'a Loven. 

By ClIARI^ISfd DICKBNIL 

Sketubea by Boa. I Oliver Twlat. 

Pickwick Papan. | Ntchelaa fllckleby. 

By DteU DOltrOVAN. 

The H:an.Hmter. APetecttve'cTrianpha 
Tr.'wkrd and Taken. In the Grip of the law. 
C.%ughtatLaat'l From Xalematlea Ro> 

Wanted I eelved. 

Who Polionod Hetty Tracked to Doom. 

Duncan f Link by Link 

Han from IXaaehoiter. Suipicwn Aronaed. 

By iflt-M. ANNJB KDVYABDKti. 

A Point of Honour. | Archie LovelL 

By m. BlSTIIAM-BDWAKDil. 

Felicia. I Kitty. 

By BDW. BGUliEMTOIT. 

Boxy. , 

By G. ItIANVIIil.E VBNIV. 

The New Mlatrcas. 


By DBKCY 

Bella Donna. 

Navrr Forgotten. 
Polly. 

Fatal Zero. 


FITKGRRAT..D, 

Second Mil. TUlotaon. 
Seventy • dve Brooke 
Street. 

The Lady of Bnatone. 


By t>. FrTKGEBAInD and others. 
Blrange Secrete. 

AIJCANV DE FONBl.iAN<iVE. 

Filthy Lucre. 

By K. E. FRANCn.liOlV. 


Olympia. 

One by One. 

A Beal Queen. 

By IIAROliD 

Ser-h'B Brotbor’e Wife. 


Quern Cophetun. 

Xing or Knave t 
Bomancee of the Law. 
FKEDKUICEl. 
I The Lawton Chrt. 


rr«>(.by Mir BAUTI^E FUERE. 

I’.uidurang Hari. 

Ry IIAIN FRlMWEIil.. 

One of Two. 

Ry EDWARD GARRETT. 

Tlia Capel Girls. 

By GIEBEKT f^lACIi. 

A Strange Monuecrlpt. 

Ry CUARLE,H GIBBON. 


In Xcnoiir. Bound. 
Flower of the Forert. 
The Brnea of Tarrow. 
The Golden Shaft, 

Of High Degree. 

By Mead and Stream. 
Loving a Dream. 

A Hard Knot. 

Hearfc'e Delight. 
XUoodAConey. 


Bobin Gray, 
y^nvy Free. 

Tin- Lack of Gold. 

What uW tte World 
Bay? 

la Lore and War. 

For the Sag. 

In Pabtnres Green. 

Queen of the Meadow, 

A Heart's Prebleah 
Tue Doid Heart. 

By WIT.f.IA:tl GIliBEBT. 

Dr. Aaetln'e Quests. I The Wlsard of tho 
Jamas Duke. | Mmmtaln 

Ur KKNBNT GIJfcNVIIsI.B. 

Thu Lost Hdlress. | The Fossteksr. 

By HENRY GUEVlIiUB, 

A Noble Woman. | Nikaaor. 

» . CKCIIr GRIFFITH. 

Cortnthla Mansion. 

, By JOHN HABBERTON* 

Bruetea's Bayou. | Country Luck. 

_ By ANDREW nAI.l4lDAYv 

Everyday Papan. 
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